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CHAPTER I. 

MONKSHAVEN. 

On the northeastern shores of England there 
i8 a town called Monkshaven, containing at the 
present day about fifteen thousand inhabitants. 
There were, however, but half the number at the 
end of the last Century, and it was at that perfod 
that the" events narrated in the following pages 
occurred. 

Monkshaven was a name not unknown in the 
history of England, and traditions of its having 
been the landing-place of a throneless queen were 
current in the town. At that time there had 
been a fortified Castle on the heights above it, 
the site of which was now*occupied by a desert- 
cd manor-house ; and at an even earlier date 
than the arrival of the queen, and coeval with 
the most ancient remains of the castle, a great 
monastery had stood on those clifFs, OYerlooking 
the vast ocean that blended with the distantvky. 
Monkshaven itself was built by the side of the 
Dee, just where the river falls into the German 
Ocean. The principal streets of the town ran 
parallel to the stream, and smaller lanes branch- 
ed out of this, and straggled up the sides of the 
steep hill, between which and the river the 
houses were pent in. There was a bridge across 
the Dee, and consequently a Bridge Street run- 
ning at right angles to the High Street ; and on 
the south sido of the stream there were a few 
houses of more pretension, around which lay 
gardens and fields. It was on this side of the 
town that the local aristocracy lived. And who 
were the great people of this sraall town ? Not 
the younger branches of the county families that 
held hereditary State in their manor-houses on 
the wild bleak moors, that shut in Monkshaven 
almost as effectually on the land side as ever the 
waters did on the sea-board. No; these old 
families kept aloof frora the unsavory yet ad- 
venturous trade which brought wealth to gen- 
eration after generation of certain families in 
Monkshaven. 

The magnates of Monkshaven were those who 
had the largest number of ships engaged in the 
whaling trade. Something like the following 
was the course of life with a Monkshaven lad of 
this class: He was apprenticed as a sailor to 
one of the great ship-owners — to his own father, 
possibly — along with twenty othcr boys, or, it 
might be, even more. During the summer 
months he and his fellow-apprentices made voy- 
ages to the Greenland seas, returning with their 
cargoes in the early autumn, and employing the 
winter months in watching the preparation of 
the oil Vom the blubber in the melting-sheds, 
and learning navigation from some quaint but 
experienced teacher, half schoolmaster, half sail- 
or, who seasoned his instructions by stirring nar- 



rations of the wild adventures of his youth. The 
house of the ship-owner to whom he was ap- 
prenticed was his home and that of his compan» 
ions during the idle season between October and 
March. The domestic position of these boys va- 
ried according to the premium paid ; some took 
rank with the sons of the family, othere were con- 
sidered as little better than servants. Tet once on 
board an equality prevailed, in which, if any claim» 
ed superiority, it was the bravest and brightest. 
After a certain number of voyages the Monks- 
haven lad would rise by degrees to be captain, 
and, as such, would have a share in the venture ; 
all these profits, as well as all his savings, would 
go toward building a whaling vessel of his own, 
if he was not so fortunate as to be the child of a 
ship-owner. At the time of which I write there 
was but little division of labor in the Monks- 
haven whale fishery. The same man might be 
the owner of six or seven ships, any one of which 
he himself was fitted by education and experi- 
ence to command ; the master of a score of ap- 
prentices, each of whom paid a pretty sufficient 
premium; and the proprietor of the melting- 
sheds into which his cargoes of blubber and 
whalebone were conveyed to be fitted for sale. 
It was no wonder that large fortunes were ae- . 
quired by these ship-owners, nor that their houses 
on the south side of the River Dee were stately 
mansions, füll of handsome and substantial fnr- 
niture. It was also not surprising that the whole 
town had an amphibious appearance, to a degree 
unnsual even in a sea-port. Evcry one depend- 
ed on the whale fishery, and almost every male 
inhabitant had been, or hoped to be, a sailor. 
Down by the river the smell was almost intoleim- 
ble to any but Monkshaven people during certain 
seasons of the year; but on these unsavory 
" staitheä" the old men and children lounged for 
hours, almost as if they reveled in the odors of 
train-oil. 

This is, perhaps, enough of a description of the 
town itself. I have said that the country for 
miles all around was moorland ; high above tfcft 
level of the sea towered the purple crags, whose' 
summit8 were crowned with green sward that 
stole down the sides of the scaur a little way in 
grassy veins. Here and there a brook forced its 
way from the heights down to the sea, making 
its Channel into a Valley more or less broad in 
long process of time. And in the moorland hol- 
lows, as in these Valleys, trees and underwood 
grew and flourished ; so that, while on the bare 
swells of the high land you shivered at the waste 
desolation of the scenery, when you dropped into 
these wooded ?' bottoms" yon were charmed with 
the nestling shelter which they gare. But above 
and around these rare and fertile vales there 
were moors for many a mile % hei» *aA. ^fc«**. 
bleak ewntgjb, ^rvösv &a -»ä. ^wwswsoä ^«s^aa^ 
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out above the scanty hcrbage ; then, perhaps, i 
there was a brown tract of peat and bog, uncer- 
tain footing for the pedestrian who tried to mako 
a short cut to his destination ; then, on the high- 
er sandy soil, there was the purple ling, or com- 
moncst spccica of hcather growing in beautiful 
wild luxuriancc. Tufts of fine clastic grasa wero 
occasionally to be found, on wliich the little 
black-faccd shoep browscd ; but either the scanty 
food, or thcir goat-likc agility, kept them in a 
lean condition that did not promise mach for the 
butcher, nor yet was their wool of a quality fine 
enough to mako them profitable in that way to 
their owners. In 6uch districts there is little 
population at the prcscnt day ; there was much 
less in the last Century, before agriculturo was 
sufficiently scientific to have a chancc of con- 
tending with such natural disqualifications as the 
moors presented, and when there wero 110 facili- 
ties of railroads to bring sportsmen from a dis- 
tance to enjoy the shooting season, and make an 
annual demand for accommodation. 

There were old stono halls in the Valleys; 
there were bare farm-houses to be seen on the 
moors at long distanccs apart, with small Stacks 
of coarse poor hay, and almost larger Stacks of 
turf for winter fuel in their farm-yards. The 
cattle in the pasture-fields belonging to these 
farms looked half starved ; but somehow there 
was an odd, intelligent expression in their faces, 
as well as in those of the black-visaged sheep, 
which is seldom seen in the placidly stupid coun- 
lenances of wcll-fed animals. All the fences were 
tarf-banks, with loose stones piled into walls on 
the top of diese. 

There was comparative fertility and luxuriance 
dowm below in the rare grecn dales. The nar- 
row meadows stretchmg along the brookside 
seemed as though the cows could really satisfy 
thcir himger in the deep rieh gross, wherens on 
the higher lands the scanty hcrbage was hardly 
worth the fatigue of moving about in search of 
it. Even in these "bottoms" the piping sea- 
wiads, following the current of the stream, stunt- 
ed and cut low any trees; but still there was 
rieh thick unetarwood, tangled and tied together 
with brambles, and brier-rose, and honeysuckle ; 
and if the farmer in these comparatively happy 
Valleys had had wife or daughter who cared for 
gardening, inany a flower would have grown on 
thg western or southern side of the rough stone 
house. But at that time gardening was not a 
popufar art in any p&rt of England ; in the north 
it is not yet. Noblemen and gentlcmen may 
have beautiful gardens; but farmers and day- 
lajwrers care little for them north of the Trent, 
which is all I «an ansver for. A few " berry" 
bushes, a black -currant-tree or two (the leaves 
to be used in heightening the fiavor of tea, the 
fruit as medicinal for colis and sore throats) ; a 
potato-ground (and this was not so common at 
the dose of the last Century as it is now), a cab- 
bage-bed, a bush of sage, and balm, and thyme, 
and marjoram, with possibly a rose-tree, and 
"old man" growing in themidst; a little plot 
of small, «trong, coarse onions, and perhaps some 
marigolds, the petals of which flavored the salt- 
-beef broth — such plants made up a well-furnish- 
öd garden to a farm-house at the time and place 
to which my stery belongs. Bat for twenty miles 
bland there was bo forgetting the sea nor the 
a^g^fnse *hell-fiah, sea-weed, the offal 



of the melting-houscs, were the staple manure 
of the district; great ghastly whulc-jaws, bleach- 
ed bare and white, were the arches over the gate- 
posts to many a field or moorland 6tretch. Out 
of every family of scvcral sons, however agricul- 
tural their position might be, one had gonc to 
sea, and the mother looked wistfully seaward at 
the changes of the kecn piping moorland winds. 
The holiday ramblcs were to the coast ; no one 
cared to go inland to sce aught, unlcss indeod it 
might be to the great annual horsc-fairs held 
where the dreary land broke into habilation and 
eultivation. 

Somehow, in this country, sea thoughts fol- 
lowed the thinker far inland ; whereas in most 
other parts of the island, at five miles from the 
ocean, he has all but forgotten the existence of 
such an elcmcnt as salt water. The great Grecn- 
land trade of the coasting towns was the main 
and primary cause of this, no doubt. But there 
was also a dread and an irritation in every one's 
mind, at the time of which I write, in connection 
with the ncighboring sea. 

Since the termination of the American war, 
there had been nothing to call for any unifeual 
cnergy in manning the navy, and the grants re- 
quired by govemment for this purpose diminish- 
cd with every year of peace. In 1 702 this grant 
touched its minimum for many years. In 1 703 
the proeeedings of the French had set Euroj.e on 
fire, and the English were raging with anti-Gnl- 
lican excitement, foniented into action by every 
expetiient of the crown and its minister.«. We 
had our ships, but where were our men ? The 
Admiralty had, however, a ready remedy at band, 
with ample precedent for its use, and with com- 
mon (if not Statute) law to sauetion its applica- 
tion. They issned "press Warrants," calling 
lipon the civil power throughout the country to 
support their ofricers in the discharge of their 
duty. The sea-coast was divided into districts, 
under the charge of a captain in the navy, who 
again delegated sub-districts to lieutenants ; mul 
in this inaiiner all homeward-l)ound vcsst-ls were 
watched and waited for, all ports were under su- 
pervision ; and in a day, if need were, a largo 
number of men could be added to the forces of 
his majesty's navy. But if the Admiralty lx*- 
came urgent in their demands, they were nl.<o 
willing to be unscrupulous. Landsmen, if able- 
bodied, might soon be trained into good sailors ; 
and once in the hold of the tender, which alwnys 
awaited the success of the Operations of the proN>- 
gang, it was difficult for such prisoners to bring 
evidence of the nature of their former oecupa- 
tions, espccially when none had leisurc to listen 
to such evidence, or were willing to believe it if 
they did listen, or would act upon it for the re- 
lease of the captive if they had by possibility boih 
listened and believcd. Men were kidnapi)ed, lit- 
erally disappeared, and nothing was ever heard 
of them again. The street of a busy town was 
not safe from such press-gang captures, as Lord 
Thurlow could have told, after a certain walk he 
took about this time on Tower Hill, when he, 
the attorney general of England, was fmpressed, 
when the Admiralty had its own peculiar ways 
of getting rid of tiresome besiegers and petition- 
ers. Nor ye* were lonely inland dwellers more 
secure ; many a rustic went to a Statute fair or 
" mop," and never came home to teil of his hir- 
ing; many a Btout young farmer vanished from 
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his place by the hearth of his father, and was no 
more heard of by mother or lover ; so great was 
the press for men to serve in the navy during 
the early years of the war with France, and aft- 
er every great naval victory of that war. 

The ßervants of the Admiralty lay in wait for 
all merchantmen and traders ; there were many 
instances of vessels returning home after long 
absence, and laden with rieh cargo, being board- 
ed within a day's distance of land, and so many 
men pressed and carried off, that the ship, with 
her cargo, became unmanageable from the loss 
of her crew, drifted out again into the wild wide 
ocean, and was sometimes found in the helpless 
guidance of one or two infirm or Ignorant sail- 
ors ; sometimes such vessels were never heard 
of more. The men thus pressed were taken from 
the near grasp of parents or wives, and were oft- 
en deprived of the hard earnings of years, which 
reroained in the hands of the masters of the mer- 
chantman in which they had served, subjeet to 
all the chances of honesty or dishonesty, life or 
death. Now all this tyranny (for I can use no 
other word) is marvelous to us ; we can not ira- 
agine how it is that a nation submitted to it for 
so long, even under any warlike enthusiasm, any 
panic of invasion, any amount of loyal subservi- 
ence to the governing powers. When we read 
of the military being called in to assist the civil 
power in backing up the press-gang, of parties 
of soldiers patroling the streets, and sentries with 
screwed bayonets placed at every door while the 
press-gang entered and scarched each hole and 
corner of the dwelling ; when we hear of church- 
C8 being surrounded during Divine Service by 
troops, while the press-gang stood ready at the 
door to setze men as they came out from attend- 
ing public worship, and take these instances as 
merely types of what was constantly going on in 
different forms, we do not wonder at lord-mayors, 
and other civic authorities in large towns, com- 
plaining that a stop was put to business by the 
danger which the tradesmen and their servants 
ineurred in leaving their houses and going into 
the streets, infested by press-gangs. 

Whether it was that living in closer ncighbor- 
hood to the metropolis — the centre of politics and 
news — inspired the inhabitants of the southern 
counties with a strong feeling of that kind of pa- 
triotism which consists in liating all other na- 
tions ; or whether it was that the chances of cap- 
ture were so much greater at all the southern 
ports that the merchant sailors became inured to 
the danger ; or whether it was that serving in 
the navy, to those familiär with such towns as 
Portsmouth and Plymouth, had an attraction to 
most men from the dash and brilliancy of the 
adventurous omployment, it is certain that the 
southerner8 took the oppression of press- Warrants 
more submissively than the wild northeastern 
people. For with them the chances of profit be- 
yond their wages in the whaling or Greenland 
trade extended to the lowcst description of sail- 
or. He might rise by daring and saving to be a 
Bhip-owner himself. Numbers around him had 
done so ; and this very fact made the distinetion 
hptpeen clasg. and class less apparent ; and the 
Common ventures and dangers, the universal in- 
terest feit in one pursuit, bound the inhabitants 
of that line of coast together with a strong tie, 
the severafice of which by any violent extrane- 
ous measure gave rise to passiaiate anger and 



thirst for vengeance. A Yorkshire man onoe 
said to me, " My county folk are all alike. Their 
first thought is how to resist. Why, I myself, if 
I hear a man say it is a fine day, catch myself 
trying to find out that it is no such thing. It is 
so in thought ; it is so in word ; it is so in deed." 

So you may imagine the press-gang had no 
easy time of it on the Yorkshire coast. In other 
places they inspired fear, but here rage and ha- 
tred. The lord-mayor of York was warned on 
the 20th of January, 1777, by an anonymous let- 
ter, that "if those men were not sent from the 
city on or before the following Tuesday, his lord- 
ship's own dwelling, and the mansion-house also, 
should be burned to the ground." 

Perhaps something of the ill feeling that pre- 
vailed on the subjeet was owing to the fact which 
I have noticed in other places similarly situated. 
Where the landed possessions of gentlemen of 
ancient family, but limited income, Surround a 
centre of any kind of profitable trade or manu- 
facture, there is a sort of latent ill will on the 
part of the squires to the tradesman, be he man- 
ufacturer, merchant, or ship-owner, in whose 
hands is held a power of money-making, which 
no hereditary pride, or gentlemanly love of doing 
nothing, prevents him from using. • This ill will, 
to be sure, is mostly of a negative kind ; its most 
common form of manifestation is in absence of 
speech or action, a sort of torpid and genteel ig- 
noring all unpleasant neighbors ; but really the 
whale-fisheries of Monkshaven had become so 
impertinently and obtrusively prosperous of late 
years at the time of which I write, the Monksha- 
ven ship-owners were growing so wealthy and 
consequential, that the squires, who lived at home 
at ease in the old stone manor-houses scattered 
up and down the surrounding moorland, feit that 
the check upon the Monkshaven trade likely to 
be inflicted by the press-gang was wisely ordain- 
ed by the higher powers (how high they placed 
these powers I will not venture to say) to pre- 
vent over-hasto in getting rieh, which was a 
scriptural fault, and they also thought that they 
were only doing their duty in backing up the 
Admiralty Warrants by all the civil power at 
their disposal, whenever they were called upon, 
and whenever they could do so without taking 
too much trouble in affairs which did not, aftej 
all, much concern themselves. 

There was just another motive in the minds of 
some provident parents of many daughters. The 
captains and licutenants employed on this ftrv- 
ice were mostly agreeable bachelors, brought up 
to a genteel profession — at the least they were 
very pleasant visitors, when they had a day to 
spare ; who knew what might come of it? 

Indeed, these brave officers were not unpopu- . 
lar in Monkshaven itself, except at the time when 
they were brought into actual collision with the 
people. They had the frank manners of their 
profession ; they were known to have served in 
those engagements, the very narrative of which 
at this day will warm the heart of a Quaker, and 
they themselves did not come prominently for- 
ward in the dirty work which, nevertheless, was 
permitted and quietly sanetioned by them. So, 
while fcw Monkshaven people passed the low 
public house over which the navy blue-flag 
streamed as a sign that it was the rendezvous of 
the press-gang without spittin£to^«:<l^v^M«^ 
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would give some rough token of respect to Lieu- 
tenant Atkinson if they met him in High Street. 
Touching their hats was an unknown gesture in 
those parts, but they would move their heads in 
a droll, familiär kind of way, neither a wag nor 
a nod, but meant all the same to imply friendly 
regard. The ship-owners, too, invited him to an 
occasional dinner or supper, all the time looking 
forward to the chances of his turning out an act- 
ive enemy, and not by any means inclined to 
give him "the run of the house," however many 
nnmarried daughters might grace their table. 
Still, as he could teil a rattling story, drink hard, 
and was scldom too busy to come at a short no- 
tice, he got on better tlian any one could havo 
expected with the Monkshavcn folk. And the 
prineipal share of the odium of his business feil 
on his subordinates, who werc one and all re- 
garded in the light of mean kidnappers and 
•pies — " varmint," as the common peopfo esteem- 
ed them ; and, as such, they were ready at the 
first provocation to hunt and to worry them, and 
little cared the press-gang for this. Whatever 
eise they were, they werc brave and daring. 
They had law to back them, thereforo their busi- 
ness was lawful. They were serving their king 
and country. They were using all their facul- 
ties, and that is always plcasant. There was 
plenty of scope for the gbry and triumph of out- 
witting; plenty of ndventure in their lifo.. It 
was a lawful and loyal employment, requiring 
sense, readiness, courage, and, besides, it called 
out that stränge love of the chase inherent in 
every man. Fourteen or fifteen miles at sea lay 
the Aurora, good man-of-war, and to her were 
conveycd the living cargoes of sojreral tenders, 
which were stationed at likely places along the 
sea-coast. One, the Lively Lady, might be seen 
from the cliffs above Monkshaven, not so far 
away, but hidden by the angle of the high lands 
from the constant sight of the townspeople ; and 
there was always the Randyvow house (as the 
public house with the navy blue-flag was called 
thereabouts) for the crew of the IJvtly Lady to 
lounge about, and there to offer drink to unwary 
passers-by. At present this was all that the 
press-gang had done at Monkshaven. 



CHAPTER II. 

% HOME FROM GKEENLAJTD. 

Onb hot day, early in October of the year 
1796, two girls set off from their country homes 
to Monkshaven to seil their butter and eggs, for 
they were both farmers' daughters, though rather 
in different circumstanccs ; for Molly Corney 
was one of a large family of children, and had 
fo rough it accordingly ; Sylvia Robson was an 
only child, and was.much made of in more peo- 
ple's estimation than Mary's by her elderly pa- 
rents. They had each purchases to make aftcr 
their sales were effected, as sales of butter and 
eggs were effected in those days by the market- 
women sitting on the Steps of the great old mu- 
tilatcd cross tili a certain hour in the afternoon, 
affcer which, if all their goods were not disposed 
of, they took them unwillingly to the shops and 
sold them at a lower price. But good house- 
"-ives did not despise Coming themselves to the 
'Otter Ctobs, and, amelling and depreciating the 



articles they wanted, kept up a perpetual strug- 
gle of words, trying, often in vain, to l>eat down 
prices. A housekeeper of the last Century would 
have thought that she did not know her business 
if she had not gone through this preliminary 
process ; and the farmers' wives and daughters 
treated it all as a matter of course, replying with 
a good deal of independent humor to the cus- 
tomer, who, once having discovered where good 
butter and fresh eggs were to be sold, came time 
aftcr time to depreciate the articles she always 
ended in taking. There was leisure for all this 
kind of work in those days. 

Molly had tied a knot on her pink-spotted 
handkerchief for each of the various purchases 
she had to make — dull but important articles 
needcd for the week's consumption nt home ; if 
she forgot any one of them she knew she was 
sure of a good "rating" from her mother. The 
number of them made her pocket-handkerchief 
look like one of the nine-tails of a "cat;" but 
not a Single thing was for herseif, nor, indeed, 
for any one individual of her numerous. family. 
There was neither much thought nor irnich 
money to spend for any but collective wants in 
the Corney family. 

It was difierent with Sylvia. She was going 
to choose her first cloak, not to have an old one 
of her mother's, that had gone down through 
two sisters, dyed for the fourth time (and Molly 
would have been glad had even this chance been 
hers), but to buy a bran-new duffle cloak all fbr 
herseif, with not even an clder authority to curb 
her as to price, only Molly to give her admiring 
counsel, and as much sympathy as was consist- 
ent with a little patient envy of Sylvia's happier 
circumstances. Every now and then they wan- 
dered off from the one grand subjeet of thought, 
but Sylvia, with unconscious art, soon brought 
the conversation round to the fresh consideration 
of the respective merits of gray and scarlet. 
These girls were Walking barefoot, and carrying 
their shoes and stockings in their hands du ring 
the first part of their way; but ns they werc 
drawing near Monkshaven they stopped, and 
turned aside along a footpath that led from the 
main road down to the banks of the Dee. There 
were great stones in the river about hcre, round 
which the waters gathered and eddied, and form- 
ed deep pools. Molly sat down on the grassy 
bank to wash her feet ; but Sylvia, more active 
(or perhaps lighter-hearted with the notion of 
the cloak in the distance) placed her basket on 
a gravelly bit of shore, and, giving a long spring, 
seated herseif on a stone almost in the middle 
of the stream. Then she began dipping her lit- 
tle rosy toes in the cool rnshing water, and 
whisking them out with childish glce. 

" Be quiet, wi' the', Sylvia. Thou'st splashing 
me all ower, and my fcyther '11 noane bc so keen 
o' giving me a new cloak as thine is, seemingly." 
Sylvia was quiet, not to say penitent, in a mo- 
ment. She drew up her feet instantly ; and, as 
if to take herseif out of temptation, she turned 
away from Molly to that side of her stony seat 
on which the current ran shallow, and broken 
by pebbles. But, once disturbed in her plav, her 
thoughts reverted to the great sl bjeet of the 
cloak. She was now as still as a minutc before 
she had been füll of frolic and gamboling life. 
She had tucked herseif up on the stftne as if it 
had been a cua'iion, and she a little sfütana. 
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Molly was deliberately washing her feet and 
drawing on her stockings, when she heard a sud- 
den sigb, and her companion turned round so as 
to face her, and said, 

" I wish mother hadn't spoken tip for t' gray." 

" Why, Sylvia, thou wert saying, as we topped 
t* hrow, as she did naught bat bid thee think 
twice afore settling on scarlet." 

(( Ay! bat mother's words are scarce, and 
weigh heavy. Feyther's liker me, and we talk 
a deal o' nibble ; bat mother's words are liker 
to hewn stone. She puts a deal o' meaning in 
'ein. And then," said Sylvia, as if she was put 
out by the Suggestion, "she bid me ask Cousin 
Philip for his opinion. I hate a man as has get- 
ten an opinion on such-like things." 

"Well! we shall niver get to Monkshaven 
this day, either for to seil our eggs and stuff, or 
to buy thy cloak, if we're sittin' here much longer. 
T sun's for slanting low, so come along, lass, and 
let's be going." 

u But if I put on my stodUngi and shoon Ifcre, 
and jump back into yon wet gravel, Fse not be 
fit to be seen," said Sylsja, in a pashetic tone of 
bewilderment, that was funnily childlike. She 
stood up, her bare feet cwred round the curving 
surface of the stone, her siight fignre balancing 
as if in act to spring. 

" Thou knows thou'll have just to jump back 
barefoot, and wash thy feet afresh, without mak- 
ing all that ado ; thou should'st ha* done it at 
first, like me, and all other sensible folk. But 
thou'st getten no gumption." 

Molly's mouth was stopped by Sylvia's band. 
She was already on the river bank by her friend's 
aide. 

"Now dunnot lecture me; I'm none for a 
Sermon hung on every peg o' words. I'm going 
to have a new cloak, lass, and I can not heed 
thee if thou dost lecture. Thou shall have all 
the gumption, and 1*11 have my cloak." 

It may be doubted whether Molly thought this 
an equal division. 

Each girl wore tightly-fitting stockings, knit 
by her own hands, of the blue worsted common 
in that country; they had on neat, high-heeled 
black leather shoes, coming well over the instep, 
and fastened as well as ornamented with bright 
steel buckles. They did not walk so lighttyfend 
freely now as they did before they were shod, but 
their Steps were still springy with the buoyancy 
of early youth ; for neither of them was twenty 
— indeed, I believe Sylvia was not more than 
seventeen at this time. 

They clambered up the steep grassy path, with 
brambles catching at their kilted petticoats, 
through the copse-wood, tili they regained tho 
high road, and then they "settled themselves," 
as they called it ; that is to say, they took off 
their black feit hate, and tied up their clustering 
hair afresh ; they shook off every speck of way- 
side dust ; straightened the little shawls (or largo 
neck-kerchiefs, call them which you will) that 
were spread over their Shoulders, pinned below 
the throat, and confined at the waist by their 
apron-strings ; and then putting on their hats 
again, and picking up their baskets, they pre- 
pared to walk decorously into the town of 
Monkshaven. 

The next turn of the road showed them the 
red peaked roofs of the closely packed houscs 
lying almost directly below the hill on which 



they were. The füll autumn sun brought out 
the ruddy color of the tiled gables, and deepened 
the shadows in the narrow streets. Tho narrow 
harbor at the mouth of the river was crowded 
with small vessels of all descriptions, making an 
intricate forest of masts. Beyond lay the sea, 
like a flat pavement of sapphire, scarcely a rip- 
ple varying its sunny surface, that stretched out 
leagues away tili it blehded with the softened 
azure of the sky. On this blue trackless water 
floated scores of white-sailed fishing-boats, ap- 
parently motionless, unless you measured their 
progress by some landmark ; but still, and silent, 
and distant as they seemed, the consciousness 
that there were men on board, each going forth 
into the great deep, added unspeakably to the 
interest feit in watching them. Glose to the bar 
of the River Dee a larger vessel lay to. Sylvia, 
who had only recently come into the neighbor- 
hood, looked at this with the same quiet interest 
as she did at all the others ; but Molly, as soon 
as her eye caught the build of it, cried out loud, 

"She's a whaler ! she's a whaler home from • 
the Greenland seas ! The first this season ! God 
bless her !" and she turned round and shook both 
Sylvia's hands in the fullness of her excitement. 
Sylvia' s color rose, and her eyes sparkled out of 
sympathy. 

u Is ta sure?" she asked, breathless in her 
tum ; for, though she did not know by the as- 
pect of the different ships on what trade they 
were bopnd, yet she was well aware of the para- 
mount interest attached to whaling vessels. 

" Three o'clock ! and it's not high water tili 
five !" said Molly. "If we're sharp we can seil 
our eggs and be down to the staithes before she 
comes into port. Be sharp, lass !" 

And down the steep long hill they went at a 
pace that was almost a run. A run they dared 
not make it ; and as it was, the rate at which 
they walked would have caused destruction 
among eggs less carefully packed. When the 
descent was ended, there was yet the long nar- 
row street before them, bending and swerving 
from the straight line as it followed the course 
of the river. The girls feit as if they should 
never come to the market-place, which was situ- 
ated at the crossing of Bridge Street and High 
Street. There the old stone cross was raised dt 
the monks long ago ; now worn and mutilated, 
no one esteemed it as a holy symbol, but only as 
the Butter Cross, where market-women clustered 
on Wednesday, and whence the town crier Aade 
all his proclamations of household sales, things 
lost or found, beginning with 4< Oh! yes, oh! yes, 
oh ! yes," and ending with " God bless the king 
and the lord of this manor," and a very brisk 
*' Amen," before he went on his way and took 
off the livery-coat, the colors of which marked 
him as a servant of the Burnabys, the family 
who held manorial rights over Monkshaven. 

Of course the much-frequented space sur- 
rounding the Butter Cross was the favorite cen- 
trc for shops ; and on this day, a fine market- 
day, just when good housewives begin to look 
over their winter störe of blankets and flannels, 
and discover their needs betimes, these shops 
ought to have had plenty of customers. But 
they were empty and of even quieter aspect than 
their every-day wont. The three-legged creepie- 
stools that were hired out at a pennv, «a.Wsax\fc 
such maxk&-wnsiek «a <saaa& Mö»\sää m* *bb&> 
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room on the Steps were unoccupied, knocked 
over here and there, as if peoplc had passed by 
in haste. 

Molly took in all at a glance, and interpreted 
the signs, though she had no time to explain 
their meaning, and her consequent conrse of ac- 
tion to Sylvia, but darted into a corner shop. 

" T' whalers is Coming home ! Thcre's one 
lying outside t' bar !" 

This was put in the form of an assertion, bat 
the tone was that of eager cross-questioning. 

" Ay !" said a lame man, mending fishing-nets 
behind a rough deal counter. " She's come back 
airly, and she's bronght good news o' t' others, as 
I've heered say. Time was I should ha* been on 
th' staithes throwin' up my cap wi' t' best on 'em ; 
bat now it pleases t' Lord to keep me at home, 
and set me to mind other folks' gear. See thee, 
wench, there's a vast o' folk 1 oft their skeps 
o' things wi' me while they'' lrt /ay down to the 
qaay side. Leave me your eggs and be off wi' 
ye for t' see t' fun, for mebbe ye'll live to be pal- 
sied yet, and then ye'll be fretting ower spilt 
milk, and that ye didu't tak' all chances when ye 
was young. Ay, well ! they're out o' hearin' V 
my moralities ; I'd better find a lamiter Hke my- 
sen to preach to, for it's not ivcry body has t' 
luck t' clargy has of saying their say out, wheth- 
er folks likes it or not." 

He 'put the baskets carefully away, with much 
of such talk as this addrcssed to himsclf while 
he did so. Then he sighed once or twice ; and 
then he look the better course, and began to sing 
over bis tarry work. 

Molly and Sylvia were far along the staithes 
by the time he got to this point of chcerfulness. 
^ They ra> on, regardlcss of stitches and pains in 
the side ; on along the river bank to where the 
concourse f people was gathered. There was 
no great length of way between the Butter Cross 
and the harbor; in five minutes the breathless 
girls were close together in the best place they 
conld get for seeing, on the outside of the crowd ; 
and in'as short a time longer they were pressed 
inward, by fresh arrivals, into the very midst of 
the throng. All eyes were directed to the ship, 
beating her anchor just outside the bar, not a 
quarter of a mile away. The custom-house of- 
ficer was just gone aboard of her to receive the 
captain's report of his cargo, and make due ex- 
amin ation. The men who had taken him out 
in his boat were rowing back to the shore, and 
brou%ht small fragments of news when they land- 
ed a little distance from the crowd, which moved 
as one man to hear what was to be told. Syl- 
via took a hard grasp of the hand of the older 
and more experienced Molly, and listened open- 
mouthed to the answers she was extracting from 
a gruflf old sailor she happened to find near 
her. 

"What ship is she?" 

" T' Resolution of Monkshaven !" said he, in- 
dignantly, as if any goose might have known 
that. 

"An' a good Resolution, and a blessed ship 
she's been to me," piped out an old woman, close 
at Mary 's elbow. " She's brought me home my 
ae' lad — for he shouted to yon boatman to bid 
him teil me he was well. ' Teil Peggy Christi- 
son,' says hc (my name is Margaret Christison), 
* teil Peggy Christison that her son Hezekiah is 
oomo back safe and sound.' The Lord's name 



be praised ! An' me a widow as ncver thought 
to see my lad again !" 

It seemed as if every body relied on every one 
eise's sympathy in that hour of great joy. 

"I ax pardon, but if you'd gie me just a bit 
of elbow-room for a minute like, I'd hold my 
babby up, so that he might see daddy's ship, and 
happen my master might see him* He's four 
months old last Tuesday se'nnight, and his fey- 
ther's never clapt eyne on him yet, and he wi' a 
tooth through, an' another just breaking, bless 
him!" 

One or two of the better end of the Monksha- 
ven inhabitants stood a little before Molly and 
Sylvia ; and as they moved in compliance with I 
the young mother's request, they overheard some I 
of the Information these ship-owners had reeeived I 
from the boatmen. I 

" Hayncs says they'll send the manifest of the 
cargo ashore in torenty minutes, as soon as Fish- 
bum has looked over the casks. Only eight 
whfles, aecording to what he says." 

"No one can teil," said the other, '«tili the 
manifest comee to hanoV' 

" I'm afraid he's right. But he brings a good 
report of the Good Fortune. She's off St. Abb's 
Head, with something like fiftecn whales to her 
share." 

"We shall see how much is true when she 
comes in." 

"That'll be by the afternoon tide to-morrow." 

"That's my cousin's ship," said Molly to Syl- 
via. "He's specksionecr on board the Good 
Fortune." 

An old man touched her as she spoke — 

" I humbly make my manners, missus, but I'm 
stone blind ; my lad's aboard yon vessel outside 
t' bar ; and my old woman is bed-fast. Will she 
be long, think ye, in making t' harbor ? Because, 
if so be as she were, I'd just make my way back, 
and speak a word or two to my missus, wlio'll be 
boiling o'er into some mak o' mischief now she 
knows he's so near. May I be so bold as to nx 
if the Crooked Negro is covered yet?" 

Molly stood on tiptoe to try and see the black 
stone thus named ; but Sylvia, stooping and peep- 
ing through the glimpses afibrded between the 
arms of the moving peoplc, saw it first, and told 
the4blind old man it was still above water. 

"A watched pot," said he, "ne'er boils, I 
reckon. It's ta'en a vast o' watter to cover that 
stone to-day. Anyhow, I'll have time to go 
home and rate my missus for worritin' hersen, 
as I'll be bound she's done, for all as I bade her 
not, but to keep easy and content." 

" We had better be off too," said Molly, as an 
opening was made through the press to let out 
the groping old man. " Eggs and butter is yet 
to seil, and tha' cloak to be bought." 

" Well, I snppose we had !" said Sylvia, rather. 
regretrully ; for, though all the way into Monks- 
haven her head had been füll of the fmrehasc of 
this cloak, yet she was of that impressible nature 
that takes the tone of feeling from those sur- 
rounding ; and though she knew no one on board 
the Resolution, she was just as anxious for the 
moment to see her come into harbor as any one 
in the crowd who had a dear relation on board. 
So she turned reluctantly to follow the more 
prudent Molly along the quay back to the But- 
ter Cross. 

It was a pretty scene, though it was too fa- 
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miliar to the eyes of all who then saw it for them 
to ootice its beauty. The sun was low enough 
in the west to turn the mist that filled the dis- 
tant valley of the river into golden haze. Above, 
on either bank of the Dee, there lay the moor- 
land heights swelling one behind the other ; the 
nearer, rosset brown with the tints of the fading 
bracken ; the more distant, gray and dim against 
the rieh autumnal sky. The red and fluted tiles 
of the gabled houses rose in crowded irregularity 
on one side of the river, while the newer suburb 
was boilt in more orderly and less picturesque 
fashion on the opposite cliff. The river itself 
was swelling and chafing with the incoming tide 
tili its vexed waters rushed over the very feet of 
the watebing crowd on the sjtaithes, as the great 
sea waves encroached more and more every 
minute. The quay side was unsavorily orna- 
mented with glittering fish-scales, for the hauls 
of fish were cleanaed in the öjjuii air, and no 
sanitary arrangemei i f-xiated for sweepint; iiway 
any of the relics of thia . murin ii m, 

The fresh salt breeze was brra ging up the lasli- 
ing, leaping tide from i he blue sea boyond the 
bar. Behind the retiirfting girls there rßcked 
the white^sailed ship, as if «be wer© all alitc with 
eagerness for her anchots to be heaved* 

How impatient her crev? of beitfing furnrts 
were for that moment, how those on land sick- 
ened at the suspense, may be imagined, when 
you remember that for six long summer months 
those sailors had been as if dead from all news 
of those they lovcd ; shut up in terrible, dreary 
aretie seas from the hungry sight of sweethearts 
and friends, wives and mothers. No one knew 
what might have happened. The crowd on shore 
grew silent and solemn before the dread of the 
possible news of dcath that might toll in upon 
their hearts with this up-rushing tide. The 
whalers went out into the Greenland seas füll 
of strong, hopeful men ; but the whalers never 
returned as they sailed forth. On land there are 
deaths among two or three hundred men to be 
mourned over in every half year's space of time. 
Whose bones had been left to blacken on the 
gray and terrible icebergs ? Who lay still until 
the sea should give up its dead? Who were 
those who should come back to Monkshaven 
never, no, never more ? 

Many a heart swelled with passionate, un- 
spoken fear as the first whaler lay off the bar on 
her return voyage. 

Molly and Sylvia had left the crowd in this 
hushed suspenso. But fifty yards along the 
staithe they passed five or six girls with flushed 
faces and careless attire, who had mounted a pile 
of timber, placed there to season for ship-build- 
ing, from which, as from the Steps of a ladder or 
staircase, they could command the harbor. They 
were wild and free in their gesttres, and held 
each other by the hand, and swayei from side to 
side, stamping their feet in time as they sang, 

" Weel may the keel row, the keel nnr, the keel row, 
Weel may the keel xow that my laddie's in ! H 

" What for are ye going off now ?" they called 
ont to our two girls. " She'U be in in ten min- 
utes !" and, without waiting for the answer, which 
never came, they resuroed their song. 

Old sailors stood about in little groups, too 
proud to show their interest in the adventures 
they could no longer share, bot quite unable to 



keep up any semblance of talk on indifferent 
subjeets. 

The town seemed very quiet and deserted as 
Molly and Sylvia entered the dark, irregulär 
Bridge Street,. and the market-place was as emp- 
ty of people as before. But the skeps, and bas- 
kets, and three-legged stools were all cleared 
away. 

"Market is over for to-day," said Molly Cor- 
ney, in disappointed surprise. " We must make, 
the best on f t, and seil to th' huxters, and a hard 
bargain they'll be for driving. I doubt mother^ll 
be vexed." 

She and Sylvia went to the corner shop to re- 
claim their baskets. The man had his joke at 
them for their delay. 

" Ay, ay ! lasses as has sweethearts a coming 
home don't care much what price they get for 
butter and egg// -rl dare say, jiow, there's some 
un in yon ship tiVvtad give as much as a Shil- 
ling a pound for this butter if he önly knowed 
who churned it!" This was to Sylvia, as he 
handed her back her property. 

The fancy-free Sylvia reddened, pouted, tossed 
back her head, and hardly deigned a farewell 
word of thanks or civility to the lame man ; she 
was at an age to be affronted by any jokes on 
such a subjeet. Molly took the joke without 
disclaimer and without offense. She rather liked 
the unfounded idea of her baving a sweetheart, ' 
and was rather surprised to think how devoid 
of foundation the notion was. If she could have 
a new cloak as Sylvia was going to haVe, then, 
indeed, there might be a chance! Until some 
such good luck, it was as well to laugh and blush 
as if the surmise of her having a lover was not 
very far from the truth, and so she i Mlied in 
something of the same strain as the lame net- 
maker to his joke about the butter. i ; 

"He'll need it all, and more too, to grease his 
tongue, if ever he reckons to win me for his 
wife !" 

When they were out of the shop, Sylvia said 
in a coaxing tone, 

"Molly, who is it? Whose tongne'll need 
greasing ? Just teil me, and 1*11 never teil !" 

She was so much in earnest that Molly was 
perplexed. She did not quite like saying that 
she had alluded to no one in particular, only to 
a possible sweetheart, so she began to think what 
young man had made the most civil speeches to 
her in her life ; the list was not a long one to go 
over, for her father was not so well off af to 
make her sought after for her money, and 
face was rather of the homeliest. But she 



new. 



denly remembered her cousin, the specksione^r, 
who had given her two large shells, and taken 
a kiss from her half-willing lips before he went 
to sea the last time. So she smiled a little, and 
then said, 

"Well! I dunno. Ifs ill talking o' these 
thingB afore one has made up one*s mind. And 
perhaps, if Charlie Kinraid behaves hissen, I 
might be brought to listen." 

"Charlie Kinraid ! who's he ?" 

"Yon specksioneer cousin o' mine, as I was 
talking on." 

" And do yon think he cares for you ?" asked 
Sylvia, in a low, tender tone, as if touching on a 
great mystery. 

Molly only said, "Be <\t\k*. ^V ^ ; % «cä.'^s^- 
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versation so short becausc she was offendcd, or 
bccause they had comc to the shop where they 
had to seil their butter and eggs. 

" Now, Sylvia, if thou '11 leave mo thy basket, 
1*11 make as good a bargain as ever I can cm 'em, 
and thou can be off to choose this grand new 
cloak as is to be afore it gets any darker. Where 
is ta going to ?" 

"Mother said I'd better go to Foster's," an- 
swered Sylvia, with a shade of annoyance in her 
face. " Father said just any where." 

"Foster's is t' best place; thou canst try any 
where afterward. 1*11 be at Foster's in five min- 
utes, for I reckon we must hasten a bit now. 
It'll be near five o'clock." 

Sylvia hung her head and looked very demure 
as ßhe walked oflf by herseif to Foster's shop in 
the market-place. 



CHAPTER III. 

BUYING A NEW CLOAK. 

Foster's shop was the shop of Monkshaven. 
It was kept by two Quaker brothers, who were 
now old men ; and their father had kept it be- 
forethem; probably his father before that. Peo- 
ple remembered it as an old-fashioned dwclling- 
house, with a sort of supplementary shop, with 
nnglazed Windows, projeeting from the lower 
story. These openings had long been filled with 
panes of glass that at the present day would be 
aecounted very small, but which seventy years 
ago were much admired for their size. I can 
best make you understand the appearance of the 
place by bidding you think of the long openings 
in a butchcr's shop, and then to fill them np in 
vour imagination with panes about eight inches 
by six, in a heavy wooden frame. There was 
one of these Windows on each side the door- 
place, which was kept partially closed through 
the day by a low gate about a yard high. Half 
the shop was appropriated to grocery ; the other 
half to drapery, and a little mercery. The good 
old brothers gavo all their known customers a 
kindly welcome ; shaking hands with many of 
them, and asking all after their families and do- 
mestic circumstances before proeeeding to busi- 
ness. They would not for the world have had 
any sign of festivity at Christmas, and scrupu- 
lously kept their shop open at that holy festival, 
ready themselves to serve sooner than tax the 
consciences of any of their assistants, only nobody 
«r came. But on New Year's Day they had 
a^great cake, and wine, ready in the parlor be- 
hind the shop, of which all who came in to buy 
any thing were asked to partake. Yet, though 
Bcrupulous in most things, it did not go against 
the consciences of these good brothers to pur- 
chase smuggled articles. There was a back way 
from the river side, up a covered entry, to the 
vard-door of the Fosters, and a peculiar kind of 
knock at this door always brought out either 
John or Jeremiah, or if not them, their shopman, 
Philip Hcpburn ; and the same cake and wine 
that the excise officer's wife might just have been 
tastinp, was brought out in the back parlor to 
treat the smuggler. There was a little locking 
of doors, and drawing of the green silk curtain 
that was supposed to shut out the shop, but really 
aS this was done .very much for fonn's sake. 



Every body in Monkshaven smuggled who could, 
and every one worc smuggled goods who could, 
and great reliance was placcd on the excise of- 
ficer's neighborly feelings. 

The story went that John and Jeremiah Fes- 
ter were so rieh that they could buy np all the 
new town across the bridge. They had certain- 
]y begun to have a kind of primitive bank in con- 
nection with their shop, reeeiving and taking 
caro of such moncy as peoplc did not wish to re- 
tain in their houses for fear of burglars. No 
one asked them for interest on the moncy thni 
deposited, nor did they give any; but, on the 
other hand, if any of their customers, on whose 
character they could depend, wanted a little ad- 
vance, the Fosters, after due inquiries made, and 
in some cases due security given, were not un- 
willing to lend a moderate sum without charging 
a pcüny for the usc of their mouey. All the ar- 
tk-le.-* th^' mjU nore as pood as they knew how 
to «hüose, and for them ihcy expected and ob- 
tainod ready monej, It wns said that they only 
kept im shop for their wuu&emcnt. Others aver- 
red that there was eome ]Am\ of n marriage run- 
uin^ iathe brothers 1 heads — a innrriage between 
William Conlsoti, Mr. JtrcTrtiaifd wife 's nephew 
(Mr. .K^rftmtah was äjli'idowcr), nnd Hestcr Rose, 
wlmsc mottiorwaa Sonic kind >>t distant rclation, 
and who serveri in the sl iO|> tilong with William 
Coulson and Philip Hepburn. Again, this was 
denied by those who averred that Coulson was 
no blood-relation, and that, if the Fosters had 
intended to do any thing considerable for Hes- 
ter, they would never have allowed her and her 
mother to live in such a sparing way, eking out 
their small income by having Coulson and Hep- 
burn for lodgers. No ; John and Jeremiah 
would leave all their money to some hospital or 
to some charitable institution. But, of course, 
there was-a reply to this; when are there not 
many sides to an argument about a possibility 
concerning which no facts are known ? Part of 
the reply turned on this : the old gentlemen had, 
probably, some deep plan in their heads in per- 
mitting their cousin to take Coulson and II ep- 
burn as lodgers, the one a kind of nephew, the 
other, though so young, the head man in the 
shop ; if either of them took a fancy to Hester, 
how agrceably matters could be arranged ! 

All this timc Hester is patiently waiting to 
serve Sylvia, who is Standing before her a little 
shy, a little perplexed and distracted, by the sight 
of so many pretty things. 

Hester was a tall young woman, sparely yet 
largely formed, of a grave aspect, which made 
her look older than she really was. Her thick 
brown hair was smoothly taken oflf her broad 
forehead, and put in a very orderly fashion un- 
der her lifein cap ; her face was a little Square, 
and her complcxion sallow, though the texture 
of h* skin «as fine. Her gray eyes were very 
pleasant, because they looked at you so honestly 
and kindly ; her mouth was slightly compressed, 
as most have it who are in the habit of restrnin- 
ing their feelings ; but when she spoke you did 
not pereeive this, and her rare smile slowly break- 
ing forth showed her white even teeth, and when 
aecompanied, as it generally was, by a sudden 
uplifting of her soft eyes, it made her couute- 
nance very winning. She was dressed in stuff 
of sober colors, both in aecordance with her own 
taste, and in unasked compliance with the relig- 
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ious cnstoms of the Fosters ; but Hester herseif 
was not a Friend. 

Sylvia Standing opposite, not looking at Hes- 
ter, bnt gazing at the ribbons in the shop Win- 
dow, as if hardly conscious that any one awaited 
the expression of her wishes, was a great con- 
trast ; ready to smile or to pout, or to show her 
feelings in any way, with a character as undevel- 
oped as a child's, affectionate, willfal, nanghty, 
tiresome, charming, any thihg, in fact, at present 
that the chances of an honr called out. Hester 

* thonght her costomer the prettiest creatnre ever 
seen in the moment she had for admiration be- 
fore Sylvia turned round, and, recalled to her- 
seif, began, 

" Oh ! I beg your pardon, miss, I was think- 
ing what may the price of yon crimson ribbon 
be?" 

Hester said nothing, but went to cxamina the 
shop-mark. 

44 Oh! I did not mean that I watned any; I 
! only wajit some stufffur a clonk. Tliank you, 
! miss, but I am veiy son-v— aome dnfHe, plea|e.' T 
| Hester silently rcplaced tlie ribbon and weist 
, in search of the duffle, While bIiö was pone 
, Sylvia was addressed hy the veiy person she most 
. wished to avoid, and wliüso absäno&ffhc had rc- 
| joiced over on first etile ring the shop» her cousm 

* Philip Hepburn. 

He was a serious-looking yonng man, toll, but 
with a slight stoop in his Shoulders, brought on 
by his oecupation. He had thick hair Standing 
off from his forehead in a peculiar but not un- 
pleasing manner ; a long face, with a slightly 
aquiline nose, dark eyes, and a long upper lip, 
which gave a disagreeable aspect to a face that 
might otherwise have becn good-looking. 

" Good-day, Sylvia," he said ; " what are you 
wanting ? How are all at home ? Let mo help 
youP 

Sylvia pursed up her red Ups, and did not look 
at hira as she replied, 

" I'm very well, and so is mother ; father's got 
a touch of rheumatiz, and there's a yonng wom- 
an getting what I want." 

She turned a little away from him when she 
had ended this sentence, as if it had comprised 
all she could possibly have to say to him. But 
he exclaimed, 

" You won't know how tochoose ;" and, seat- 
ing himself on the counter, he swung himself 
over after the fashion of shopmen. 

Sylvia took no notice of him, but pretended to 
be counting over her money. 

"What do you want, Sylvie?" asked he, at 
last, annoyed at her silence. 

" I don't like to be called * Sylvie ;' my name 
is Sylvia ; and I'm wanting duffle fcag|cloak, 
if you must know." y^^jl 

Hester now returned, with a 8 h°wfa$ JM frg 
her to drag along the great rolls otMMpand 
gray cloth. 

" Not that," said Philip, kicking the red duffle 
with his foot, and speaking to the lad. "It's 
the gray you want, is it not, Sylvie ?" He nsed 
the name he had had the cousin's right to call 
her by since her childhood, without remeraber- 
ing her words on the subjeet not five minutes be- 
fore ; but she did, and was vexed. 

<( PIease, miss, it is the scarlet duffle I want; 
don't let him uke it away.*' 

Hester looked up at both their countenances, 
B 



a little wondering what wag their position with 
regard to each other ; for this, then, was the 
beautiful little cousin about whom Philip had/ 
talked to her mother as sadly spoiled and shame- 
fully ignorant ; a lovely little dunce, and so forth. 
Hester had pictured Sylvia Robson, somehow, as 
very different from what she was : younger, more 
stupid, not half so bright and charming (for, 
though she was now both pouting and cross, it 
was evident that this was not her aecustomed 
mood). Sylvia devoted her attention to the red 
cloth, pushing aside the gray. 

Philip Hepburn was vexed at his advice being 
slighted ; and yet he urged it afresh. 

"This is a respectable, quiet-looking article, 
that will go well with any color ; you never will 
be so foolish as to take what will mark with ev- 
ery drop of rain." 

"I'm sorry you seil such good - for - nothing 
things," replied Sylvia, conscious of her advan- 
tage, and relaxing a little (as little as she possi- 
bly could) of her gravity. 

Hester came in now. 

" He means to say that this cloth will lose its 
first brightness in wet or damp ; but it will al- 
ways be a good article, and the color will stand 
a deal of wear. Mr. Foster would not have had 
it in bis shop eise." 

Philip did not like that even a reasonable 
peacemaking Interpreter shoulfl come between ' 
him and Sylvia, so he held his tongue in indig- 
nant silence., 

Hester went on, 

"To be sure, this gray is the closer make, and 
would wear the longest." 

"I don't care/'said Sylvia, still rejeeting the 
dull gray. "I like this best. Eight yards, if 
you please, miss." 

"A cloak takes nine yards, at least, n said 
Philip, decisively. 

" Mother told me eight," said Sylvia, secretly 
conscious that her mother would have preferrea ' 
the more sober color; and feeling that as she 
had had her own way in that respect, she was 
bound to keep to the directions she had reeeived 
as to the quantity. But, indeed, she would not 
have yiclded to Philip in any thing that she ' 
could help. 

There was a sound of children's feet running 
np the street from the river-side, shouting with 
excitement. At the noise, Sylvia forgot her 
cloak and her little spirit of vexation, and ran to 
the half door of the shop. Philip followed be- 
cause she went. Hester looked on with passive, 
ktndly interest, as soon as she had completed her 
duty of measuring. One of those girls whom 
Sylvia had seen as she and Molly had left the 
crowd on the quay came quickly up the street. 
Her face, which was handsome enough as to fea- 
ture, was whitened with excess of passionate 
emotion, her dress untidy and flying, her move« 
ments heavy and free. She belonged to the low- 
est class of sea-port inhabitants. As she came 
near, Sylvia saw that the tears were Streaming 
down her cheeks, quite. unconsciously to herseif. 
She recognized Sylvia'» face, füll of interest as f " 
was, and stopfted her cluinsy run to speak to t* 
pretty, sympathetic emtare. 

"She's o'er t» barV, ßbe'* o'er f bar ! Pi 
bonn* to teil mother!" * 

She caufcht a\^VVii%\ÄXjJ^tfBÄ.^QRÄ^\^%»^ 
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" Sylvia ! how came you to know that girl ?" 
asked Philip, sternly. " She's not one for you 
to be shaking hands with. She's known all 
down the quay-side as * Newcastle Bess.' " 

"I can't help it," said Sylvia, half inclined to 
cry, at his manner even more than his words. 
" When folk are glad I can't hclp being glad too, 
and I just pnt out my hand, and she pnt out hers. 
To think o' yon ship come in at last ! And if 
you'd been down seeing all the folk looking and 
looking their eyes out, as if they feared they 
should die afore she came in and brought home 
the lads they loved, you'd ha' shaken hands wi' 
that lass too, and no great härm done. I ncver 
get eyne upoh her tili half an hour ago on th' 
staithes, and maybe 1*11 niver see her again." 

Hester was still behind the counter, but had 
moved so as to be near the window ; so she heard 
what they were saying, and now put in her word, 

" She can't be altogether bad, for she thought 
o* telling her mother first thing, according to 
what she said." 

Sylvia gave Hester a quick, grateful' look. 
Bat Hester had resumed her gaze out of the win- 
dow, and did not see the glance. 

And now Molly Corney joined them, hastily 
bnrsting into the shop. 

" Hech !" said she. " Hearken ! how they're 
crying and shouting down on t' quay. T' gang's 
' among 'em like t* day o' judgmcDt. Hark !" 

No one spoke, no one breathcd, I had almost 
said no heart beat for listening. Not long, in an 
instant, there rose the sharp, simultaneous cry of 
many people in rage and despair. Inarticulate 
at that distance, it was yet an intelligible curse, 
and the roll, and the roar, and the irregulär 
tramp came nearer and nearer. 

"They're taking 'em to t' Randyvow'se," said 
Molly. " Eh ! I wish I'd King George here just 
to teil him my mind." . 
* The girl clenched her hands and sct her teeth. 

" It's terrible hard !" said Hester ; " therc's 
mothers and wives looking out for 'em as if they 
were stars droppcd out o' t' lift." 

"But can we do nothing for 'em?" cried Syl- 
via. " Let ns go into t' thick of it and do a bit 
of help; I can't stand quiet and see 't!" Half 
. ctying, she pnshed forward to the door ; but 
Philip held her back. 

"Sylvia! you must not. Don't be silly ; it's 
the law, and no one can do aught against it, 
least of all women and lasses." 

By this time the vanguard of the crowd came 
pressing up Bridge Street, past the Windows of 
Foster's shop. It consisted of wild, half-amphfb- 
ious boys, slowly moving backward, as they were 
compelled by the pressure of the Coming multi- 
tude to go on, and yet anxious to defy and an- 
•noy the gang by insults, and curses half choked 
with their indignant passion, doubling their fists 
in the very faces of the gang, who came on with 
measured movement, armed to the teeth, their 
faces showing white with repressed and determ- 
ined energy against the bronzed conntenances of 
the half dozen sailors, who were all they had 

Jiought it wise to pick out of the whaler's crew, 
lis bring the first time an Admiralty Warrant 
ad been nsed in Monkshaven for many years — 
ot Bince the dose of£he American war, in fact. 
One of the men was addressing to his townspeo- 
ple, in a high pitohed voiee, an exhortation which 
mw coald hear, for pressing around this nuetau 



of cruel wrong were women crying aloud, thi 
ing up their arms in imprecation, showe 
down abuse as hearty and rapid as if they 
been a Greek chorus. Their wild, famished . 
were straincd on faces they might not kiss, t 
cheeks were flushed to puri)le with anger, or 
livid with impotent craving for revenge. S 
of them looked scarce human ; and yet an 1 
ago these lips, now tightly drawn back so a 
show the teeth with the unconscious action o 
enraged wild animal, had been soft and prac 
with the smile of hope; eyes, that were fiery 
bloodshot now, had been loving and brij 
hearts, never to recover from the sense of ir 
tice and cruelty, had been trustful and glad 
one short hour ago. 

There were men there too, sullen and si] 
brooding on remedial revenge ; but not m 
the greater proportion of this class being awr 
the atjpBftwhaW 

TfBstormymnltiludc swelled into the mai 
plaA and fofmed a eolid crowd there, iyhile 
preftgSDg Bteadü/ fcned their way on into I 
Stritt and on to the rendezvous. A low, < 
growtant np from -the dense mass, as some 
to wanMfBT Space to follow the others, now 
then goin^«B>as a lion's growl gocs up, in 
shriek of rage. 

A woman forced her way up from the bri 
She lived some little way in the country, 
had been late in hearing of the return of 
whaler after her six months' absence ; ant 
rushing down to the quay side, she had been 
by a score of busy, sympaünzing voiees that 
husband was kidnapped for the serviee of 
government. 

She had need pause in the market-pl ace, 
outlet of which was crammed up. Then 
gave tongue for the first time in such a fer 
shriek, you could hardly catch the words 
said. 

"Jamie! Jamiel Will they no let voi 
me?" 

Those were the last words Sylvia heard be 
her own hysterical burst of tears callcd e^ 
one's attention to her. 

She had been very busy about household m 
in the morning, and much agitated by all she 
seen and heard since Coming into Monksha\ 
and so it ended in this. 

Molly and Hester took her through the s 
into the parlor beyond — Jeremjah Foster's ] 
lor, for John, the eider brother, lived in a h( 
of his own on the other side of the water. 
was a low, comfortable room, with great be 
running across the ceiling, and papered wirb 
same paper as the walls — a piece of elegant ] 
took Molly's fancy might ily. *] 
out on the dark court-yard 
iw two or three poplars, strair 
liglit ; and through an open d 
between the backs of two houses could be see 
glimpse of the dancing, heaving river, with s 
ships or fishing coblcs as happened to be moc 
in the waters above the bridge. 

They placed Sylvia on the broad, old-fashi 
ed sofa, and gave her water to drink, and ti 
to still her sobbing and choking. They loc 
her hat, and copiously splashed her face and c 
tering chestnut hair, tili at length she came 
hcraelf— restored, but dripping wet. She sat 
and looked at them, smoothing back her tang 
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cnrls off her brow, as if to clear both her eyes 
and her intellect 

44 Where am I ? oh, I know. Thank you. It 
was very silly, bat somehow it seemed so sad !" 

And here she was nearly going, off again ; bat 
Hester said, 

" Ay, it were sad, my poor lass — if I may call 
you so, for I don't rightly know your name — 
but it's best not think on it, for we can do no 
mak' o* good, and it'll mebbe set y~u off again. 
Yo're Philip Hepburn's consin, I reckon, and you 
bide at Hayterabank Farm ?" 

"Yes; she's Sylvia Kobson," put in Molly, 
not 8eeing that Hester's purpose was to make 
Sylvia speak, and so divert her attention from 
the subject which had set her off into hysterics. 
" And we came in for market, * continued Molly, 
44 and for t* buy t' new cloak as her feyther's goin' 
to give her ; and, for sure, I thought we was i' 
luck's way when we saw t' first whaler, and ne'er 
dreaming as t' press-gang 'ud b*4femarred." 

She, too, began to cry, bot her JJÄ whimper 
was stopped by the sound Of the *>p«Bmg door 
behind her. It was PhiUfy«iM"g Hüter by a 
silent gesture if he might coflMMta. 

Sylvia turned her face rMrt) irom ifre light 
and shut her eyes. Her consm came close np 
to her on tiptoe, and looked anxionsly at what 
he could see of her averted face ; then he passed 
his band so slightly over her ha^r that he could 
scarcely be said to touch it, and murmured, 

44 Poor lassie ! it's a pity she came to day, for 
it's a long walk in this heat !" 

But Sylvia started to her feet, almost pushing 
him along. Her quickened senses heard an ap- 
proaching Step through the court-yard before 
any of the others were aware of the sound. In 
a minute afterward the glass dpor at one corncr 
of the parlor was opened from the outside, and 
Mr. Jeremiah stood looking in with some sur- 
prise at the group collected in his usually empty 
parlor. 

44 It's my «ousin," said Philip, rcddening a Ut- 
ile ; "she's came wi' her friend in to market, 
and to make purchascs; and she's' got a turn 
wi' seeing the press-gang go past carrying some 
of the crew of the whaler to the Randyvwo'se." 

44 Ay, ay," said Mr. Jeremiah, quickly passing 
on into the shop on tiptoe, as if he were afraid 
he were intruding into his own premises, and 
beckoning Philip to follow him there. "Out 
of strife cometh strife. I guessed something of 
the sort was up from what I heard on t' bridge 
as I came across fra' brother John 1 8." Here he 
softly shut the door between the parlor and the 
shop. 44 It beareth hard on th' expectant wom- 
en and childer ; nor is it to be wondered at that 
they, being unconverted, rage together (poor 
creatures!) like the very heathen. Philip," he 
said, Coming ncarcr to his " heaflEftflJifa man," 
44 kecp Nicholas and Henry at wiJPHlfAp warc- 
room up stairs until this riot be ottM^^; would 
grieve me if they were misled into vfölence." 

Philip hesitated. 

44 Speak out, man ! Always ease an uneasy 
hcart, and never let it get hidebotmd." 

44 1 had thought to convoy my cousin and the 
other young woman home, for the town is like 
to be rough, and it is getting dark." 

44 And thou shalt, my lad," said the good old 
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natural inclinations 



I myself will try and restrain the^ 
lations of Nicholas and Henry." ~ 



Bat when he went to find the shop-boys whh 
a gentle homily on his lips, those to whom it 
should have been addressed were absent. In 
consequence of the riotous State of things, all the 
other Shops in the markct-place had put their 
shutters up ; and Nicholas and Henry, in the 
absence of their superiors, had followed the ex- 
ample of their neighbbrs, and, as business was 
over, they had hardly waited to put the goods 
away, but had hurried off to help their townsmen 
in any struggle that might ensue. 

There was no remedy for it, but Mr. Jeremiah 
looked rather discomfited. The State of the 
counters, and of the disarranged goods, was such 
also as would have irritated any man as orderly 
but less sweet-tempered. All he said on the 
subject was, "The old Adam ! the old Adam!* 
but he shook his head long after he had finished 
speaking. 

44 Where is William Coulson ?" he next asked, 
" Oh ! I remember. He was not to come. back 
from York tili the night closed in.* 

Philip and his master aVranged the shop in the 
exact order the old man loved. Then he recol- 
lected the wish of his subordinate, anc? turned 
round and said, 

44 Now go with thy cousin and her friend. * 
Hester is here, and old Hannah. I myself will 
take Hester home, if need be. But for the pres- 
ent I think she had best tarry here, as it is not 
many Steps to her mother's house, and we may 
need her help if any of those poor creatures fall 
into suffering wi* their violence." 

With tbis, Mr. Jeremiah knocked at the door 
of the parlor, and waited for permission to en- 
ter. With old-fashioned courtesy, he told the 
two strangers how glad he was that his room 
had been of service to them ; that he would nev- 
er have made so bold as to pass through it if 
he had been aware how it was occupiecL And 
then going to a corner cupboard, high up in the 
wall, he pulled a key out of his pocket and un- 
locked his little störe of wine, and cake, and spir- 
its, and insisted «hat they should eat and drmk 
while waiting for Philip, who was taking some 
last measures for the security of the shop during 
the night. 

Sylvia declined every thing with less courtesy , 
than she ought to have shown to the offen of 
the hospitable old man. Molly took wine and 
cake, leaving a good half of both, according to 
the code of manners in that part of the country, 
and also because Sylvia was continually urging 
her to make haste; for the latter disliked the 
idea of her cousin's esteeming it necessary to ae- 
company them home, and wanted to escape from 
him by setting off before he retarne d. But any 
such plans were frustrated by Philip's ooming 
back into the parlor, füll of grave content, which 
brimmed over from his eyes, with the parcel of 
Sylvia's obnoxious red duffle under his arm, as« 
ticipating so keenly the pleasure awaiting him 
in the walk, that he was almost surprised by the 
gravity of his companions as they prepared for 
it. Sylvia was a little penitent for her rejection 
of Mr. Jeremiah 's hospitality ; now she found 
out how unavailing for its purpose such rejectioa 
had been, and tried to make it up by a modert * 
swcetness of farewell, which quite won his beert» 
and made him preise her up to Hester in a way 
to which she, observant of all, could not bria^ 
heraelff\d\3toTCKpKA. ^^äX^vossm^^ä^^^ 
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pretty litüe creature to inject kindly-meant hos- 
pitality in the pettish way she did, thonght Hes- 
ter. And oh ! what bnsiness had she to be so 
ungrateful, and to try and thwart Philip in his 
thoughtful wish of escorting them through the 
streets of the rough, riotous tow». What did it 
all mean ? 



CHAPTER IV. 

PHILIP HEPBÜBN. 

The coast on that part of the island to which 
thiß story refers is bordered by rocks and clifls. 
The inland country immediately adjacent to the 
coast is level, flat, and bleab; it is only whcre 
the long Stretch of dike-inclosed fields terminates 
abruptly in a sheer descent, and the stranger sees 
the ocean creeping up the sands far below him, 
that he is aware on how great an elevation he 
has been. Here and there, as I have said, a 
cleft in the level land (thus running out into the 
sea in steep promontories) occurs — what they 
would call a "chine" in the Isle of Wight; but 
instead of the soft south wind stealing up the 
woody ravine, as it does there, the eastern breeze 
comes piping shrill and clear along these north- 
ern chasms, keeping the trecs that venture to 
grow on the sides down to the mere height of 
scrubby brnshwood. The descent to the shore 
through these " bottoms" is in most cases very 
abrupt, too much so for a cartway, or even a 
bridle-path ; but people can pass up and down 
without difficulty by the help of a few rüde Steps 
hewn here and there out of the rock. 

Sixty or seventy years ago (not to speak of 
mach later times) the farmers who owned or 
hired the land which lay directly on the summit 
of these cliffs were smugglers to the extent of 
their power, only partially checked by the coast- 
guard distributed, at pretty nearly equal inter- 
spaces of eight miles, all along the northeastern 
sea-board. Still sea-wreck was a good manure, 
and there was no law against carrying it up in 
great osier baskets for the purposes of tillage, 
and many a secret thing was lodged in hidden 
crevices in the rocks tili the farmer sent trusty 
people down to the shore for a good supply of 
Band and sea-weed for his land. 

One of the farms on the cliff had lately been 
taken by Sylvia's father. He was a man who 
had roamed about a good deal — been sailor, 
smuggler, horse-dealer, and farmer in turns ; a 
•ort of fellow pos&assed by a spirit of adventure 
and love of change, which did him and his own 
family more härm than any body eise. He was 
just the kind of man that all his neighbors found 
fault with and all his neighbors liked. Late in 
, life (for such an imprudent man as he was, one 
of a class who generally wed, trusting to chance 
and luck for the provision for a familv), Farmer 
' Bobson married a woman whose only want of 
practical wisdom consisted in taking him for a 
husband. She was Philip Hepburn's aunt, and 
had had the charge of him until she married 
ftom her widowed brother's house. He it was 
who had let her know when Haytersbank Farm 
had been to let, esteeming it a likely picce of land 
for his uncle to settle down upon, after a some- 
what unpro8perous career of horse-dealing. The 
fann-house lay in the shelter of a very slight 



green hollow, scarcely scoopod out of the pas 
ture-field by which it was surronnded ; the short 
crisp turf came creeping up to the very door and 
Windows, without any attempt at a' yard or gar- 
den, or any ncarer inclosure of the buildings than 
the stonc dike that formed the boundary of the 
field itself. The buildings were long and low, 
in ordcr to avoid the rough violence of the wind« 
that swept over that wild, bleak spot, both in win- 
ter and summer. It was well for the inhabitants 
ofthat house that coal was extremcly cheap, oth- 
erwise a southemer might have imagined that 
they could never have snrvivcd the cutting of the 
bitter gales that piped all round, and seemed to 
seek out evcry crevice for admission into the 
house. 

But the interior was warm enough when once 
you had mounted the long bleak lane, füll of 
round rough stones, enough to lnme any hone 
unaccustomed to such roads, and had crossed the 
field by the Httfe dry, hard footpath, which tack- 
cd about 10 as to keep from directly facing the 
prevaiMng wind. Mrs. Robson was a Cumber- 
land woman, and, aa auch, was a cleaner house- 
wife than the fiurmers* wivcs ofthat northeastern 
coast, and was ölten shocked at their ways, show. 
ing it more by her looks than by her words, for 
she was not a great talker. This fastidiousnea 
in such matters made her own house extremely 
comfortable, but did not tend to render her pop- 
ulär among her neighbors. Indeed, Bell Robson 
piqued herseif on her housckceping generally, 
and once indoors in the gray, bare stonc house, 
there were plenty of comforts to be had besides 
cleanliness and warmth. The great rack of clap- 
bread hung ovcrhead, and Bell Robson 's prefer- 
ence of this kind of oat-cake over the leavened 
and partly sour kind used in Yorkshire was an- 
other source of her unpopularity. Flitches of 
bacon and "hands'' (t. e., Shoulders of cured 
pork, the legs or hams being sold, as fctching a 
better price) abounded ; and for any visitor who 
could stay, neither cream nor finest wheaten flour 
was wanting for "turf-cakes" and * 'einging hin- 
nies," with which it is the delight of the Northern 
housewives to regale the honored guest, as he sips 
their high-priced tea, sweetened with dainty sngar. 

This night Farmer Robson was fidgeting in and 
out of his house door, climbing the little eminence 
in the field, and Coming down disappointed in a 
State of fretful impatience. His quiet, taciturn 
wife was a little put out by Sylvia's non-appear- 
ance too ; but she showed her anxiety by being 
shorter than usual in her replies to his perpetual 
wonders as to where the lass could have been tar- 
rying, and by knitting away with extra diligence. 

"I've a vast o' mind to go down to Monks- 
haven mysen, and see after t' child. It's well on 
for seven." 

" Nojfemal," said his wife, " thou'd best not. 
Thy logjl** l»en paining thee this wcek past, 
and thnn ft$n a t up to such a walk. 1*11 rouse 
Kester and send him off, if thou think'st there's 
need on't. M 

" A'll noan ha* Kester roused. "YVho's to go 
afield betimes after t' sheep, in t' morning, if he's 
ca'ed up to-neet? He'd miss t' lass, and find a 
public house, a reckon, " said Daniel, querulously. 

"Im not afeared of Kester," replied Bell. 
"He's a good one for knowing folk i' the dark. 
J3ut if thou'd rather, I'll put on my hood and 
Öloak, and just go to th' end o' th' lane, if thou'lt 
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liave an eye to th' milk, and see as it does na' 
boil o'er, for she canna stomach it if it's bishop- 
od e'er so> little." 

BeforeMrs. Robson, however, had put away 
her knitting, voices were heard at a good distance 
down the lane, bat Coming nearer every moment, 
and once more Daniel climbed the little brow'to 
look and to listen. 

«'It's a' right !" said he, hobbling quickly down. 
"Ne'er fidget theeseT wi' getting ready to go 
soarch for her. I'll tak' thee a bet it's Philip 
Hepbura's voice, convoying her home, just as I 
said he would, an hour sin'." 

s Bell did not answcr, as she might have done, 
that this probability of Philip's bringing Sylvia 
home had been her own Suggestion, set aside by 
her husband as utterly unlikely. Another miü- 
ute, and the countenances of bothparents imper- 
ceptibly and unconsciously relaxed into pleasure 
as Sylvia came in. i 

She looked very rosy from the^. walk, and the 
October air, which began to be frosty in the even- 
ings ; and there was a little cloud, over her face 
at first, that was quickly dispersed as she met the 
loving eyes of home. Philip, who followed her, 
had an excitod, but not altogether pleased look 
about him. He had a hearty greeting from Dan- 
iel, and ä quiet one from his aunt. 

"Tak' off thy pan o' milk, missus, and set on 
t' kettle. Milk may do for wenches, but Philip 
and me is for a drop o' good Hollands and water 
this cold night. I'in a'most chilled to t' marrow 
wi' looking out for thee, lass, for t' mother was in 
a pcck o' troubles about thy none Coming home 
i' t' daylight, and I'd to keep hearkening out on 
t'bfowhead." 

This was'entirely untrae, and Bell knew it to 
be so ; but her husbaitd did not. He had per- 
suaded himself now, as he had done often before^ 
that what he had in reality done for his own 
pleasure or satisfaction, he had done in order to 
gratify some other person. 

"The town was rough with a riot between the 
press-gang and the whaling folk, and I thought 
I had best see Sylvia home." 

" Ay, ay, lad; always welcome, if it's only as 
an excuse for t' liquor. But t f whalers, say'st 
ta ? Why, is t' Vhalers in ? There were none 
i' sight yesterday, when I were down on t' shore. 
It's early days for 'em as yet. And t' cursed old 
press-gang agate again, doing its dcvil's work !'* 

His face changed as he ended his speech, and 
showed a steady passion of old hatred. 

." Ay, missus, yo' may look. I wunnot pick 
and choose my words, noather for yo' nor for no 
one, when I speak o* that daumed gang. I'm 
none ashamed o' my words. They're true, and 
I'm ready to prove 'em. Where's my forefin- 
gcr ? Ay ! and as good a top-joint of a thumb 
as cver a man had ? I wish I'd kept 'em 'i sper- 
its as they done things at t' 'potticary's just to 
show t' lass what flesh and bone I made away 
wi' to get free. I ups wi' a hatchet when I saw 
as I were fast on board a man-o'-war Standing 
out for sea — it were *n t' time o' the war wi'. 
Amerikay, an' I could na* stomach the thought" 
o' being murdered i' my own language — so I ups 
wi' a hatchet, and I says to Bill Watson, * Now, 
my lad, if thou'll do me a kindness, I'll pay you't 
back, never fear, and they'll be glad enough to 
get shut on ns, and send us to Old -England 
again. Just come down with a will.' Now, 



missus, why can't ye sit still and listen to me, 
'stead o' pottering after pans and what not?" 
said he, speaking crossly to his wife, who had 
heard the story scores of times, and, it mußt be 
confessed, was making some noise in preparing 
bread and milk for Sylvia's supper. 

Bell did not say a word in reply, but Sylvia 
tapped his Shoulder with a pretty little authori- 
tative air. 

"It's for me, feyther. I'm just keen-set for 
my supper. Once let me get quickly set down 
to it, and Philip there to his glass o' grog, and 
you'U never have such listeners in your life, and 
mother's mind will be at ease too." ( 

" Eh ! thou's a willful wench," said the proud 
father, giving her a great slap on her back. 
"Well! set thee down to thy victual, and be 
quiet wi' thee, for I want to finish my tale to 
Philip. But, perhaps, l've telled it yo' afore?" 
said he, turning round to question Hepburn. 

Hepburn could not say that he had not heard 
it, for he piqued himself on his truthfulness. 
But, instead of frankly and directly owning this, / 
he tried to frame a formal little Speech, which 
would soothe Daniel's mortified vanity ; and, of 
course, it had the directly opposite efFect Dan* 
iel resented being treated like a child, and yet 
turned his back on Philip with all the willfulness 
of one. Sylvia did not care for her cousin, bat 
hated the discomfort of having her father dis- 
pleased ; so she took up her tale of adventure, 
and told her father and mother of her afternoon's 
proceedings. Daniel pretended not to listen at 
first, and made ostentatious noises with his spoon 
and glass ; but by-and-by he got quite warm and 
excited about the doings of the press-gang, and 
scoided both Philip and Sylvia for not having 
learned more particulars as to what was the ter- 
mination of the riot. 

"I've been whaling mysel'," said he; "and 
t've heerd teil as whalers wear knives, and I'd 
ha' gi'en t' gang a taste o' my whittle, if I'd been 
cotched np just as I'd set my foot on shore." 

"I don't know," said Philip; "we're at war 
wi' the French, and we shouldn't like to be beat- 
en; and yet if our nnmbers are not equal to 
theirs, we stand a strong chance of it." 

"Not a bit on't— so be !" said Daniel 

Robson, bringing down his fist wilh such violence 
on the round deal table that the glasses and 
earthenware shook again. "Yo'd not strike a 
child or a woman, for sure ! yet it 'ud be like it, 
if we did na' give the Frenchies some 'vantaget 
— if we took 'em wi' equal numbers. It's not 
fair play, and that's one place where t' shoe 
pinches. It's not fair play two ways. It's not t 
fair play to catch up men as has no call for . 
fighting at another man's bidding, though they've ' 
no objection to fight a bit on their own account, 
and who are just landed, all keen after bread 
i'stead o'biscuit, and flesh-meat i'stead o'junk, 
and beds i'stead o' hammocks. (I make noan o' 
t' sentiment side, for I were never gi'en up to 
such carnal-mindedness and poesies.) It's noane 
fair to cotch 'em up and put 'em in a stifling 
hold, all lined wi' metal for fear they should 
whittle their way erat, and send 'em off to sea for 
years an' years to come. And again it's no fair 
play to t' French. Four o' them is rightly 
matched wi' one o' ns ; and if we go an* fight 
'em four to four, it's I&ä «ä \&^^\£\\»\**ak£ 
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breeched. And that's my mind. Missus, where's 
t'pipe?" 

Philip did not smoke, so took his turn by talk- 
ing, a chance he seldom had with Daniel, unless 
the latter had his pipe between his Ups. So aft- 
er Daniel had filled it, and nsed Sylvia" 8 little 
flnger as a stopper to ram down the tobacco — a 
habit of his to which she was so accustomed that 
she laid her hand down on the table by him as 
naturally as she would have fetched him his spit- 
toon when he began to smoke — Philip arranged 
, his argumenta, and began : 

•Tm for fair play wi' the French as much as 
any man, as long as we can be sure o' beating 
them ; but, I ßay, make sure o' that, and then 
give them every advantage. Now I reckon gov- 
ernment is not sure as yet, for ? the papers it said 
as half th* ships i' th' Channel had not got their 

{>roper complement o' raen ; and all as I say is, 
et government judge a bit for us ; and if they 
say they're hampered for want o' men, why we 
most make it np somehow. John and Jercmiah 
Fester pay in taxes, and Militiaman pays in j>cr- 
son ; and if sailors can not pay in taxes, and will 
not pay in person, why they mnst be made to 
pay; and that's what th' press-gang is for, I 
reckon. For my part, when I read o' the wny 
those French chaps are going on, I am thankful 
to be govemed by King George and a British 
Constitution." 

Daniel took his pipe out of his mouth at this. 

4 'And when did I say a word again King 
George and the Constitution ? I only ax 'cm to 
govern me as I judge best, and that's what I call 
representation. When I gived my vote to Meas- 
ter Cbolmley to go up to t' Parliament Ilouse, I 
as good as said, ' Now you go up there, sir, and 
teil 'om what I, Dannel Robson, think right, and 
what I, Dannel Robson, wish to have done.' 
Else I'd be darned if I'd ha* gi'cn my vote to him 
or any other man. And div yo' think I want 
Seth Robson (as is my own brother's son, and 
mate to a collicr) to be cotehed up by a press- 
gang, and ten to one his wages all unpaid ? Div 
yo' think Pd send up Mcaster Cholmley to speak 
up for that piece o' work? Not I." He took 
np his pipe a*gain, shook out the ashes, blcw it 
into a spark, and shut his eyes, preparatory to 
listening. 

44 But, asking pardon, laws is made for the 
good of the nation, not for your good or mine." 

Daniel could not stand this. • He laid down 
his pipe, opened his eyes, stared straight at Philip 
- before speaking, in order to enforce his words, 
and then said slowly, 

44 Nation here ! nation there ! I'm a man and 
you're another, but nation's nowhere. If Meas- 
ter Cholmley talkecf to me i' that fashion, he'd 
look long for another vote frae me. I can make 
ont King George, and Measter Pitt, and you and 
me, but nation ! nation, go hang 1" 

Philip, who sometime8 pursued an argument 
longer than was politic for himself, especially 
when he feit sure of being on the conquering side, 
dif not see that Daniel Robson was passing out 
of the indifference of conscious wisdom into that 
State of anger which ensues when a qnestion be- 
comes personal in some nnspoken way. Robson 
had contested this subjeet once or- twice before, 
and had the remembrance of former disputes to 
sdd to his present vebemence. So it was well 
fartheh&rmony ofthe ereniag ihat Bell and Syl- 



via retumed from the kitchen to sit in the house- 
place. They had been to wash up the pans and 
basins used for supper; Sylvia had privately 
shown off her cloak, and got over her m other 's 
shake of the head at its color with a coaxing kiss, 
at the end of which her mother had adjusted her 
cap with a " There ! there ! ha' doue wi' theo." 
but had no more heart to show her disapproha- 
tion ; and now they came back to their usual oc- 
cupatio™ until it should please their visitor to 
go; then they would rake the fire and be off to 
bed; for neither Sylvia's spinning nor Bell's knit- 
ting was worth candlc-light, and morning hours 
are precious in a dairy. 

People speak of the way in which harp-play- 
ing sets off a graccful figurc ; spinning is almost. 
as becoming an employment. A woman Stands 
at the great wool-wheel, one arm extended, the 
other holding the thread, her head thrown back 
to take in all the scope of her oecupation ; or if 
it is the lesser spinning-wheel for flax — and it 
was this that Sylvia movcd forward to-night— 
the pretty soundof the buzzing, whirring motion, 
the attitude of the spinner, foot and hand alike 
engaged in the business — the bunch of gay col- 
ored ribbon that tics the bündle of flax on the 
rock — all make it into a picturesque piece of do- 
mestie business that may rival harp-playing any 
day for the amount of softness and grace which 
it calls out. 

Sylvia's cheeks were rather flushed by the 
warmth of the room after the frosty air. The 
bluo ribbon with which she had thought it nec- 
essary to tic back her hair before putting on her 
hat to go to market had got rather loosc, and al- 
lowed her disarranged curla to stray in a manner 
which would have annoyed her extremely if she 
had been up stairs to look at hcrsclf in the glass ; 
but, although they were not set in the exaet fash- 
ion which Sylvia esteemed as correct, they look- 
ed very pretty and luxuriant. Her little foot, 
placed on the "traddle," was still incased in its 
smartly buckled shoe — not slightly to her discom- 
fort, as she was unaecustomed to be shod in Walk- 
ing far ; only as Philip had aecompanied them 
home, neither she nor Molly had liked to go bare- 
foot. Her round mottled arm and'ruddv taper 
hand drew out the flax with Ümblc, agile mo- 
tion, keeping time to the movement ofthe wheel. 
All this Philip could see ; the greater part of her 
face was lost to him, as she half a-verted it, with 
a shy dislike to the way in which she knew from 
past experience that cousin Philip always stared' 
at her. And avert it as she would, she heard 
with silent petulance the harsh screech of Philip's 
chair as he heavilv dragged it on the stonc floor, 
sitting on it all the while, and feit that he was 
meving round so as to look at her as much as 
was in his power, without absolutely turning his 
back on either her father or mother. She got 
herseif ready for the first opportunity of contra- 
diction or Opposition. 

44 Well, wench ! and has ta bought this grand 
new cloak ?" 

44 Yes, feyther. It's a tcarlet one." 

44 Ay, ay ! and what does mother say ?" 

44 Oh, mother's content," said Sylvia, a little 
doubting in her heart, but determined to defy 
Philip at all hazards. 

44 Mother will put up with it, if it does na' spot, 
would be nearer fact, I'm thinking," said Bell, 
qaieüy. 
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"I wanted Syhria to take th -^-gray," said 

s Philip. 

* " And I chose the red, it's so mach gayer, and 

fe folk can see me the farther off ; feyther likes to 



sce me at first tum o* t' lane, don't yo', feyther? 
^ and 1*11 ne'er turn out when it's boun' for to rain, 
l so it shall ne'er get a spot near it, mammy." 

"I reckoned it were to wear V bad weather," 
t said Bell. " Leastways that were the pretext o' 
coaxing feyther out o' it" 

She said it in a kindly tone, though the words 

became a prudent rather than a fond mother. 

But Sylvia understood her better than Daniel 

" did, as it appeared. t 

• ' Hou'd thy tongue, mother. She ne'er spoke 
a pretext at all." 

He did not rightly know what a "pretext" 
was : Bell was a touch better educated than her 
husband, but he did not acknowledge this, and 
made a particular point of difFering from her 
whenever she used a word beyond his compre- 
hension. 

" She's a good lass at times; and if she liked 
to wear a yellow-orange cloak she should have 
it. Here's Philip here, as Stands up for laws and 
press-gangs, I'll set him to find os a law again 
pleasing our lass ; and she our only one. Thou 
dost na* think on that, mother !" . 

Bell did think of that often— oftener than her 
husband, perhaps; for she remembered every 
day, and many times a day, the little one that had 
been born and had died while its father was away 
on some long voyage. But it was not her way to 
make replies. 

Sylvia, who had more insight into her mother 's 
heart than Daniel, broke in with a new subject. 

" Oh ! as for Philip, he has been preaching up 
laws all t* way home. I said naught, but let 
Molly hold her own ; or etee I could ha' told a 
täte about silks, an" lace, aTd things." 

Philip's face flushed ; not because of the smug- 
gling — every one did that, only it was considered 
polite to ignore it ; but he was annoyed to per- 
ceive how quickly his little cousin had discovered 
that his practice did not agree with his preach- 
ing, and vexed, too, to see how delighted she was 
to bring out the fact. He had some little idea, 
too, that his uncle might make use of his practice 
as an argument against the preaching he had 
lately been indulging in in Opposition to Daniel. 
But Daniel was too far gone in his Hollands and 
water to do more than enunciate his own opin- 
ions, which he did with hesitating and labored 
distinctness in the following sentence. 

* ' What I think and say is this. Laws is made 
for to keep some folks fra' harming others. Press- 
gangs and coast-guards härm me i' mybusiness, 
and keep me fra' getting what I want. There- 
fore what I think and say is this : Measter Cholm- 
ley should put down press-gangs and coast-guards. 
If that there isn't reason, I ax you to teil me 
what is ; an* if Measflr Cholmley don't do what 
I ax him, he may go wnistle for my vote, he may." 

At this period in his conversation Bell Robson 
interfered ; not in the least from any feeling of 
disgust or annoyance, or dread of what he might 
say or do if he went on drinking, but simply as a 
matter of health. Sylvia, too, was not in the 
least annoyed; not only with her fat&er, but with 
every man whom she knew, excepting her cousin 
Philip, was it a matter of course to drink tili their 
ideas became confused. So she simply put her 
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wheel aside as preparatory to going to bed, wie* 
her mother said, in a more decided tone than that 
which she used on any other occasion but this 
and Bimilar ones, 

"Come, measter, you've had as mach as is 
good for you." 

" Let a' be ! let a' be," said he, clutching at the 
bottle of spirits, but perhaps rather more good- 
humored with what he had drunk th#n he was 
before ; he jerked a little more into his glass be- 
fore his wife carried it off, and locked it up in the 
cupboard, putting the key in her pocket, and then 
he said, winking at Philip, 

" Eh ! my man, ne'er gie a woman t' whip 
hand o'er yo' ! Yo' seen what it brings a man 
to ; but for a' that TU vote for Cholmley, an* 
d t' press-gang !" 

He had to shout out the last after Philip ; for 
Hepburn, really anxious to please his aunt, and 
disliking drinking habits him seif by Constitution, 
was already at the door, and setting out on his 
return home, thinking, it must be confessed, far y 
more of the character of Sylvia's shake of the 
hand than of the parting words of either his un- 
cle or aunt. 



CHAPTER V. 

STOBT OF THE PRESS-GANG. 

For a few days after the evening mentioned 
in the last chapter the weather was dull. Not in 
quick, suddcn showers did the rain come down, 
but in constant drizzle, blotting out all color from 
the 8urrounding landscape, and Alling the air 
with fine gray mist, until people breathed more 
water than air. At such times the consciousness 
of the nearness of the vast unseen sea acted as a 
dreary depression to the spirits , but, besides act- 
ing on the nerves of the excitable, such weather 
affected the sensitive or ailing in material ways. 
Daniel Robson's fit of rheumatism incapacitated 
him from stirring abroad ; and to a man of his 
active habits, and somewhat inactive mind, this 
was a great hardship. He was not ill tempered 
natural ly, but this State of confinement made him 
more ill tempered than he had ever been before 
in his life. He sat in the chimney-comer, abus- 
ing the weather and doubüng the wisdom or de- 
sirableness of all his wife saw fit to do in the 
usual daily household matters. The " chimney- 
comer" was really a corner at Haytersbank ; 
there were two projecting walls on each side of 
the fireplace, running about six feet into the 
room, and a stout wooden settle was placed 
against one of these, while opposite was the oir- 
cular-backed "master's chair," the seatof which 
was composed of a Square piece of wood judi- 
cionsly hollowed out, and placed with one corner 
to the front. Here, in füll view of all the Oper- 
ations going on over the fire, sat Daniel Robson 
for four live-long days, and advising and direct- 
ing his wife in all such minor matters as the 
boiling of potatoes, the making of porridge, all 
the work on which she especially piqued herael£ 
and on which she would have taken advice — 
no ! not from the most skilled housewife in all 
the three Ridings. But, somehow, she managed 
to keep her tongue quiet from telling him, as she 
would have done any woman, and any other 
man, to mind his own business, or she would pin 
a dishclout to his tail. She even checked Syl- 
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via when the latter proposed, as mach for fnn as 
fbr any thing eise, that his ignorant directions 
ghoald be followed, and the consequences brought 
before his eyes and his nose. 

"Na, na!" said Bell; "th' feyther's feyther, 
and we mnn respect him. But it's dree work 
havin' a man i' th' honse, narsing the fire, an* 
such weather too, and not a soul Coming near 
us, not evan to fall out wi' him ; for thee and me 
mnst na' do that, for th' Bible's sake, dear ; and 
a good stand-np wordy quarrel would do him a 
power of good — stir his blood like. I wish Philip 
would turn up." 

Bell sighed, for in these four days she had ex- 
perienced somewhat of Madame de Maintenon's 
difficulty (and with fewer resources to meet it) 
of trying to amuse a man who was not amusable. 
For Bell, good and sensible as she was, was not 
a woman of resources. Sylvias plan, undutiful 
as it was in her mother's eyes, would have done 
Daniel more good, even tliough it might have 
made him angry, than his wife's quiet, careful 
monotony of action, which, however it might 
condnee to her husband's comfort when he was 
absent, did not amuse him when present. 

Sylvia sconted the notion of cousin Philip 
Coming into their household in the character of 
an amusing or entertaining person, tili she near- 
ly made her mother angry at her ridicule of the 
good, steady young fcllow, to whom Bell looked 
up as the pattern of all that early manhood 
should be. But the moment Sylvia saw she had 
been giving her mother pain, she left off her will- 
fnl little jokes, and kissed her, and told her she 
would manage all famously, and ran out of the 
back kitchen, in which Che mother and her daugh- 
ter had been scrubbing the churn and all the 
wooden implements of butter - making. Bell 
looked at the pretty figure of her little daughter 
as, running past with her apron thrown over her 
bead, she darkened the window beneath which 
her mother was doing her work. She paused 
just for a moment, and then said, almost una- 
wares to herseif, "Bloss thee, lass," before re- 
«nming her scouring of what already looked al- 
most snow.white. 

Sylvia scampered across the rough farm-yard 
in the wetting, drizzling rain, to the place where 
she expected to find Kester; but he was not 
tbere, so she had to retrace her Steps to the cow- 
house, and, making her way up a rough kind of 
ladder-stairease fixed straight against the wall, 
she surprised Kester as he sat in the wool-loft, 
looking over the fleeces reserved for the home- 
tpinning, by popping her bright face, swathed 
round with her blue woolen apron, up through 
the trap-door, and thus, her head the only visible 
part, she addressed the farm-servant, who was 
almost like one of the fnmily : 

" Kester, feyther's just tiring his sei* wi' wea- 
riness an* vexation, sitting by th' fireside wi' his 
hands afore him, atf' naught to do. An* moth- 
er and me can't thjnk on aught asll rouse him 
np to a bit of a laugh, or aught more cheerful 
1 than a scolding. Now, Kester, thou must just 
be off, and find Harry Donkin th' tailor, and 
bring him here ; it's gettin' on for Martinmas, 
an* he'll be Coming his rounds, and he may as 
well come here first as last, aud feyther's clothes 
want a deal o' mending up, and Harry 's always 
ftdl of his news, and anyhow he'll do for feyther 
to scold, an' be a now person too, and that's 



[ somewhat fbr*all on us. Now go, like a good 
old Kester as von are." 

Kester looked at her with loving. faithful ad- 
miration. He had set himself his day ? s work in 
his master's absence, and was very desirous of 
finishing it , # but, somehow, he never dreamed of 
resisting Sylvia, so he only stated the case. 

"T' 'oof's a vast o* muck in 't, an' a thowt as 
a'd fcttle it, an' do it up, but a reckon a mun do 
yo'r biddin'." 

"There's a good old Kester," said she. smil- 
ing, and nodding her muffled head at him ; then 
she dipped down out of his sight, then rose up 
Ugain (he had never taken his slow, moony eyes 
from the spot where she had disappeared), to say, 
"Now, Kester, be wary aud deep : thou must teil 
Harry Donkin not to let on as we've sent fur him, 
but just to come in as if he were on his round, 
and took us first ; and he must ask feyther if 
there is any work for him to do ; and I'll answer 
for 't, he'll have a welcome and a half. Now, be 
deep and fuuse, mind theo !" 

" A'se deep an* fause enow wi' simple folk; 
but what can a do i' Donkin be as fause as me — 
as happen he may be ?'' 

"Ga way wi'thee! P Donkin be Solomon, 
thou mnst be t' Queen o' Sheba ; and I'se bound 
for to say she outwitted him at last ! " 

Kester laughed so long at the idca of his being 
the Queen of Sheba that Sylvia was back by her 
mother's side before the cachinnation ended. 

That night, just as Sylvia was preparing to go 
to bed in her little closet of a room, she heard 
some shot rattling at her window. She opened 
the little casement, and saw Kester standing 1m?- 
low. He recommenced where he left off, with a 
laugh — 

"He, he, he! A'se been th' queen ! A'se 
ta'en Donkin on t' met side, an' he'll coom in 
to-morrow, just permiskus, an' ax for work, like 
as if 't were a favor ; t' oud felley were a bit cross- 
graincd at startin', for he were workin' at Farm- 
er Crosskey's up at t'other side o' t' town, whecr 
they puts a strike an* a half o' maut intil t' beer, 
when most folk put nobbut a strike, an 't made 
him ill fo convince ; but he'll coom, niver fear." 

The honest fellow never said a word of the 
Shilling he had paid out of his own pocket to for- 
ward Sylvia's wishes, and to persuade the tailor 
to leave the good beer. All his anxiety now was 
to know if he had been missed, and if it was like- 
ly that a scolding awaited him in the morning. 

"T* oud measter didn't set up his back 'cause 
a didn't coom in t' supper ?" 

"He questioned a bit as to what thou wert 
about, but mother didn't know, an' I held my 
peace. Mother carried thy supper in t' loft for 
thee." 

" A'll gang after 't, then, for a'ra like a pair o' 
bellowses wi' t' wind out— just two flat sides wi' 
nowt betwixt." _ 

The next morning Syvia's face was a little 
redder than usual when Harry Donkin's bow- 
legs were seen circling down the path to the 
house door. 

"Here's Donkin, for sure!" exclaimed Bell, 
when she caught sight of him a minute after her 
daughter. " Well, I just call that lucky ! for 
he'll be Company for thee while Sylvia and me 
has to turn th' cheeses." 

. This was too original a remark for a wife to 
make, in Daniel's opinion, on this especial mora- 
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ing, whon his rheumatism was twinging him 
more than usual, so he replied with severity, 

"That's all t' women know about it. Wi' 
them it's * coompany, coompany* coompany,' an' 
they think a man's no better than theirsels. A'd 
have ye' to know a've a vast o' thoughts in my- 
sel', as Fm noane willing to lay out for t' benefit 
o' every man. A've niver gotten time for medi- 
tation sin' a were married — leastways sin' a left 
t' sea. Aboard ship, wi' niver a woman wi'in 
leagues o' hau, and upo' t' mast-head, in special, 
a could." 

"Then I'd better teil Donkin as we've no 
work for him," said Sylvia, instinctively mana- 
ging her father by agreeing with him, instead of 
reasoning with or contradicting him. 

"Now, there you go!" wrenching himself 
round, for fear Sylvia should carry her meekly- 
raade threat into execution. " Ugh ! ugh !" as 
his limb hurt him. " Come in, Harry, come in, 
and talk a bit o'.sense to me, for a've been shut 
up wi' women these four days, and a'm a'most a 
nateral by this time. A'se bound for 't ? they'll 
find ye' some wark, if 't's naught but for t' save 
their own fingers." 

So Harry took off his coat, and scated himself 
professional-wise on the hastily-cleared dresser, 
so that he might have all the light afforded by 
the long, low casement window. Then he blew 
in his thimble, sucked his finger, so that they 
might adhere tightly together, and looked about 
for a subject for opening conversation, while Syl- 
via and her mother might be heard opening and 
shutting drawers and box-lids before they could 
find the articles that needed repair, or that were 
r-equired to mend each other. 

"Women's well enough i' their way," said 
Daniel, in a philosophizing tone, "but a man 
may have too much on 'em. Now there's me, 
leg-fast these four days, and a'll make free to say 
to ye', a'd rayther a deal ha' been loading düng 
i* t* wettest weather ; an' a' reckon it's th' being 
N wi' naught but women as tire,s me so ; they talk 
so foolish it gets int' t' bones like. Now thou 
know'st thou'rt not called much of a man oather, 
but, bless ye', t' ninth part's summut to be thank- 
ful for, after naught but women. An' yet, yo' 
seen, they were for sending yo' away i' their fool- 
ishness ! Well, missus, and who's to pay for t' 
fettling of all them clothes?" as Bell came down 
with her arras füll. She was going to answer 
her husband meekly and literally aecording to 
her wont, but Sylvia, already detecting the in- 
creased cheerfulness of his tone, called out from 
behind her mother, 

" I am, feyther. I'm going for t' seil my new 
cloak as I bought Thursday for the mending on 
your old coats and waistcoats." 

"Hearkcn tili her," said Daniel, chuckling. 
" She 's a true wench. Three days sin' noane so 
füll as she o'«th' new cloak that now she's fain t' 
seil." 

" Ay, Harry. If feyther won't pay ye for mak- 
ing all these old clothes as good as new, PH seil 
my new red cloak sooner than you shall go un- 
paid." 

" A reckon it's a bargain," said Harry, Cast- 
ing sharp, professional eyes on the heap before 
him, and singling out the best article as to text- 
ure for examination and comment. 

"They're all again these metal buttons," said 
he. " Silk weavers hat been petitioning minis- 



ten t' make a law to favor silk buttons ; and I 
did hear teil as there were informers going about 
spying after metal buttons, and as how they could 
haul ye' before a justice for wearing on 'em." 

" A were wed in 'em, and a'll wear 'em to my 
dyin' day, or a'll wear noane at a'. They're for 
makking such a pack o' laws, they'll be for med- 
dling wi' my fashion o' sleeping next, and taxing 
me for every snore a give. They've been after t' 
winders, and after t' vittle, and after t' very saut 
tp 't ; it's dearer by häuf an' more nor it were 
when a were a boy : they're a meddlesome set o* 
folks, law-makers is, an' a'll ne'er believe King 
George has aught t' do wi' 't. But mark my 
words ; I were .wed wi' brass buttons, and brass 
buttons a'll wear to my death, an' if they moith- 
er me about it, a'll wear brass buttons i' my cof- 
fin!" 

By this time Harry had arranged a certain 
course of action with Mrs. Robson, condueting 
the (Konsultation and agreement by signs. His 
thread was flying fast already, and the mother 
and daughter feit more free to pursue their oKvn 
business than they had done for several days ; 
for it was a good sign that Daniel had taken his 
pipe out of the square hollow in the fireside wall, 
where he usually kept it, and was preparing to 
diversify his remarks with satisfying interludes 
of puffing. 

"Why, look ye; this very baccy hat! a run 
for't. It came ashore sewed up neatly enough 
i' a woman's stays, as was wife to a fishing 
smack down at t' bay yonder. She were a lean 
thing as ever you saw when she went for t' see f 
her husband aboard t' vessel, but she coom back 
lustier by a deal, an' wi' many a thing on her, 
here and there, besides baccy. An' that were i' 
t' face o' coast-guard, and yon tender, an' a*. 
But she made as though she were tipsy, an' so 
they did naught but curse her, an' get out on her 
way." 

'* Speaking of t' tender, there's been a piece o' 
wark i' Monkshaven this week wi' t' press-gang," / 
said Harry. 

" Ay ! ay ! our lass was telling about 't ; but, 
Lord bless ye ! there's no gettin' th' rights on a 
story out on-a woman — though a will say this 
for our Sylvia, she's as bright a lass as e'er a 
man looked at." 

Now the truth \fas, that Daniel had not liked 
to demean himself, at the time when Sylvia 
came back so füll of what she had seen at 
Monkshaven, by evincing any curiosity on the 
subject. He had then thought -that the mext 
day he would find some business that should 
take him down to Monkshaven, when he could 
learn all that was to be learncd, without flatter- 
ing his womankind by asking questions, as if any 
thing they might say could interest him. He 
had a strong notion of being a kind of domestic * 
Jupiter. 

"It's made a deal o' wark i' Monkshaven. 
Folk had gotten to think naught o' t' tender, she 
lay so still, an' t' leftenant paid such a good price 
for all he wanted for t' ship. But o' Thursday t* 
Resolution, first whaler bacK this season, came in 
port, and t' press-gang showed their teeth, and 
carried off four as good able-bödied seamen as 
ever I made trowsers for ; and t' .place were all 
up like a nest o' wasps, when yon'vc set your 
foot in t' midst. They were so mad, they were 
ready for t' fight t' very ^axvB!-*RNft*r 
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" A wish a'd been theer ! A just wish a had ! 
A've a score for t' reckou up wi' t' press-gang !" 

And the old man lifted up his right hand — his 
hand on which the forefiuger and thumb were 
maimed and useless — partly in denunciation, 
and partly as a witness of what he had endnred 
to escape from the Service, abhorred becanse it 
was forced. His face became a totally different 
conntenance with the expression of settled and 
nnrelenting indignation which his words called 
out. 

"G'on, man, g'on," said Daniel, impatient 
with Donkin for the little dclay occasioned by 
the necessity of arranging his work more fully. 

u Ay! ay! all in good time; for a've a long 
tale to teil yet ; an 1 a mun have some 'un to jron 
me out my seams, and look me ont my bits, for 
thcrc's none here fit for my purpose."' 

"Dang thy bits ! Hcre, Sylvie ! Sylvie ! come 
and be tailor's man, and let t' chap get settled 
4 Sharp, for a'm fain t' hear his story." 

Sylvia took her directions, and placed her 
iron» in the fire, and ran up stairs for the bündle 
which had been put aside by her careful mother 
for occasions like the present. It consisted of 
small pieces of rarious colored cloth, cut out of 
old coats and waistcoats, and similar garments, 
when the whole had become too much worn for 
use, yet when part had been good enough to be 
treasured by a thrifty housewife. Daniel graw 
angry betöre Donkin had sclecfed his patterns 
and settled the work to his own mind. 

"Well," said he at last, "a mought be a 
yonng man a-goin' a wooin', by t' pains thous't 
taken for t' match my oud clothes. I doant care 
if they're patched wi* scarlet, a teil thee, so as 
thou'lt work away at thy tale wi' thy tongue, 
same time as thou works a^ thy needle wi' thy 
fingere." 

"Then, as a were saying, all Monkshaven 
were like a nest o' wasps, flying hither and thith- 
er, and makin' sich a buzzin' and a talkin' as 
never were ; and each wi' his stmg out, ready 
for t' vent his venom o' rage and revenge. And 
women eryin' and sobbin' i' t' streets — when, 
Lord help us ! o' Saturday came a worse time 
than ever ; for all Friday there had been a kind 
o' expeetation an' dismay about t' Good Fortune, 
as t* mariners had said was off St. Abb's Head 
o' Thursday, when t' Resolution came in ; and 
there was wives and maids wi' husbands an' 
sweethearts aboard t' Good Fortune ready to throw 
their eyes out on their heads wi' gazing, gazing 
nor'ards over t' sea, as were all one haze o' blank, 
ness wi' t' rain; and when t' afternoon tide 
comed in, an' nc'er a line on her to be seen, folk 
were oncertain as t' whether she were holding 
off for fear o' t' tender — as were out o' sight too 
— or what were her mak' o' going on. An' t' 
poor wet, draggled womenfolk came up t' town, 
.some slowly crying, as if their hearts was sick, 
an' others just bent their heads to t' wind, and 
went straight t' their homes, nother looking nor 
speaking to ony one, but barred their doors, and 
stiffened theirsels up for a night o' waiting. Sat- 
urday morn — you'U mind/ Saturday. morn, it 
were stormy and gusty, downright dirty weather 
— there stood t' folk again by daylight, a watch- 
ing an' a straining, and by that tide t' Good For- 
tune came o'er t' bar. But t' excisemen had sent 
back her news by t' boat as took 'em there. 
They had a deal of oil, and a vast o' blubber. ! 



But for all ttat her flag was drooping i* tV rain, 
half-mast high, for mourning and sorrow, an' 
they had a dead man aboard — a dead man, as 
was living and strong last sunrise. An' then 
was another as lay between life and death, and 
there was seven more as should ha' been there, 
as wasn't, but was carried off by t' gang. T 
frigate, as we 'n a' heard teil on as lying off 
Hartlepool, got tidings fra' t' tender as captured 
t' seamen o' Thursday ; and th' Aurora, as they 
ca'ed her, made off for t' nor'ard; and nine 
leagues off St. Abb's Head, t' Resolution thinb 
she were, she see'd t' frigate, and knowed by her 
build she were a man-o'-war, and guessed sbe 
were bound on king's kidnapping. I seen t? 
wounded man mysen wi' my own eyes ; and hell 
live ! he'll live ! Niver a man died yet, wi' such 
a strong purpose o' vengeance in him. He could 
barely speak, for he were badly shot, but his col 
or came and went as t' master's mate an' t' cap- 
tain telled me and some others how t* Auron 
fired at 'em, and how t' innocent whaler hoisted 
her colors, but afore they were fairly ran up an- 
other shot came close in t* shrouds, and then t" 
Greenland ship, being t' windward, bore dowi 
on t' frigate y but as they knew she were an ood 
fox, and bent on mischief, Kinraid (that 's he who 
lies a-dying, only he'll noane die, a'se bound) 
the specksioneer, bade t' men go down between 
deeks, and fasten t' hatches well, an' he'd stand 
guard, he an' captain, and t' oud master's mate, 
being left upo' deck for t' give a welcome, just 
skin-deep, to t' boat's crew fra' t' Aurora, as ther 
could see Coming t'wards them o'er t' water, wf 
their reg'lar maio'-war's rowing — " 

"Damn 'em!" said Daniel, in soliloquy, and 
under his breath. 

Sylvia stood, poising her iron, and listening 
eagerly, afraid to give Donkin the bot iron for 
fear of interrupting the narrative, unwilling to 
put it into the fire again, because that action 
would perchance remind him of his work, which 
now the tailor had forgotten, so eager was he h 
telling his story. 

' ' Well ! they came on over the waters wi' great 
bounds, and up the sides they came like locusts, 
all armed men ; an' t' captain says he saw Kin- 
raid hide away his whaling-knife und er some 
tarpaulin', and he knew he meant mischief, an' 
he would no more ha* sfopped him wi* a word 
nor he would ha' stopped him fra' killing a whale. 
And when th' Aurora' s men were aboard, pne 01 
'em runs to th' heim ; 'and at that, t' captain sava, 
he feit as if his wife were kissed afore his face; 
but says he, ( I bethought me on t' men as were 
shut up below hatches, an' I remembered t' folk 
at Monkshaven as were looking out for us even 
then ; an' I said to mysel', I would speak fair as 
long as I could, more by token o' the whaling- 
knife as I could see glinting bright under t' black 
tarpaulin'.' So he spoke quite fair and civil, 
though he see'd they was nearing t' Aurora, and 
t' Aurora was nearing them. Then th' navy cap- 
tain hailed him thro' t' trumpet wi' a great rough 
blast, and says he, 'Order your men to come on, 
deck.' And t' captain of t' whaler says, his men 
cried up from under t' hatches as they'd niver be 
gi'en up wi'out bloodshed, and he sees Kinraid 
take out his pistol, and look well to t' priming; 
so he says to t' navy captain, 'We're protected 
Greenland-men, and you have no right. t' meddle 
wi' us. ' But t' navy captain only bellows t' more, 
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' Order your men t' come on deck. If they won't 
obey you, and you have lost the command of your 
vessel, I reckon you're in a State of mutiny, and 
you may come aboard t' Aurora, and such men 
as are willing t' follow you, and I will fire int' 
the rest.' Yo' see^hat were t' depth o' t' man ; 
he were for pretendmg and pretexting as t' cap- 
tain could na" manage his own ship, and as he'd 
help him. But our Greenland captain were noane 
so poor-spirited ? ' and says he, ' She's füll of oil, 
and I wäre you of consequences if you fire into 
her. Anyhow, pirate or no pirate' (for t' word 
stuck in his gizzard), ' I'm a honest Monkshaven 
man, an' I come fra' a land where there's great 
icebergs and many a deadly danger, but ne'er a 
press-gang, thank God ! and that's what you are, 
I reckon.' Them's the words he told me, but 
whether he spoke 'em out so bold at t' time, I'se 
not so sure ; they were in his mind for t' speak, 
only maybe prudence got t' better on him, for he 
said he prayed i' his heart to bring his cargo safe 
to t' owners, come what might. Well, t' Aurora's 
men aboard t' Good Fortune cried out '-might they 
fire down t' hatches, and bring t' men out that a 
way ?' and then t' specksioneer, he speaks, an' he 
says he Stands ower t' hatches, and he has two 
good pistols, and summut besides, and he don't 
care for his life, being a bachelor, but all below 
are married men, ye see, and he'll put an end to 
t' first two chaps as come near t' hatches. An' 
they say he picked two off as made for t' coom 
near, and then, just as he were stooping for t' 
whaling-knife, an' it's as big as a sickle — " 

" Teach folk as don't know a whaling-knife," 
cried Daniel. 4< I were a Greenland-man my- 
ser." 

"They shot him thqpigh t' side, and dizzied 
him, and kicked him aside for dead ; and fired 
down t' hatches, and killed one man, ancb dis- 
abled two, and then t' rest cried for quarter, for 
life is fewcet, e'en aboard a king's ship ; and t' 
Aurora carried 'em off, wound"d men, an' able 
men an* all, leaving Kiuraid for dead as was not 
dead, and Darley for dead as was dead, an' t' cap- 
tain and master's mate as were too old for work ; 
an' t' captain, as loves Kinraid like a brother, 
poured rum down his throat, and bandaged him 
up, and has sent for t' first doctor i' Monkshaven 
for to get t' slugs odt ; for they say there's ne'er 
such a harpooner in a' th' Greenland seas ; an' I 
can speak fra' my own seeing he's a fine young 
fellow where he lies there, all stark and wan for 
weakness and loss o' blood. But Darley's dead 
as a door-nail ; and there's to be such a burying 
of him as never was seen afore i' Monkshaven, 
come Sunday. And now gi' us t' iron, wench, 
and let's lose no more time a talking." 

" It's noane loss o' time," said Daniel, moving 
himself heavily in his chair, to feel how helpless 
he was once more. « * If a were as young as once 
a were — nay, lad, if a had na these sore rheu- 
matics now, & reckon as t' press-gang 'ud find out 
as t' shouldn't do such things for nothing. Bless 
thee, man ! it's waur' nor i' my youA i' th' Amer- 
iky war, and then 't were bad enough." 

"And Kinraid?" said Sylvia, drawing a long 
breath after the effort of realizing it all ; her 
cheeks had flushed up, and her eyes had glitter- 
ed during the progress of the tale. 

" Oh ! he'll do. He'll not die. Life's stuff is 
in him yet." 

"He'll be Molly Corney's cousin, I reckon," 



said Sylvia, bethinking her with a blush of Molly 4 
Corney's implication that he was more than a ' 
cousin to her, and immediately longing to go off 
and see Molly, and hear all the little details which* 
women do not think it beneath them to give to 
women. From that time Sylvia's little heart 
was bent on this purpose. But it was not one 
to be openly avowed even to herseif. She only 
wanted sadly to see Molly, and she almost be- 
lieved herseif that it was to consult her about the 
fashion of her cloak, which Donkin was to cut 
out, and which she was to make under his direc- 
tions ; at any rate, this was the reason she gave 
to her mother when the day's work was done, 
and a fine gleam came out upon the pale and 
watery sky toward evening. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE SAILOR'S FUNERAL. 

Mass Brow, the Corneys' house, was but a dis- 
orderly, comfortless place. You had to cross a 
dirty farm-yard, all puddles and dung-heaps, on 
stepping stones, to get to the door of the house- 
place. That great room itself was sure to have 
clothes hangkig to dry at the fire whatever day % 
of the week it was, some one of the large irregu- 
lär family having had what is called in the dis- 
trict a " dab-wash" of a few articles, forgotten on 
the regulär day. And sometimes these articles 
lav in their dirty State in the untidy kitchen, out 
onvhich a room, half parlor, half bedroom, open- 
ed on one side, and a dairy, the only clean place 
in the house, at the opposite. In face of you, as 
you entered the door, was the entrance to the 
working-kitchen, or scullery. Still, in spite of 
disorder like this, there was a well-to-do aspect 
about the place ; the Corneys were rieh in their 
way, in flocks and her€s as well as in children, - 
and to them neither dirt nor the perpetual bastle 
arising from ill-ordered work detracted from com- 
fort. They were all of an easy, good-tempered 
nature ; Mrs. Corney and her. daughters gave 
every one a welcome at whatever time of the day 
they came, and would just as soon sit down for a 
gossip at ten o'clock in the morning as at five in 
the evening, though at the former time the honse- 
place was füll of work of various kinds which 
ought to be got out of hand and done with, while 
the latter hour was toward the end of the day, 
when farmers' wives and daughters were usually 
— "cleaned" was the word then, "dressed" is 
that in vogue now. Of course, in such a house- 
hold as this, SyMa was sure to be gladly reeeived. 
She was young, • and pretty, and bright, and 
brought a fresh breeze of pleasant air about her 
as her appropriate atmosphere. And besides, 
Bell Robson held her head so high that visits 
from her daughter were rather esteemed as a fa- 
vor, for it was not every where that Sylvia was ' 
allowed to go. 

"Sit yo' down, sit yo' down!" cried Dame 
Corney, 'dusting a chair with her apron; "a 
reckon Molly '11 be in i' no time. She's nobbut 
gone int' t' orchard, to see if she can find wind- 
falls enough for t' make a pie or two for t' lads.- 
They like nowt so weel for supper as apple-pies 
sweetened wi' treacle, crust stout and leathery, 
as Stands chewing, and we hannot getten in wer 
apples yet." 
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"If Molly is in th' orchard, 111 go find her," 
Said Sylvia. 

" Well ! yo' lasses will have your conks" (pri- 
vate talks), " a know ; secrets 'bout sweethearts 
and such like," said Mrs. Corney, with a know- 
ing look which made Sylvia hate her for the mo- 
ment. "A've not forgotten as a were young 
mvsen. Tak' care ; there's a pool o' mucky wa- 
ter just outside t' back door." 

But Sylvia was half way across the back yard 
— worse,*if possible, than the front as to the eon- 
dition in which it was kcpt — and had passed 
through the little gate into the orchard. It was 
füll of old gnarlcd apple-trees, their trunks cov- 
ered with gray liehen, in which the eunning 
chaffinch built her nest in spring-time. The 
cankered branches remained on the trees, and 
added to the knotted interweaving overhead, if 
they did. not to the produetiveness ; the grass 
grew in long tufts, and was wet and tangled un- 
der foot. There was a tolerable crop of rosy ap- 
ples still hanging on the gray old trees, and here 
and there they showed ruddy in the green bosses 
of untrimmed grass. Why the fruit was not 
gathered, as it was evidently ripe, wonld have 
puzzled any one not acquainted with the Corney 
# family to say ; but to them it was always a max- 
im in practice, if not in preeept, " Do nothing 
to-day that you can put off tili to-morrow," and 
accordingly the applcs dropped from the trees at 
any little gust of wind, and lay rotting on the 
ground until the "lads" wanted a supply of pies 
for siipper. 

Molly saw Sylvia, and came quickly across the 
orchard to meet her, catching her feet in knots 
of grass as she hurried along. 

" Well, lass !" said she, " who'd ha' thought o' 
•eeing yo', such a day as it has beert. " 

"But it's cleared up now beautiful," said Syl- 
via, looking up at the soft evening sky, to be seen 
through the apple bonghf. It was of a tender, 
delicate gray, with the faint warmth of a prom- 
ising sunset tinging it with a pink atmosphere. 
V* Rain is over and gone, and I wanted to know 
how my cloak is ta be made; for Donkin is 
working at our house, and I wanted to know all 
about — the news, you know." 

" What news?" asked Molly, for she had heard 
of the affair between the Good Fortune and the 
Aurora some days before ; and, tp teil the truth, 
it had rather passed out of her head just at this 
moment. 

"Haven't you heard all about th* press-gang 
, and the whaler, and the great fight, änd Kinraid, 
as is your cousin, acting so brave and grand, and 
lying on his death-bed now?'' 

"Oh!" said Molly, enlightened as to Sylvia's 
"news," and half surprised at the vehemence 
■with which the little creature spoke; "yes; a 
heerd that days ago. , But Charley's noane on 
his death-bed; he's a deal better; an* mother says 
\ as he's to be moved up here next week for nurs- 
ing and better air nor he gets i' th' town yonder." 
. " Oh ! I am so glad," said Sylvia, with all her 
heart. " I thought he'd maybe die, and I should 
Beyer see him." 

" A'll promise yo' shall see him ; that's t' say 
if a' goes on well, for he's getten an ugly hurt. 
Mother says as there's four blue marks on his 
aide as'll last him his lifo, an' t' doctor fears bleed- 
ing. i' his inside ; and then he'll drop down dead 
when no one looks for 't." 



"But you said lie was better, " said Sylvia, 
blanching a little at this aecount. 

" Ay, he's better ; but life's uneertain, special 
after gunshot wounds." 

" He acted very fine," said Sylvia, meditating. 

"A allays knowed he w>uld. Many's the 
time aVe heerd him say * honor bright," and now 
he's shown how bright his is." 

Molly did not spoak sentimentally, bat with & 
kind of proprietorship in Kinraid's honor, which 
conflrmcd Sylvia in her previous idea of a mn- 
tual attachment between her and her cousin. 
Considering this notion, she was a little surprised 
at Molly 's next speech. 

" An* about yer cloak, are you for a hood or a 
cape? a reckon that's the qnestiou." 

"Oh, I don't care; teil me more about Kin- 
raid. Do you really think he'll get better ?" 

"Dear ! how t* lass takes on about him. A'll 
teil him what a deal of interest a young woman 
taks i' him !" 

From that time Sylvia never asked another 
question about him. In a some what dry and 
altered tone, she said, after a little pause, 

"I think on a hood. What do you say to 
it?" 

"Well, hoods is a bit old-fashioned, to my 
mind. If 'twere miue, I'd have a cape cut i' 
three points, one to tie on each Shoulder, and 
one to dip down handsome behind. But let yo' 
an'me go to Monkshaven church o' Sunday, and 
see Measter Fishburn's daughters, as has their 
things made i' York, and notice a bit how they're 
made. We needn't do it i' church, but just scan 
'em o'er i' t' church-yard, and there'll be no härm 
done. Besidcs, there's to be this grand burying 
o' t' man t' press-gang 4">t, and 't will be like 
killing two bird at once." 

"I should like to go," said Sylvia. *.'I feel 
so sorry like for the poor sailors shot down and 
kidnapped just as they was Coming home* as we 
see'd 'em o' Thursday last. 1*11 ask mother if 
she'll let me go." 

" Ay, do. I know my mother'll let me, if she 
doeBn't go hersen ; for it'll be a sight to see, and 
to speak on for many a long year, after what I've 
heerd. And Miss Fishburns is sure to be there, 
so I'd just get Donkin to cut out cloak itseP, and 
keep back yer mind fra' fixing o* either cape or 
hood tili Sunday's turn'd." 

"Will you set me part o' t' way home?" said 
Sylvia, seeing the dying daylight become moro 
and more crimson through the blackening trecs. 

"No, I can't. A should like it well enough, 
but somehow there's a deal o' work to be done 
yet, for t' hours slip through one's fingers so as 
there's no knowing. Mind ye, then, o' Sunday. 
A'll be at t' stile one o'clock punctual ; and we'll 
go slowly int' th' town, and look about us as we 
go, and see folk's dresses; and go to t' church, 
and say wer prayers, and come out and have a 
look at t' funeral." 

And, with this programme of proeeedings set- 
tled for the following Sunday, the girls, whom 
neighborhood and parity of age had forced into 
some measure of friendship, parted for the time. 

Sylvia hastened home, feeling as if she had 
been abseilt long; her mother stood on the little 
knoll at the side of the house watehing for her, 
with her hand shading her eyes from the low 
rays of the setting sun; but, as soon as she snw 
her daughter in the distance, she returned to her 
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work, whatever that might be. She was not a 
woraan of many words or of mach demonstration; 
few observers would have gaessed how mach she 
loved her child ; bat Sylvia, without any reason- 
ing or Observation, instinctively knew that her 
mothcr's heart was bound up in her. 

Her father and Donkin were going on mach 
as when she had left them, talking and disputing 
away, the one compelled to be idle, the other 
stitching away as fast as he talked, They seem- 
ed as if they had never missed Sylvia ; no more 
did her mother, for that matter, for she was busy 
and absorbed in her afternoon dairy-work, to all 
appearance. But»Sylvia had noted the watching 
not three minutes before, and many a time in 
her after life, when no one cared mach for her 
outgoings and incomings, the straight, upright 
figure of her mother, fronting the setting sun, but 
searching throagh its blinding rays for a sight 
of her child, rose up like a suddenrseen picture, 
the remembrance of which smote Sylvia to the 
heart with a sense of a lost Messing, not duly 
valued while possessed. 

"Well, feyther, and how's a* wi' you?" asked 
Sylvia, going to the side of his chair, and laying 
her hand on his Shoulder. 

"Eh! harkee tili this lass o* mine. She 
thinks as because she's gone galraverging, I 
maun ha* missed her and be ailing. Why, lass, 
Donkin and me has had t' most sensible talk a've 
had this many a day. A've gi'en him a vast o* 
knowledge, and he's done me a power o' good. 
Flease God, to-morrow a'll take a Start at Walk- 
ing, if t' weather.holds up." 

"Ay l" said Donkin, with a touch of sarcasm 
In his voice ; " feyther and me has settled many 
puzzles ; it's been a loss to government as they 
have na been here for profiting by our wisdom. 
We've dorie away with taxes, and press-gangs, 
and' many a plague, and beaten t' French — i' 
our own minds, that's to say." 

"It's a wonder t' m$ as those Lunnon folks 
can't see things clear," Said Daniel, all in good 
faith. 

Sylvia did not quite understand the State of 
things as regarded pülitics and taxes — and poli- 
tics and taxes were all one in her mind, it must 
be confessed — but she saw that her innocent lit- 
tle scheme of giving her father the change of So- 
ciety afforded by Donkin!s Coming had answer- 
ed, and in the gladness of her heart she went out 
and ran round the corner of the house to find 
Kester, and obtain from him that sympathy in 
her success that qhe dared not ask from her 
mother. 

"Kester! Kester, lad!" said she, in aloud 
whisper; but Kester was suppering the horscs, 
and in the clamp of their feet on the round sta- 
ble pavement he did not hear her at first. She 
went a little farther into the stable. " Kester! 
he's a vast better ; he'll go out to-morrow ; it's all 
Donkin's doing. I'm beholden to thee for fetch- 
ing him, and 1*11 try and spare thee waistcoat 
fronts out o' t' stuff for my new red cloak. 
Thou'll like that, Kester, won't ta?" 

Kester took the notion in slowly, and weigh- 
edit. 

"Na, lass," said he, deliberately, after a pause. 
"A could na' bear to see thee wi' thy cloak 
scrimpit. A like t' see a wench look bonny and 
smart, an' a tak a kind o' pride in thee, an' should 
be a'most as much hurt r my mind to see thee i' 



a pinched cloak as if old Moll's tail here were 
docked too short. Na, lass, a'se ne'er got a mir- 
roring glass for t' see mysen in, so what's waist- 
coats to me ? Keep thy stuff to thysen, there's 
a good wench ; but a'se main and glad about t' 
measter. Place isn't like itsen when he's shut 
up and cranky." 

He took up a wisp of straw, and began rub- 
bing down the old mare, and hissing over his 
work ns if he wished to consider the conversation 
as ended. And Sylvia, who had strung herseif 
up in a momentary fervor of gratitude to make 
the ^eneroas offer, was not sorry to have it re- 
fused, and went back «planning what kindness ^ 
she could show to Kester without its involving 
so much sacrifice to herseif; for giving waistcoat 
fronts to him would deprive her of the pleas- 
ant power of selecting a fashionable pattern in 
Monkshaven church-yard next Sunday. 

That wished-for day seemed long a Coming, as 
wished-for days most frequently do. Her father 
got better by slow degrees, and her mother was 
pleased by the tailor's good pieces of work, show- 
ing the neatly-placed patches with as much pride 
as many matrons take in new clothes nowadays. 
And the weather cleared up into a dim kind o& 
autumnal fineness, into any thing but an Indian 
summer as far as regarded gorgeousness of col- 
oring, for on that coast the mists and sea-fogs 
early spoil the brilliancy of the'foliage. Yet, 
perhaps, the more did the silvery grays and 
browns of the inland scenery conduce to the tran- 
quillity of the time — the time of peace and rest 
before the fierce and stormy winter comes on. 
It seems a time for gathering up human forces 
to encounter the Coming severity, as well as of 
storing up the produce of harvest for the needs 
of winter. Old people turn out and sun them- 
selves in that calm St. Martin's summer, without 
fear of "the heat o' th' sun, or the coming win- 
ter's rages," and we may read in their pensive, 
dreamy eyes that they are weaning themselves 
away from the earth, which probably many may 
never see again dressed in her summer glory. 

Many such old people set out betimes on the 
Sunday afternoon to which Sylvia had been so 
looking forward to scale the long flights of stone 
steps — worn by the feet of many generations — 
which led up to the parish church, placed on a 
height above the town, on a great grecn area at 
the summit of the cjiff, which was the angle 
where the river and the sea met, and so over- 
looking both the busy, crowded little town, the 
port, the shipping, and the bar on the one hand, 
and the wide, illimitable, tranquil sea* on the oth- 
er — types of life and eternity. It was a good sit- - 
uation for that church. Homeward-bounö^sail- 
ors caught sight of the tower of St. Nicholas the 
first, land-objeet of all. They who went forth 
upon the great deep might carry solemn thoughts 
with them of the words they had heard there ; 
not conscious thoughts, perhaps— -rather a dis- 
tinet, if dim conviction that bnying and selling, 
eating and marrying — even life and death, were 
not all the realities in existence. Nor were the 
words that came up to their remembrance words 
of sermons preached there, however impressive. 
The sailors mostly slept through the sermons, 
unless, indeed, there were ineidents such as were 
involved in what were called "Cwoäx^Jw. *&ar- 
courses" to \ä w»xt«x«i. The* *&&. ^s*. ^*r»v 
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nize their daily faulte or temptations under the 
grand aliases befitting their appearance from a 
preacher's mouth. Hut they knew the old, oft- 
repeated words praying for deliverance from the 
familiär dangers of lightning and tempest ; from 
battle, murder, and sudden death ; and nearly 
every man was aware that he left behind him 
some one who would watch for the prayer for the 
preservation of those who travel by land or by 
water, and think of him as God-protected the 
more for the earnestness of the response then 
given. 

There, too, lay the dead of many generatlbns ; 
for St. Nicholas had been the parish church ever 
sincc Monkshaven was a town, and the large 
k church-yard was rieh in the dead. Masters, mar- 
inere, ship-owners, seamen: it seemed stränge 
how few other trades were represenled in that 
great piain so fall of npright grave-stones. Here 
and there was a memorial stone, placed by some 
survivor of a large family, most of whom perish- 
cd at sea. "Supposed to have perished in the 
Greenland seas,' 1 " Shipwrecked in the Baltic," 
" Drowned oflF the coast of Iceland." There was 
a stränge Sensation, as if the cold sca-winds must 
bring with thera the dim phantoms of those lost 
sailors, who had died far from their homes, and 
from the hallowed ground where their fathers 
lay. 

Each flight of Steps up to this church-yard end- 
ed in a small flat space, on which a wooden seat 
was placed. On this particular Sunday, all these 
seats were filled by aged poople, breathless with 
the unusual exertion of climbing. Tou could 
see the church stair, as it was called, from nearly 
every part of the town, and the figures of the 
nnmerous climbers, diminished by distance, look- 
ed like a busy ant-hill long before tho bell began 
to ring for afternoon servicc. All who could 
manage it had put on a bit of black in token of 
mourning — it might be very little — an old rib- 
bon, a rusty piece of crape ; but some sign of 
mourning was shown by every one, down to the 
little child in its mother's arms, that innocently 
clutched the piece of rosemary to be thrown into 
the grave "for remembrance." Darley, the Sea- 
man shot by the press-gang, nine leagues off St. 
Abb'8 Head, was to be buried to-day, at the ac- 
customed time for the funerals of the poorer 
classes, directly aftcr evening Service, and there 
were only the sick and their nurse-tenders who 
did not come forth to show their feeling for the 
man whom they looked upon as murdered. The 
crowd of vessek in harbor bore their flags half- 
mast high, and the crews were making their way 
through the High Street. The gentlefolk of 
Monkshaven, füll of indignation at this interfer- 
enc# with their ships, füll of sympathy with the 
family who had lost their son and brotner almost 
within sight of his home, came in unusual num- 
toers — no lack of patterns for Sylvia; but her 
thoughts were far otherwise and more suitably 
oecupied. The unwonted sternness and solemni- 
tj visible on the countenances of all whom she 
met awed and affected her. She did not speak 
in reply to Molly's remarks on the dress or ap- 
pearance of those who strack her. She feit as 
if these speeches jarred on her, and annoyed her 
almost to irritation ; yet Molly had come all the 
way to Monkshaven church in her service, and 
deserved forbearance aecordingly. The two 
jooanied the step§ ülongside of many people ; 



few word« were exchanged, even at the breath- 
, ing-places, so often the little centres of gossip. 
Looking over the sca, there was not a sail to be 
seen ; it seemed bared of life, as if to be in seri- 
ous harmony with what was going on inland. 

The church was of old Norman architecture— 
low and massive outside ; inside, of vast space, 
only a quarter of which was filled on ordinär? 
Sundays. The walls were disfigured by nnmer- 
ous tablets of black and white marblc intermix- 
ed, and the usual ornamentation of that style of 
memorial as erected in the last Century, of weep. 
ing willows, ums, and drooping figures, with 
here and there a ship in füll sail, or an anchor, 
where the seafaring idca prevalcnt through the 
place had launched out into a little originality. 
There was no wood-work ; the church had been 
stripped of that, most probably when the neigh- 
boring monastery had been destroyed. There 
were large Square pews, lined with green baize, 
with the names of the families of the most flour- 
ishing ship-owners painted white on the doors ; 
there were pews, not so large, and not lined at 
all, for the farmers aud shopkeepers of the par- 
ish ; and numerous heavy oaken benches, which, 
by the united efforts of scvcral men,. might be 
brought within earshot of the pulpit. These 
were being removed into the most convenient 
situations when Molly and Sylvia entcred the 
church, and aftcr two or three whispered sen- 
tences they took their seats on one of these. ' 

The vicar of Monkshaven was a kindly, peace- 
able old man, hating strife and troubled waters 
above every thing. He was a vehement Tory in 
theory, as became his cloth in those days. He 
had two bugbears to fear — the French and the 
Dissenters. It was difficult to say of which he 
had the worst opinion and the most intense 
dread. Perhaps he hated the Dissenters most, 
because they came nearer in contact with him 
than the French; besides, the French had the 
excuse of being Papist*, while the Dissenters 
might have bclonged to the Church of England 
if they had not been utterly depraved. Yet in 
practice Dr. Wilson did not objeet to dine with 
Mr. Fishburn, who was a personal friend and fol- 
lower of Wesley's ; but then, as the doctor would 
say, "Wesley was an Oxford man, ond that 
makes him a gen t lern an ; and hc was an ordain- 
ed minister of the Church of England, so that 
grace can never depart from him." But I do 
not know what excuse he would have alleged 
for sending broth and vegetables to old Ralph 
Thompson, a rabid Indcpendent, who had been 
given to abusing the church and Jjie vicar, from 
a Dissenting pulpit, as long as ever he could 
mount the stairs. However, that inconsistency 
between Dr. Wilson's theories and practice was 
not generally known in Monkshaven, so we have 
nothing tö do with it. 

Dr. Wilson had had a very difficult part to 
play, and a still more difficult sermon to writej 
du ring this last week. The Darley who had 
been killed was the son of the vicar's gardener, 
and Dr. Wilson's gympathies as a man had been 
all on the bereaved father's sidc. But then hc 
had reeeived, as the oldest magistratc in the 
neighborhood, a letter from the captain of the 
Aurora, explanatory and exculpatory. Darley 
had been resisting the ordere of an officer in his 
majesty's service. What would become of due 
Subordination and loyalty, and the integests of 
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the service, and the chances of beating those 
confounded French, if such conduct as Darley's 
was to be encouraged ? (Poor Darley I he was 
past all cvil effects of human encouragement 
now!) 

So the viCar mumbled hastily over a sermon 
on the text, "In the midst of life we are in 
death," which might have done as well for a 
baby cut off in a convulsion-fit as for the strong 
man shot down with all his eager blood hot with- 
in him by men as hot-blooded as himself. But 
once, when the old doctor's eye caught the up- 
turned, straining gaze of the father Darley, seek- 
v ing with all his soul to find a grain of holy com- 
fort in the chaff of words, his coÄscience smote 
him. Had he nothing to say that should calm 
anger and revenge with spiritüal power? no 
breath of the comforter to soothe repining mto 
resignation ? But again the discord between the 
laws of man and the laws of Christ stood before 
him, and he gave up the attempt to do more 
than he was doing as beyond his power. Though 
the hearers went away as füll of anger as they 
had entered the church, and some with a dpi 
feeling of disappointment as to what they had 
got there, yet no one feit any thing but kindly 
toward the old vicar. His simple, happy life, 
led among them for forty years$ and open to all 
men in its daily course; his sweet-tempered, 
cordial ways ; his practical kindness, nade him 
beloved by all ; and neither he nor they though t 
much or cared much for admiration of his tal- 
enf£. Bespect for his office was all the respect 
he thought of, and that was conceded to him 
from old traditional and hereditary association. 
In looking back to the last Century,' it appears 
cnrious to see how little our ancestors had the 
power of putting two things together, and per- 
ceiving either the discord or harmony thus pro- 
duced. Is it because we are farther off from 
those times, and have, consequently, a greater 
ränge of vision ? Will our descendants have a 
wonder about us, such as we have about the in- 
consistency of our forefathers, or a surprise at 
our blindness that we do not perceive that, hold- 
ing such and such opinions, our course of €ction 
igust be so and so, or that the logical conse- 
quence of particular opinions must be convic- 
tions which at present we hold in abhorrence ? 
It seems puzzling to look back on men such as 
our vicar, who almost held the doctrine that the 
king could do no wrong, yet were ever ready to 
talk of the glorious Revolution, and to abuse the 
Stuarts for having entertained the same doc- 
trine, and tried to put it in practice. But such 
discrepancies ran through good men's lives in 
those days. It is well for us that we live at the 
present time, when every body is logical and 
consistent. This little discussion must be taken 
in place of Dr. Wilson's sermon, of which no one 
v could remember more than the text half an hour 
after it was delivered. Even the doctor himself 
had the recollection of the words he had uttered 
swept out of his mind, as, having doffed his gown 
and donned his surplice, he came out of the dusk 
of his vestry and went to the church door, look- 
ing into the broad light which came upon the 
piain of the church -yard on the cliffs ; for the 
ran had not yet set, and the pale moon was slow- 
Iy rising through the silvery mist that obscured 
the distant moors, There was a thick, dense 
erowd, all still and lilent, looking away from the 



church and the vicar, who awaited the bringing 
of the dead. They were watching the slow black 
line winding up the long Steps, resting their 
heavy bürden here and there, Standing in silent 
groups at each landing-place ; now lost to sight 
as a picce of broken, overh anging ground in- 
tervened, now emerging suddenly nearer ; and 
overhead the great church bell, with its mediav 
val inscription, familiär to the vicar, if to no one 
eise who heard it, 

" I to the grave do sujnmon all," 

kepl on its heavy, booming monotone, with which 
no other sound from land or sea, near or distant, 
intermingled, except the cackle of the geese on 
some far-away farm on the moors, as they were 
coming home to roost ; and that one noise from 
so great a distance seemed only to deepen the 
stillnes8. Then there was a little movement in 
the crowd ; a little pushing from side to sidc, to 
make a path for the corpse and inj bearers — an 
aggregate of the fragments of room. 

With bent heads and spent strength, those - 
who carried the coffin moved on ; behind came 
the poor old gardener, a brown-black funeral 
cloak thrown over his homely dress, and sup- 
porting his wife with steps scarcely less feeble 
than her own. He had come to church that 
afternoon with a promise to her that he would 
return to lead her to the funeral of her first- 
born ; for he feit, in his sore perplexed heart, 
füll of indignation and dumb anger, as if he 
must go and hear something which should exor- 
cise the unwonted longing for revenge that dis- 
turbed his grief, and made him conscious of that 
great blank of consolation which faithlessness 
produces. And for the time he was faithless. . 
How came God to permit such cruel injustice 
of man ? Permitting it, He could not be good. 
Then what was life and what was death but woe 
and despair ? The beautiful solemn words of the 
ritual had done him good, and restored much of 
his health. Though he could not understand 
why such sorrow had befallen him any more 
than before, he had come back to something of 
his childlike trust ; he kept say ing to himself in 
a whisper as he mounted the weary steps, " It is 
the Lord's doing ;" and the repetition soothed 
him unspeakably. Behind this old couple fol- 
lowed their children, grown men and women, 
come from distant place or farm-house service » 
the servants at the vicarage, and many a neigh- 
bor, anxious to show their sympathy, and most 
of the sailors from the crews of the vessels in - 
port, joined in procession, and followed the dead 
body into the church. 

There was toor great a crowd immediately 
within the door for Sylvia and Molly to go in 
again, and they accordingly betook themselves 
to the place where the deep grave was waiting, 
wide and hungry,to receive its dead. There, 
leaning against the head-stones all around, were 
many Standing — looking over the broad and pla- 
cid sea, and turned to the soft sah air which 
blew on their hot eyes and rigid faces ; for no 
one spoke of all that number. They were think- 
ing of the violent death of him over whom the 
solemn words were now being said in the gray 
old church, scarcely out of their hearing, had not 
the sound been broken by the measured lapping 
of the tide far beneath. 
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path from the church-yard Steps. The sailora 
wera supporting a ghastly figure that, with fee- 
ble motions, was drawing near the open grave. 

" It's t' specksioneer as tried to save him ! it's 
him as was left for dead !" the people mnrmured 
v round. 

44 It's Charley Kinraid, as I'm a sinner !" said 
Molly, starting forward to greet her cousin. 

But as he came on, she saw that all his strength 
was needed for the mere action of Walking. The 
sailors, in their strong sympathy, had yielded to 
his earnest entreafy, and carried hiin np the 
steps, in order that he might see the last of his 
messmate. They placed him near the grave, 
resting against a stone ; and he was hardly there 
before the vicar came forth, and the great crowd 
poured out of the church, following the body to 
the grave. 

Sylvia was so mach rapt np in the solemnity 
of the occasion that she had no thonght to spare 
at the first moment for the pale and haggard 
figure opposite, mach less was she aware of her 
consin Philip, who, now singling her out for the 
first tirae from among the crowd, pressed to her 
sido with an intention of companionship and 
protection. 

As the service went on, ill-checked sobs rose 
from behind the two girls who were among the 
foremost in the crowd, and by-and-by the cry 
and the wail bccame general. Sylvia's tears 
x raincd down her face, and her distress became 
so evident that it attracted the attention of many 
in that inner circle. Among others who noticed 
it, the specksioneer's hollow eyes were caught by 
the sight of the innocent, blooming, childlike face 
opposite to him, and he wondered if she were a 
relation ; yet, seeing that she bore no badge of 
mourning^ he rather concluded that she mnst 
have been a sweetheart of the dead man's. 

And now all was over : the rattle of the gravel 
on the coffin; the last long, lingering look of 
friends and lovers; the rosemary sprigs had been 
cast down by all who were fortunate enough to 
have brought them — and oh ! how much Sylvia 
wished she had remembered this last act of re- 
»pect — and slowly the outer rim of the crowd be- 
gan to slacken and disappear. 

Now Philip spoke to Sylvia. 

"I never dreamt of seeing you here. I thought 
my aunt always went to Kirk Moorside. " 

"I came with Molly Corney," said Sylvia. 
" Mother is staying at hörne with feyther." 

"How's his rheumatics ?" asked Philip. 

But at the same moment Molly took hold of 
Sylvia's hand and said» 

"A want t' get round and speak to Charley. 
Mother*U be main and glad to hear as he's get- 
ten out; though, for sure, he looks as though 
he'd ha been better in 's bed. Come Sylvia." 

And Philip, fain to keep with Sylvia, had to 
follow the two girls close up to the specksioneer, 
who was preparing for his slow, laborious walk 
back to his lodgings. He stopped on seeing his 
cousin. 

" Well, Molly,** said he, faintly, putting out his 
. hand, but his eye passmg her face to look at Syl- 
via in the background, her tear-stained face füll 
of shy admiration of the nearest approach to a 
hero she had ever seen. 

" Well, Charley, a never was so taken aback as 
when a saw yo' there, like a ghost, a Standing agin 
agrave-stone^ How white and wan yo' dolook !" 



said 



he, wearily, "wan and weai 



"Ay!" 
enough." 

"But I hope you are getting better, sir," said 
Sylvia, in a low voice, lunging to speak to hin, 
and yet wondering at her own temerity. 

"Thank you, my lass. I'm o'er th' worst" 

He sighed hcavily. 

Philip now spoke. 

" We're doing him no kindness a keeping hia 
Standing here i' th' nightfall, and him so tired ;* 
and he made as though he would turn awaj. 
Kinraid's two sailor friends backed up Philip'i 
words with such urgency, that, somehow, Sylvii 
thought they had been to blame in speaking to 
him, and bluslfed cxccssively with the idea. I 

"Yo'll come and be nursed at Moss BrowJ 
Charley," said Molly ; and Sylvia dropped ha 
little maidenly courtesy, and said "Good-by,* 
and went away, wondering how Molly could tilk 
so freely to such a hero ; but then, to be sure, bi 
was a cou8in,and probably a sweetheart, and that 
would make a great deal of differenee, of couree. 

Meanwhile her own cousin kept close by her 
aide. 
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CHAPTER VH. 

TETE-A-TKTE. — THE WIlJL 

"And now teil me all about th' folk at hörne," 
said Philip, evidently preparing to walk back witai 
the girls. He gcnerally came to Haytersbank 
every Sunday afternoon, so Sylvia knew wfcat 
she had to expect the moment she became aware 
of his neighborhood in the church-yard. 

"My feyther's been sadly troubled with his 
rheumatics thts week past ; but he's a vast better 
now, thank you kindly." Then, addressing her- 
seif to Molly, she asked, "Has your cousin 
doctor to look after him ?" / 

"Ay, for sure!" said Molly, quickly; for, 
though she knew nothing about the matter, she 
was determined to suppose that her cousin had 
every thing bccoming an invalid as well as a 
hero. "He's well-to-do, and can afford every 
thin^as he needs," continued she. "His fey- 
"ther's left him money, and he were a farmer oft 
up in Northumberland ; and he's reckoned such 
a specksioneer as never, never was, and gets what 
wage he asks for, and a share on every whale he 
harpoons beside." 

" I reckon he'll have to make himself scarce 
on this coast for a while, at any rate," said Philip. 

" An' what for should he ?" asked Molly, who 
never liked Philip at the best of times, and now, 
if he was going to disparage her cousin in any 
way, was ready to take up arms and do battle. 

" Why, they do say as he fired the shot as has 
killed some o' the men-o'-war's men ; and, of 
eourse, if he has, he'll have to stand his trial if 
he's caught." 

" What lies people do say !" exclaimed Molly. 
"He niver killed naught but whales, a'll be 
bound ; or if he did, it were all right and proper 
as he should, when they were for stealing him 
an' all t' others, and did kill poor Darley, as we 
come fra' seeing buried. A suppose, now, yo're 
such a Quaker that, if some one was to break 
through fra' t' other side o' this dike, and offer 
for to murder Sylvia an' me, yo'd look on wi' 
yo'r hands hanging by yo'r side." 

"But th' press-gang had law on their aide. 
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and were doing naaght bat what they'd Warrant 
Tor." 

"Th' tender's gone away, as if she were 
Äsharaed o' wha£she'd done," said Sylvia, "and 
the flag's down fra' o'er the Randyvow'se. 
Xhere'll be no more press-ganging here a while." 
" No; feyther says," continued Molly, "that 
they've made t' place too bot t' bold 'em, Coming 
bo strong afore pepple had gotten used to their 
ways o' catching up poor lads just come bome fra" 
f Greenland seas. T' folks her their blood so 
up they'd tbink no härm o' fighting 'em i' th 
streets — ay, and o* killing 'em too, if they were 
for using fire-arms, as t' Aurora'* men did." 

" Women is so fond o* bloodshed," said Phil- 
ip ; " for t' hear you talk, who'd ha' thought you'd 
just come fra' crying ower the grave of a man 
who was killed by violence? I should ha 
thought you'd seen enough of what sorrow comes 
o' fighting. Why, them lads o' t* Aurora, as they 
■ay Kinraid shot down, had fathers and mothers, 
maybe, a looking out for them to come home." 

* * I don't think he could ha' killed them, " said 
Sylvia ; " he looked so gentle." 

But Molly did not like this balf-and-half riew 
of the case. 

" A dare say he did kill 'em dead; he's not 
one to do things by naives. And a think he 
served 'em reet, that's what a do." 

" Is na' this Hester, as serves in Foster's shop?'' 
i asked Sylvia, in a low voice, as a young woman 
' cnme through a Stile in the stone wall by the 
i road-side, and suddenly appeared before them. 
i "Yes," said Philip. "Why, Hester, where 
i have you been ?" he asked, as they drew near. 

Hester reddened a little, and then replied in 
her slow, quiet way, 

k "I have been sitting with Betsy Darley — fcer 
: that is bedridden. It were lonesome for her when 
! the dkhers were away at the burying." 

And she made as though she would have pass- 
; ed ; but Sylvia, all her sympathies alive for the 
relations of the murdered man, wanted to ask 
more questions, and put her hand on Hester's 
arm to detain her a moment. Hester suddenly 
drew back a little, reddened still more, and then 
replied fully and quietly to all Sylvia asked. 

In tfie agricultural counties, and among the 
class to which these four persons belonged, there 
is little analysis of motive or comparison of char- 
acters and actione, even at this present day of en- 
lightenment! Sixty or seventy years ago there 
was still less. I do not mean that among thought- 
ful and serious people there was not much read- 
ing of such books as Mason on Self-Knowledge, 
and Law 1 s Serious Call, or that there were not 
the experiences of the Wesleyans, that were re- 
lated at class-meeting for the edification of the 
hearers. But, taken as a geheral rule, it may 
, be said that few knew what manner of men. they 
were, compared to the numbers now who are 
fully conscious of their virtues, qualities, failings, 
and weaknesses, and who go about comparing 
others with themselves— not in a spirit of Phar- 
isaism and arrogance, but with a vivid self-con- 
sciousness, that more than any thing eise de- 
prives characters of freshness and orieinality. 

To return to the party we left Standing on the 
high - raised footway that ran alongside of the 
bridle-road to Haytersbank. Sylvia had leisure 
in her heart to think " how good Hester is for 
sitting with the poor bedridden steter of Darley l" 
C 



without having a pang of self-depreciation in the 
comparison of her own conduct with that she was 
capable of so fully appreciating. She had gone 
to church for the ends of vanity, and remained ' 
to the funeral for curiosity and the pleasure of 
the excitement. In this way a modern young 
lady would have condemned hersjelf, and there- 
fore lost the simple, purifying pleasure of admi- 
ration of another. 

Hester passed onward, going down the hill to-* 
ward the town. The other three walked slowly 
on. All were ßilent for a few moments ; then 
Sylvia said, "How good she is!" 

And Philip replied with ready warmth, 

" Yes, she is ; no one knows how good but us, 
who live in the same house wi' her." 

" Her mother is an old Quakeress, beant she ?" 
Molly inquired. 

"Alice Rose is a Friend, if that is what you 
mean," said Philip. 

" Well, well ! some folk's so particular. Is 
William Coulson a Quaker, by which a' mean a 
Friend?" 

"Yes; they're all on 'em right-down good 
folk." 

" Deary me ! What a wonder yo' can speak 
to such sinners as Sylvia and me, after keeping 
Company with so mtfch goodness," said Molly, 
who had not yet forgiven Philip for doubting 
Kinraid's power of killing men. ' ' Is na.' it, Syl- 
via?" 

But Sylvia was too higbly strung for banter. 
If she had not been one of those who went to 
mock, but remained to pray, she had gone to 
church with the thought of the cloak-that-was- 
to-be uppermost in her mind, and she had come 
down the long church stair with life and death 
suddenly become real to her mind, the enduring 
sea and hüls forming a contrasting background 
to the vanishing away of man. She was füll of 
a solemn wonder as to the abiding-place of the 
souls of the dead, and a childlike dread lest the 
number of the elect should be accomplished be- 
fore she was included t herein. How people could 
ever be merry again after they had been at a 
funeral, she could not imagine ; so she answered 
gravely, and slightly beside the questiqp, 

" I wonder, if I was a Friend, if I snould be ' 
good?" 

"Gi' me your red cloak, that's all, when yo' 
turn Quaker ; they'll none let thee wear scarlet, 
so it'll be of no use t' thee." 

"I think thou'rt good enough as thou art," 
said Philip, tenderly — at least as tenderly as he 
durst, for he knew by exper\ence that it did not 
do to alarm her girlish coyness. Either one 
speech or the other made Sylvia silent ; neither 
was accordant to her mood of mind, so perhaps 
both contributed to her quietness. 

44 Folk say William Coulson looks sweet oh 
Hester Rose," said Molly, always np in Monks- 
haven gossip. It was in the form of an asser^ 
tion, but was said in the tone of a question, an4|P 
as such, Philip replied to it. 

"Yes,I think he likes her a good dealvfe*t 
he's so quiet, I never feel sure. John and Jere- 
miah would like the match, I've a notion." 

And now they came to the etile which had fill- 
ed Philip's eye for some minutes past, though 
neither ef the others had perceived they were so 
near it — the Stile which led t» *äsää\äw ^s^ 
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tersbank. Here they would leave Mctly, and 
N now wpuld begin the delicious tete-ä-tete walk, 
which Philip always tried to make as lingering 
as possible. To-day he was anxious to show his 
sympathy with Sylvia, as far as he could read 
what was passing in her mind ; but how was he 
to guess the multitude of tangled thoaghts in 
that anseen receptacle ? A resolution to be good 
if she could, and always to be thinking on death, 
■ so that what seemed to her now as simply iropos- 
sible might com4 trae — that she might " dread 
the grave as little as her bed ;" a wish that Phil- 
ip were not Coming home with her ; a wonder if 
the specksioneer really had killed a man, an idea 
which made her shudder ; yet, from the awful 
fascination about it, her imagination was com- 
pelled to dwell on the tall, gaunt figure, and try 
to recall the wan coantenance ; a hatred and de- 
sire of revenge on the press-gang, so vehement 
that it sadly militated against her intention of 
trying to be good ; all these notions, and Wun- 
ders, and fancies were whirling about in Sylvia's 
brain, and at one of their promptings she spoke : 

"How many miles away is the Greenland 
seas ? I mean, how long do they take to reach ?" 

"I don't know — ten days or a fortnight, or 
more, maybe. 1*11 ask." • 

" Oh! fcytherll teil me all about it. He's 
been there many a time." 

" I say, Sylvia ! My aunt said I were to give 
you lessons this winter i' writing and ciphering. 
I can begin to come up now two evenings, may- 
be, a week. T' shop closes early after Novem- 
ber comes in." 

Sylvia did not like learning, and did not want 
him for her teacher ± so she answered in a dry 
little tone, 

" It'U use a deal o 9 candle-light ; mother'll not 
like that. I can't see to spell wi'out a candle 
dose at my elbow." 

"Niver mind about candles. I can bring up 
a candle wi' me, for I should be burning one at 
Alice Rose's." 

So that excuse would not do. Sylvia beat her 
brains for another. 

** Writing cramps my hand so, I can't do any 
sewing for a day after ; and fey ther wams his 
Shirts very bad." 

"But, Sylvia, 1*11 teach you geography, and 
ever such a vast o' fine things about th' countries, 
on th' map." 

"Is t' arctic seas down o' th' map?" she ask- 
ed, in a tone of greater interest. 

"Yes; arctics, and tropics, and cquator, and 
equinoctkü line ; we'll take 'em turn and turn 
about ; we'll do writing and cipherjng one night, 
and geography t* other." 

Philip spoke with pleasure at the prospect, but 
Sylvia relaxed into indifference. 

" I'm no scholard ; it's like throwing away la- 
bor to teach me, I'm such a dunce at my book. 
Now there's Betsy Corney, third girl, her that is 
younger than Molly, she'd be a credit to you. 
There ne'er was such a lass for pottering ower 
books." 

If Philip had had his wits about him, he would 
have pretended to listen to this proposition of a 
change of pupils, and then possibly Sylvia might 
have repented making it. But he was too much 
mortified to be diplomatic. 

" My aunt asked me to teach you a bit, not 
snjr neigbbor'B lass. " 
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" Well f if I mun be taught, I mun ; but W 
rayther be whipped and ha' done with it," wo 
Sylvia's ungracious reply. 

A moment afterward she repented of her little 
spirt of unkindness, and thought that she should 
not like to die that night without making frien<k 
Sudden death was very present in her thoughti 
since the funcral. So she instinctively chose tfae 
best method of making friends again, and slipped 
her hand into his as he walked a little sullenly 
at her side. She was half afraid, however, whet 
she found it firmly held, and that she could not 
draw it away again without making what she 
called in her own mind a u fuss." So, hand ii 
hand, they slowly and silently came up to the 
door of Haytersbank Farm ; not unseen by Befl 
Robson, who sat in the window-seat, with her Bi- 
ble open upon her knee. She had read her cbap- 
ter aloud to herseif, and now she could see no 
longer, even if she had wished to read more ; bot 
she-gazed out into the darkening air, and a dim 
look of contcntment came like moonshine over 
her face when she saw the cousins approach. 

"That's my prayer day and night," said she 
to herseif. 

But there was no unusual aspect of gladneas 
on her face as she lighted the candle to gire 
them a more checif ul welcome. 

" Where's feyther ?" said Sylvia, looking round 
the room for Daniel. 

" He's been to Kirk Moorside Church for tf 
see a bit o' th' world, os he ca's it. And siif 
then he's gone out to th' cattle ; for Kester's ta'en 
his turn of playing hisscl', now that father's bet- 
ter." 

" I've been talking to Sylvia," said Philip, hil 
head still füll of his pleasant plan, his hand still 
tingling from the touch of hers, " about turning 
schoolmaster, and coming up here two nights.a < 
week for t' teach her a bit o' writing and cipher- 
ing." 

"And geography," put in Sylvia; "for," 
thought she, "if I'm to learn them things I dont 
care a pin about, anyhow 1*11 learn what I do 
care to know, if it'll teil me about t' Greenland 
seas, and how far they're off." 

That same evening, a trio alike in many out- 
ward cirenmstances sat in a small neat room in 
a house open in g out of a confined court on tbv 
hilly side of the High Street of Monkshaven. A 
mother, her only child, and the young man wbo 
silently lovcd that daughter, and was favored by 
Alice Rose, tbough not by Hester. 

When the latter returned from her afternoon'i 
absence, she stood for a minute or two on the lit- 
tle flight of Bteep steps, whitened to a snowy 
whiteness ; the aspect of the whole house par- 
took of the same character of irreproachable 
cleanliness. It was wedged up into a space 
which necessitated all sorts of odd projeetions 
and irregularities in order to obtain sufficient 
light for the interior ; and if ever the being sifr 
uated in a dusky, confined corner might have 
been made an excuse for dirt, Alice Rose's house 
had.that apology. Tet the small diamond panef - 
of glass in the casement window were kept so 
bright and clear that a great sweet-scented- 
leaved geranium grew and flourished, though it 
did not flower profusely. The leaves seemed to 
fill the air with fragranee, as soon as Hester 
summoned up energy enotigh to open the door. 
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that was becaoie the young Quaker, 
Conlson, was cruahing one between his 
ld thumb, white waiting to set down Al- 
:t words ; for the old woman, who looked 
ny years of lifo remained in her yet, was 
f dictating her last will and testament. 
i been on her mind for many months ; 
bad something to leare beyond the mere 
e of the honae. . Something — a few 
—in the hands of John and Jeremiah* 
her consins, and it was they who had 
jd the daty on which she was engaged. 
1 asked William Conlson to write down 
lies, and he had consented, though with 
ar and trepidation ; for he had an idea 
was infringing on a lawyer's prerogative, 
t, for aaght he knew, he might be prose- 

* making a will without a license, just as 
night be punished for selling wine and 
rithout going through the preliminary 
ms that give permission for such a sale. 
is Suggestion that Alice should employ a 
»he had replied, 

t. would cost me five ponnds Sterling; 

j canst do it as well, if thee'll bat attend 

ords." 

had bought, at her desire, a black-edged 

* fine-wove paper, and a couple of good 
the previous Satnrday ; and whilc wait- 

her to begin her dictation, and fall of 
thoasjit himself, he had almost uncon- 
made the grand floarish at the top of 
ar, which he had learned at school, and 
as there called a spread eagle. 
at art thee doing there?" asked Alice, 
7 alive to his proceedings. 
>at a word he. showed her his handi- 

a Yanity," said she, "and 't may make 
)t stand. Folk may think I were na' in 
t mind if they see such fly-legs and cob- 
op. Write, * This is my doing, William 
, and none of Alice Rose's, she being in 
d mind. ' " 

:>n't think it's needed," said William, 
eless, he wrote down the words. 
it thee put that Fm in my sound mind 
in senses ! Thcn make the sign of the 
and write, ' In the name of the Father, 
and the Hply Ghost/ " 
hat t' right way o' beginning a will?'* 
llson, a little startled. , 
father, and my father's father, and my 
, had it a-top of theirs, and Fm noane 
t to cease fra' following after them, for 
re godly mcn, though my husband were 
)iscopal persuasion." 
done, " said William, 
t thee dated it?" asked Alice. 

r." 

n date it third day, ninth month. Now, 

y?" 

on nodded. 

lice Rose, do leave my farnitnre (that 

ed and ehest o' drawers, for thy bed and 

s tbjne, and not mine), and settle, and 

is, and dresser, and table, and kettle, and 

•est of my fürniture, to my lawful and 

ighter, Hester Rose. I think that's safe 

» have all, is 't not, William ?" 

ink so too," said he, writing on all the 



"And thee shalt have t' roller and paste- 
board, because thee's so fond o' pnddings and 
cakes. It'll senre thy wife after Fm gone, and I 
trust she'll boil her paste long enongh, for that's 
been t' secret o' mine, and thee'll noane be so 
easy t' please." 

"I din't reckon on marriage," said William. 

"Thee'll marry," said Alice. "Thee likes 
to have thy victuals hot and comfortable ; and 
there's noane many but a wife as'll look after 
that for t' please thee." 

" I know who could please me," sighed forth 
William. " But I can't please her " 

Alice looked sharply at him from over her 
spectacles, which she had put on, the better to 
think about the disposal of her property. 

"Thee art thinking on our Hester,*' said she, 
plainly out. 

He started a little, bat looked np at her and 
met her eye. 

" Hester cares noane for me," said he, dejeet- 
edly. « 

"Bide a while, my lad," said Alice, kindly. 
"Young women dpn't always know their own 
minds. Thee aad her would make a marriage 
after my own heart ; and the Lord has been very 
good to me hitherto, and I think Hell bring it t' 
pass. But don't thee let on as thee cares for her 
so much. I sometimes think she wearies o' thy 
looks and thy ways ; show up thy manly heart, 
and make as though thee had much eise to think 
on, and no leishre for to dawdle after her, and 
she'll think a deal more on thee. And now mend 
thy pen for a fresh Start. I give and bequeath 
— did thee put 4 give and bequeath' at th' begin- 
ning?" 

4 4 Nay, ' ' said William, looking back. * ' Thee 
didst not teil me *give and bequeath.' " 

"Then it won't be legal, and my bit o' furni- 
ture'U be taken to London, and put into Chan- 
cery, and Hester will have noane on it." 

" I can write it over," said William. 

"Well, write it clear, then, and put a Iine un- 
der it, to show those are my special words. Hast 
thee done it? Then now start afresh. I give 
and bequeath my book o' sermons, as is bound 
in good calfskin, and lies on the third shelf o' 
corner cupboard at the right hand o' t' fireplace, 
to Philip Hepburn ; for I reckon he's as fond o' 
reading sermons as thee art o' light, well-boiled 
paste, and I'd be glad for each on ye to have 
somewhat ye like for to remember me by. Is 
that down ? There ; now for my cousins John 
and Jercmiah. They are rieh i' world's gear, 
but they'll prize what I leave 'ein, if I could only 
onbethmk me what they would like. Hearken ! 
Is na* that our Hester's step? Put it away, 
quick ! Fm noane for grieving her wi' telling her 
what I've been about. We'll take a tarn at t' 
will next First Day ; it will serve us for several 
Sabbaths to come, and maybe I can think oh 
something as will suit cousin John and cousin 
Jeremiah afore then." 

Hester, as was mentioned, paused a minute or 
two before lifting the latch of the door. W^ en 
she entered there was no nnnsual sign of writing 
about ; only Will Conlson looking very red, and 
crushing and smelling at the geranium leaf. 

Hester came in briskly, with the little stock of 
enforced cheerfulness she had stopped at the door 
to acquire. Bnt \t fata& «* wj äöw% ^wJ&v ^oa 
faint flush of co\ot m\k« äm»\ä\ wA^ätösä^ 
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er/s quick eye immediately noted the wan, heavy 
look of care. 

"I have kept t' pot in th' oven; it'll have 
a'most got a' t' goodoess out of t' tea by now, for 
it'll be an hour since I made it. Poor lass, thou 
look'st as if thou needed a good cup o* tea. It 
were dree work sitting wi' Betsy Darley, were it ? 
And how does she look on her affliction ?" 

" She takes it sore to heart," said Hester, tak- 
ing off her hat, and folding and smoothing away 
her cloak before putting them in the great oak 
ehest (or "ark," as it was called) in which they 
were laid from Sunday to Sunday. 

As she opened the lid a sweet scent of dried 
lavender and rose-leaves came out. William 
stepped hastily forward to hold up the heavy lid 
for her. 

She lifted up her head, looked at him füll with 
her serene eyes, and thanked him for his little 
service. Then she took a creepie-stool and sat 
down on the side of the fireplace, having her 
back to the window. 

The hearth was of the same spotless whiteness 
as the steps ; all that was black about the grate 
was polished to the utmost extent ; all that was 
of brass, like the handle of the oven, was bur- 
nished bright. Her mother placed the little black 
earthenware teapot, in which the tea had been 
stewing, on the table, where cups and saucers 
were already set for four, and a large plate of 
bread and butter cut. Then they sat around the 
table, bowed their heads, and kept silence for a 
minute or two. 

When this grace was ended, and they were 
about to begin, Alice said, as if without premedi- 
tation, but in reality with a keen shrinking of 
heart out of sympathy with her child, 

" Philip would have been in to his tea by now, 
I reckon, if he'd been Coming." 

William looked up suddenly at Hester; her 
mother carefully turned her head another way. 
But she answered quite quietly, 

u He'll be gone to his aunt's at Haytersbank. 
I met him at t' top o' th' Brow, with his cousin 
and Molly Corney." 

" He's a deal there," said William. 

"Yes," said Hester. "It's likely; him and 
his aunt come from Carlisle-way, and must needs 
ding together in these stränge parts." 

" I saw him at the burying of yon Darley," 
said William. 

" It were a vast o' people went past th' entry 
end," said Alice. " It were a'most like election 
time; I'were just come back fra' meeting when 
they were all going up th' church steps. I met \ 
v yon sailor, as they say, used violence and did ! 
murder ; he looked like a ghost, though whether 
it were his bodily wounds, or the sense of his sins ' 
stirring within him, it's not for me to say. And j 
by the time I was back here and settled to my i 
Bible, t'folk were returning, and it were tramp, 
tramp, past th* entry end for better nor a quar- . 
ter of an hour.*' 

" They say Kinraid has gelten slugs and gun- 
shot in his side," said Hester. 

" He's never one Charley Kinraid, for sure, as 
I knowed at Newcastle," said William Coulson, 
roused to sudden and energetic curiosity. 

"I don't know," replied Hester; "they call 

him just Kinraid ; and Betsy Darley says he's th' 

znost daring specksioneer of all that go off this 

coast to th' Greenland *ea*. Bat he's been in 



Newcastle, for I mind me she said her poor brotk. 
er met with him there." 

4t How didst thee come to know him ?" in- 
quired Alice. 

"I can not abide him if it is Charley," said 
William. " He kept Company with my poor al- 
ter as is dead for better nor two year, and thea 
he left off Coming to see her and went wi' anoth- 
er girl, and it just broke her heart." 

"He doant look now as if "he iver could pUy 
at that game again," said Alice ; "he has hadi 
warning fra' the Lord. Whether it be a call no 
one can teil ; but to my eyne he looks as if be 
had been called, and was going." 

"Then he'll meet my sister," said William, 
solcmnly ; " and I hope the Lord will make it 
clear to him, then, how he killed her, as sure ai 
he shot down those sailors ; an' if there's a gnasb- 
ing o' teeth for murder i' that other place, I 
reckon he'll have his share on't. He's a bad 
man, yon." 

" Betsy said he were such a friend to her brotb- 
er as never was; and he's sent her word, and 
promised to go and see her first place he goei 
out to." 

But William only shook his head, and repeat- 
ed his last words, 

" He's a bad man, he is." / 

When Philip came home that Sunday night, 
he fonnd only Alice up to reeeive -him. Tbe 
usual bedtime in the household wal nine o'clock, 
and it was but ten minutes past the hour ; bat 
Alice looked displeased and stern. 

" Thee art late, lad," said she, shortly. 

11 I'm sorry ; it's a long way from my uncle's, 
and I think clocks are different," said he, takini 
out his watch to compare it with the round 
moon's face that told the time to Alice. 

"I know naught about thy uncle's, but thee 
art late. Take thy candle, and begone." 

If Alice made any reply to Philip's "good- 
night," he did not hear it. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

ATTRACTION AND REPULSION. 

A fortnight had passed over, and winterw« 
advancing with rapid strides. In blcak northerl 
farmsteads there was much to be done before 
November weather should make the roads too 
heavy for half-fed horses to pull carts through. 
There was the turf, pared up on the distant 
moors, and left out to dry, to be carried home 
and stacked ; the brown fern was to be stored up 
for winter bedding for the cattle, for straw wai 
scarce and dear in those parts ; even for thatch- 
ing heather (or rather ling) was used. Then 
there was meat to salt while it could be had; 
for, in, default" of turnips and mangel-wnrzel, 
there was a great slaughtering of barren cows as 
soon as the summer herbage failed ; and good 
housewives stored up their Christmas piece of 
beef in pickle before Martinmas was over. Cor* 
was to be ground while yet it could be carried/ 
to the distant mill ; the great racks for oat-eake, 
that swung at the top of the kitchen, had to be 
filled. And last of all came the pig-killing, 
when the second frost set in ; for up in the nortk 
there is an idea that the ice stored in the first 
frost mW meAt, wn& \\v^ m«ai cux&d then tahrt; 
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^»he first frort is good for nothing but to be 

;lirown away, as they express it. 
- There came a breathiog-time after this last 

svent. The house had had it's last autumn 
j^cleaning, and was neat and bright from top to 
ribottom, from one end to another. The turf was 

- Jfcd ; the coal carted up from Monkshaven ; the 
' ^fcrood stored ; the com ground ; the pig killed, 

and the haras, and head, and hands lying in salt. 

■The butcher had been glad to take the best parts 
a »of a pig of Dame Robson's careful feeding ; but 
^ there was unusual plenty in the Haytersbank 
i Swmtry; and as Bell surveyed it one morning, 

Ahe said to her husband, 
^ ^ " I wonder if yon poor sick chap at Moss Bröw 
jy. would fancy some o* my sausages. They're 

'something to crack on,for they are made fra' an 
1 * old Cumberland receipt, as is not known i' York- 
e S1 thire yet." 
^ ; " Thou's allays so seü upo' Cumberland ways 1" 

»aid her husband, not displeased with the sug- 

, gestion, however. " Still, when folk's sick they 

° han their fancies, and maybe Kinraid'll be glad 

*V thy sausages. I ha* known sick folk take t' 

€X eating snails." 

, This was not complimentary, perhaps. Bot 
™ Daniel went on to say that he did not mind if 
•■• he stepped over with the sausages himself, when 
it was too late to do any thing*else. Sylvia 
^longed to oflfer to accompany her father, but, 
613 somehow, she did not like to propose it. To- 
"* ward dusk she came to her mother to ask for 
™ the key of the great bureau that stood in the 
house-place as a State pieee of furniture, although 
"T its use was to contain the family's best wearing 
fJT apparel, and Stores of linen, such as might be 
■* supposed to be more necded up stairs. 
^* "What for do yo' want my keys?" asked 

- Bell. 

t - "Only just to get out one of t' damask nap- 

y kins." 

s " The best napkins, as my mother span ?" 

"Yes," said Sylvia, her color heightening. 

" I thought as how it would set off th* sausages/ 1 

"A good clean homespun cloth will serve 

thera better," said Bell, wondering in her own 

v mind what was come over the girl, to be think- 

ing of setting off sausages that were to be eaten, 

not to be looked at like a picture-book. She 

zx might have wondered still more if she had seen 

* Sylvia steal round to the little flower border she 

* had persuaded Kester to make under the wall at 
ob the sunny side of the house, and gather the two 
& or three Michaelmas daisies, and the one bud of 

the China rose, that, growing against the kitchen 
rf chimney, had escaped the frost ; and thcn, when 
öc her mother was not looking, softly open the cloth 
r» inside of the little basket that contained the sau- 
. sages and a fresh egg or two, and lay her au- 
tumn blossoms in one of the folds of the towel. 

* After Daniel, now pretfty clear of bis rheuma- 

* tism, had had his afternoon meal — (tea was a 
et Sunday treat)— he prepared to set out on his 
•c walk to Moss Brow ; but, as he was taking his 
ie stick, he caught the look on Sylvia's face, and 

nnconsciously interpreted its dumb wistfnlness. 
b " Missus," said he, " f wench has naught more 

t t' do, has she? She may as well put on her 
I cloak, and step down wi' me, and see Molly a 
: bit ; shell be Company like." 

Bell considered. 
i " There's t* yarn for thy stockings as is yet t* 



spin ; but she can go, for 1*11 do a bit at 't my* 
sei', and there's naught eise agate.'* 

(< Put on thy things in a jiffy, then, and let's 
be off," said Daniel. 

And Sylvia did not need another word. Down 
she came in a twinkling, dressed in her new red 
cloak and hood, her face peeping out of the folds 
of the latter, bright and blushing. 

" Thou should'st na* ha' put on thy new cloak / 
for a night walk to Moss Brow," said Bell, shak- 
ing her head. 

*' Shall I go take it off, and put on my shawl ?" 
asked Sylvia, a little dolefully. 

"Na, na, come along ! a'm noane going for t' 
wait o' women's chops and changes. Come 
along ; come, Lassie" (this last to his dog). 

So Sylvia set off with a dancing heart and a 
dancing step, that had to be restrained to the so- 
ber gait her father chose. The sky above was 
bright and clear with the light of a thousand 
stars, the grass was crisping under their feet with 
the' Coming hoar-frost ; and as they mounted to 
the higher ground they could see the dark sea 
stretching away far below them. The night was 
very still, though now and then crisp sounds m 
the distant air sounded very near in the silence. 
Sylvia carried the basket, and looked like little 
Red Riding Hood. Her father had nothing to 
say, and did not care to make himself agreeable ; 
but Sylvia enjoyed her own thoughts, and any 
convereation would have been a disturbance to 
her. The long, monotonous roll of the distant 
waves, as the tide bore them in ; the multitudi- 
nous rush at last, and then the retreating rattle 
and trickle, as the baffled waters feil back over 
the shingle that skirted the sands, and divided 
them from the cliffs; her father' s measured 
tread, and slow, even movement; Lassie's pat- 
tering — all lulled Sylvia into a reverie, of which 
she could not have given herseif any definite ac- 
count. But at length they arrived at Moss Brow, / 
and with a suddcn sigh she quitted the subjects 
of her dreamy meditations, and followed her fa- 
ther into the great house-place. It had a more 
comfortable aspect by night than by day. The . 
fire was always kept up to a wasteful size, and 
the dancing blazc and the partial light of candles 
Ieft much in shadow that was best ignored in 
such a disorderly family. But there was always 
a warm welcome to friends, however roughly 
given ; and after the words of this were spoken, 
the next rose up equally naturally in the mind 
of Mrs. Corney. 

" And what will ye take ? Eh ! but t* meas- 
ter'll be fine and vexed at your comin' when he's 
away. He's off to Horncastle t v seil some colts, 
and hell not be back tili to-morrow's night. 
But here's Charley Kinraid as we've gotten to ' 
nurse up a bit, an' t' lads'll be back fra' Monks- 
haven in a crack o' no time." 

All this was addressed to Daniel, to whom she 
knew that none but masculine Company would 
be acceptahle. Among uneducated people — 
whose ränge of subjects and interests do not ex- 
tend beyond their daily life — it is natural that 
when the first blush and hurry of youth is over, 
there should be no great pleasure in the conver- 
sation of the other sex. Men have plenty to say 
to men, which in their estimation (gained from 
tradition and experience) women can not under- 
stand ; and farmers of a much later date than the 
one of which I am wtV3äs\%^q , qSä^^«n^ ^sss^s3Ms^• 
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uously considered it as a loss of time to talk to 
women , indeed, they were often more comma- 
nicative to the sheep-dog that accompanied them 
through all the day's work, and frequently be- 
eame a sort of dumb coofidant. Farmer Rob- 
aon's Lassie ndw lay down at her master's feet, 
• placed her nose between her paws, and watcbed 
with attentive eyes the preparations going on for 
refreshments — preparations which, to the disap- 
pointment of her canine heart, consisted entirely 
of tumblera and sugar. 

"Where's t' wench?" said Robson, after he 
had shaken hands with Kinraid, and spoken a 
lew words to him and to Mrs. Corney. " She's 
getten' a basket wi' sausages in 'ein, as my mis- 
sns has made, and she's a rare hand at sausages; 
there's noane like her in a' the three Ridings, 
rUbeboundl" 

For Daniel could praise his wife's powers in 
her absence, though he did not often express 
himself in an appreciative manner when she was 
by to hear. But Sylvia's quick sense caught up 
the manner in which Mrs. Corney would apply 
the way in which her mother's hoosewifery had 
been exalted, and, stepping forward out of the 
shadow, she said, 

"Mother thought maybe you hadn't killed a 
pig yet, and sausages is always a bit savory for 
any one who is na* well, and — " 

She might have gone on but that she caught 
Kinraid'8 eyes looking at her with kindly admi- 
ration. She stopped speaking, and Mrs. Corney 
took up the word : 

"As for sausages, I ha' niver had a chance 
this year, eise I stand against any one for t' mak- 
ing of 'em. Torkshire hams 's a vast thought 
on, and 1*11 niver let another county woman say 
as she can make better sausages nor me. But, 
as I'm saying, I'd niver a chance ; for our pig, 
as I were sa fond on, and fed mysel', and as would 
ha" been fourteen stone by now if he were an 
onnce, and as knew me as well as any Christian, 
and a pig, as I may say, that I just idolized, went 
and took a fit a week after Michaelmas Day, and 
died, as if it had been to spite me ; and t' next is 
na' ready for killing, nor wunna be this six week. 
So I'm much beholden to your missus, and so's 
Charley, I'm sure ; though he's ta'en a turn to 
bettering sin' he came out here to be nursed." 

"I'm a deal better," said Kinraid; "a'most 
ready for t' press-gang to give chase to again." 

" But folk say they're gone off this coast for 
one while," added Daniel. 

" They're gone down toward Hüll, as Tve been 
told," said Kinraid. " But they're a deep set ; 
they'll be here before we know where we are, 
some of these days." 

" See theo here !" said Daniel, exhibiting his 
maimed hand ; " a reckon a served them out time 
©' th' Ameriky war." And he began the story 
Sylvia knew so well ; for her father never made 
a new acquaintance but what he told him of his 
v self-mutilation to escape the press-gang. It had 
been done, as he would himself have owned, to 
•pite himself as well as them ; for it had obliged 
him to leave a sea-life, to which, in comparison, 
all life spent on shore was worae than nothing 
for dullness ; for Robson had never reached that 
rank aboard ship which made his being unable 
to run up the rigging, or to throw a harpoon, or 
to fire off a gun, of no great consequence ; so he 
Amd to be thankfal that an opportune legaey en- 



abled him' to turn farmer, a great degradatun, 
in his opinion. But his blood warmed, as he 
told the specksioneer, toward a sailor, and be 
pressed Kinraid to beguile the time when he w« 
compelled to be ashore by Coming over to »96 
him at Haytersbank whenever he feit inclined. < 

Sylvia, appearing to listen to Molly's confi- 
dences, was hearkening in reality to all this coo- 
versation between her father and the specksion- 
eer, and at this invitation she became especiaHr 
attentive. 

Kinraid replied, 

" I'm much obliged to ye, I'm sure ; maybe I 
can come and spend an cv'ning wi' you ; but ai 
soon as I'm got round a bit, I must go see my { 
own people as live at Cullercoats, near Newcas- 
tle-upo'-Tyne." 

44 Well, well !" said Daniel, rising to take 
leave, with unusual prudence as to the amount 
of his drink. "Thou'lt see, thou'lt see! I shall 
be main glad to see thee, if thou'lt come. Bot 
I've na' lads to keep thee Company, only one sprig 
of a wench. Sylvia, come here, an' let's show . 
thee to this young fellow !" 

Sylvia came forward, ruddy as any rose, and 
in a moment Kinraid recognized her as the pret- 
ty little girl he had seen crying so bitterly over 
Darley's grave. He rose up out of true sailort 
gallantry as she shyly approached and stood by 
her father's side, scarcely daring to lift her great 
soft eyes to have one fair gaze at his face. He 
had to support himself by one hand rested on the 
dresser, but she saw he was looking far better— 
younger, less haggard — than he had seemed to 
her before. His face was short and expressive; 
his complexion had been weather-beaten and 
bronzed, though now he looked so pale ; his eyes 
and hair were dark — the former quick, deep-set, 
and penetrating ; the latter curly, and almost in 
ringlets. His teeth gleamed white as he smiled 
at her a pleasant, friendly smile of recognition; 
but she only blushed the deeper, and hung her 
head. 

" I'll come, sir, and be thankful. I dare say a 
turn 'ill do me good, if the weather holds up, an 
th' frost keeps on." 

"That's right, my lad," said Robson, shaking 
him by the hand, and then Kinraid's hand was 
held out to Sylvia, and she could not avoid the 
same friendly action. ' . 

Molly Corney followed her to the door, and ! 
when they were fairly outside she held Sylvia ! 
back for an instant to say, 

" Is na' he a fine, likely man ? I'm so glad as 
you've seen him, for he's to be off next week to 
Newcastle and that nei^hborhood." 

"But he said he'd come to us some night," 
asked Sylvia, half in a fright. 

"Ay, I'll see as ho does — never fear; fori 
should like you for to know him a bit. He's a 
rare talker. I'll mind him o' coroing to.you." 

Somehow Sylvia feit as if this repeated prom- 
ise of reminding Kinraid of his promise to come 
and see her father took away part of the pleasure 
she had antieipated from his visit. Yet what 
could be more natural than that Molly Corney 
should wish her friend to be acquainted with the 
man whom Sylvia believed to be all but Molly's 
engaged lover. 

Pondering these thonghts, the walk home was 

as silent as that going to Moss Brow had been. 

! The only change seemed to be that now they 
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f" £kced the brilliant northern lights flasfaing up the 
sky, and that either this appearance or some of 
'? *he whaling narrations of Kinraid had stirred up 
Daniel Robson's recollections of a sea ditty, which 
"3 lie kept singing to himself in a low, unmusical 
L~ "voice, the bürden of which was, "for I loves the 
^ fcossin' say !" Bell met them at the door. 

"Well, and here ye are at home again ! and 

* Philip has been, Sylvia, to give thee thy cipher- 
15 ing lesson ; and he staid a while, thinking thou'd 

t>e Coming back.'' 

"I'm very sorry," said Sylvia, more out of 
■; ! deference to her mother's tone of annoyance than 
7 because she herseif cared either for her lesson or 
P. lier cousin 's disappointment. 
E " Hell come again to-morrow night, he sayg. 

But thou must take care, and mind the nights 
£ he says he'll come, for it's a long way to come for 
*,■ Daught." 

s Sylvia raight have repeated her "Pm very 
J •orry" at this announcement of Philipp inten- 
*.;• tions ; but she restrained herseif, inwardly and 
1 fervently hoping that Molly would not urge the 

fulfillment of the specksioneer's promise for to- 
?r morrow night, for Philip's being there would 
ü: spoil all ; and besides, if she sat at the dresser at 
a her lesson, and Kinraid at the table with her fa- 
** ther, he might hear all, and find out what a 
^ dunce she was. 

t} She need not have been afraid. With the 
1 next night Hepburn came, and Kinraid did not. 
■. After a few words to her mother, Philip pro- 
r. duced the candles he had promised,- and some 

* books, and a quill or two. 

? " What for hast thou brought candles ?" asked 
u Bell, in a half affronted tone. 
; : Hepburn smiled. 

«i " Sylvia thought it would take a deal of can- 
ii dle-light, and was for making it into a reason not 
te to learn. I should ha' used t' candles if Pd staid 
»f at home, so I just brought them wi' me." 
ie " Then thou may'st just take them back again," 
said Bell, shortly, blowing out that which he had 
a liglited, and placing one of her own on the dress- 
ä er instead. 

Sylvia caught her mother's look of displeasure, 
s and it made her docile for the evening, although 
a she owed her cousin a grudge for her enforced 
g good behavior. 

" Now, Sylvia, here's a copy-book wi' th' Tow- 
k er o' London on it, and we'll fiil it wi' as pretty 
i writing as any in t' North Riding." 

Sylvia sat quite still, unenlivened by this pros- 
3 pect. 

& "Here's a pen as'll nearly write of itsel'," 
continued Philip, still trying to coax her out of 
j her sullenness of manner. 

Then he arranged her in the right position. 
"Don't lay your head down on your left arm ; 
you'll ne'er see to write straight." 
i The attitude was changed, but not a word was 

spoken. Philip began to grow angry at such de- 
termined dumbness. 

" Are you tired ?" asked he, with a stränge 
mixture of crossness and tenderness. 
" Yes, very," was her reply. 
" But thou ought'st not to be tired," said Bell, 
who had not yet got over the offense to her hos- 
pitality ; who, moreover, liked her nephew, and 
had, to boot, a great respect for the learning she 
had never acquired. 

" Mother !" said Sylvia, bursting out, " what's 



the use on my writing ' Abednego,' ' Abednego,' 
( Abednego, 1 all down a page ? If I could see t' 
use on 't, Pd ha' axed feyther to send me t' 
school ; but I'm none wanting to have learning." 

" It's a fine thing, tho\ is learning. My moth- 
er and my grandmother had it ; but th' family 
came down i' the world, and Philip's mother and 
me, we had none of it ; but I ha' set my heart on 
thy having it, child." 

"My fi iigers is stiff," pleaded Sylvia, holding 
up her little hand and shaking it. 

"Let us take a turn at spelling, then," said 
Philip. 

" What's t' use dn't ?" asked captious Sylvia. 

" Why, it helps one i' reading an' writing." 

" And what does reading and writing do for 
one?" 

Her mother gave her another of the severe 
looks that, quiet woman as she was, she could oo- 
casionally bestow upon the refractory, and Sylvia 
took her book and glanced down the column 
Philip pointed out to her ; but, as she justly con- 
sidered, one man might point out the task, bat 
twenty could not make her learn it, if she did not 
choose ; and she sat herseif down on the edge of 
the dresser, and idly gazed into the fire. But 
her mother came round to look for something in 
the drawers of the dresser, and as she passed her 
daughter she said in a low voice, 

" Sylvie, be a good lass. I set a deal o' störe ' 
by learning, and father 'ud never send thee to 
school, as has stuck by me sore." 

If Philip, sitting with his back to them, heard 
these words, he was discreet enough not to show 
that he heard. And he had his reward ; for in 
a very short time, Sylvia stood before him with 
her book in her hand, prepared to say her spell- 
ing ; at which he also stood up by instinct, and 
listened to her slow succeeding letters, helping 
her out, when she looked up at him with a sweet, 
childlike perplexity in her face ; for a dunce as : 
to book-learning poor Sylvia was and was likely < 
to remain ; and, in spite of his assnmed office of 
schoolmaster, Philip Hepburn could almost have 
echoed the words of the lover of Jess MacPar- 
lane — 

U I seilt my love a letter, 

Bat, alaa ! she canna re&d. 
And I lo'e her a' the better. 

Still he knew his aunt's strong wish on the sub- 
ject, and it was very delightful to stand in the 
relation of teacher to so dear and pretty, if so 
willful a pupil. 

Perhaps it was not very flattering to notice 
Sylvia's great joy when her lessons were oyer, 
sadly shortened as they were by Philip's desire 
not to be too hard upon her. Sylvia danced 
round to her mother, beut her head back, and 
kissed her face, and then said defyingly to Philip, 

" If iver I write thee a letter it shall jus|be füll 
of nothing but ' Abednego ! Abednego rAbed- 
nego !' " 

But at this moment her father came in from a 
distant expedition on the moors, with Kester, to 
look after the sheep he had pasturing there be- 
fore the winter set fairly in. He was tired, and 
so was Lassie, and so, too, was Kester, who, lifting 
his heavy legs one after the other, and smoothing 
down his hair, followed his master into the house- 
place, and, seating himself on a bench at the far- 
ther end of the dresser, v^^ ^ wvi&ftk.'öofc*««^- 
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bis master. Sylvia, meanwhüe, coaxed 
poor footiore dog — to her side, and gave her 
aome food, which the creature was almost too 
tired to eat. Philip made as though he would 
be going, bat Daniel motioned to him to be quiet. 

44 Sit theo down, lad. As soon as Pve had my 
victual, I want t' hear a bit o' news." 

Sylvia took her sewing and sat at the little 
ronnd table by her mother, sharing the light of 
the scanty dip-candle. No one 6poke. Every 
one was absorbed in what they were doing. 
, What Philip was doing was gazing at Sylvia — 
learning her face off by heart. 

When every scrap of porridge was cleared out 
of the mighty bowl, Kester yawned, and wishing 
good-night, withdrew to his loft over the cow- 
house. Then Philip pulied oJht the weekly York 
paper, and began to read the latest accounts of 
tbe war then raging. This was giving Daniel 
one of his greatest pleasnres ; fbr, though he 
could read pretty well, yet the double effort of 
reading and understanding what he read was al- 
most too mach for him. He could read, or he 
could understand what was read aloud to him ; 
reading was no pleasure, but listening was. 

Besides, he had a true John Bullish interest 
in the war, without very well knowing what the 
English were fighting for. But in those days, 
so long as they fought the French for any cause, 
or for no cause at all, every true patriot was sat- 
isfied. Sylvia and her mother did not care for 
any such far-extended interests; a little bit of 
York news, the stealing of a few apples out of a 
Scarborough garden that they knew, was of far 
more interest to them than all the battles of Nel- 
son and the North. 

Philip read in a high-pitched and unnatural 
tone of voice, which deprived the words of their 
reality; for even familiär expressions can be- 
come unfamiliar, and convey no ideas, if the ut- 
N terance is forced or affected. PhUip was some- 
what of a pedant ; yet there was a simplicity in 
his pedantry not always to be met with in those 
who are self-taught, and which might have in- 
terested any one who cared to know with what 
labor and difficulty he had acquired the knowl- 
edge which now he prized so highly, reading our 
Latin quotations as easily as if they were En- 
glish, and taking a pleasure in rolling polysylla- 
bles, until, all at once looking askance at Sylvia, 
he saw that her head had fallen back, her pretty 
rosy ups open, her eyes fast shut — in short, she 
was asleep. 

" Ay," said Farmer Robson, "and t' reading 
has a'most sent me off. Mother'd look angry 
now if I was to teil yo' yo' had a right to a kiss ; 
but when I was a young man I'd ha' kissefd a 
pretty girl as I saw asleep afore yo'd said Jack 
Robinson." 

Phikp trembled at these words, and looked at 
his atmt. She gave him no encouragement, 
Standing up, and making as though she had 
never heard her husband's speech by extending 
her hand, and wishing him "good-night." At 
the noise of the chairs moving orer the flag floor 
Sylvia started up, confused and annoyed at her 
father's laughter. 

" Ay, lass, it's ever a good time to fall asleep 
when a young fellow is by. Here's Philip here 
as tbou'rt bound t' give a pair o' gloves to.'* 

Sylvia went like fire ; she turned to her moth- 

lo read her face. 
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'at'sonljrfather'sjoke^ass, "said she. "PH 
ip knows manners too well." 

"He'd better/' said Sylvia, flaming round i 
him. "If he'd a touched me, I'd never W 
spoken to him no more." And she looked, erq 
as it was, as if she was far from forgiving hin. 

44 Hoots, lass ! wenches are brought up sa mia 
nowadays ; i' my time they'd ha* thonght n 
such grcat härm of a kiss." 

1 ' Good-night, Philip, " said Bell Robson, thint 
ing the conversation unseemly» 

"Good-night, aunt ; good-night, Sylvia.' 
But Sylvia turned her back on him, and k 
could hardly say " good-night" to Daniel, wk 
had caused such an unpleasant end to an er» 
ing that had at one time becn going on so wdL 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE 8PECK8IONEER. ' 

A fbw days after Farmer Robson left Hay- 
tersbank betimes on a longish day's journey V 
purchase a horse. Sylvia and her mother wen 
busied with a hundred household things, ad 
the early winter's evening closed in upon tbca 
almost before they were aware. The con«- 
quences of darkness in the country even now an 
to gather the members of a family together inte 
one room, and to make them scitle to some ssd- 
entary employment; and it was mach more the 
case at the period of my story, when candla 
were far dearer than they are at present, and 
when one was often made to suffice for a larg« 
family. 

The mother and daughter hardlj spoke at «II 
when they sat down at last. The cheerful click 
of the knitting-needles made a pleasant hörnt- 
sound ; and in the occasional snatches of slom- 
ber that overcame her mother, Sylvia could hear 
the long-rushing boom of the waves, down below 
the rocks, for the Haytersbank gulley allowed tbe 
sullen roar to come up so far inland. It might 
have been about eight o'clock — though, from th« 
monotonous course of the evening, it seemed 
much later — when Sylvia heard her father'i 
heavy Step cranching down the pebbly path. 
More unusual, she heard his voice talking to 
some companion. ' 

Curious to see who it could be, with a livelj 
instinetive advance toward any event which 
might break the monotony she had began to 
find somewhat dull, she sprang up to open tbe 
door. Half a glance into the gray darkness out- 
side made her suddenly tiraid, and she drew back 
bchind the door as she opened it wide to admit 
her father and Kinraid. 

Daniel Robson came in bright and boisterous. 
He was pleased with his purchase, and had had 
some drink to celebrate his bargain. He hud 
ridden the new mare into Monkshaven, and left 
her at the smithy there until morning, to have 
her feet looked at, and to be new shod. On hi* 
way from the town he had met Kinraid Wander- 
tag about in search of Haytersbank Farm itsclf, 
so he had just brought him along with him ; and 
here they were, ready for bread and cheese, and 
aught eise the mistress would set before them. 

To Sylvia the sudden change into brightness 
nnd bustle* occasioned by the entrance of her fa- 
ther and the specksioneer was like that which 
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you may effect *ny wintert night j Tarnen you 

come into a room where a great lump of coal 

& lies hAt and slambering on the fire ; jast break 

es it up with a judicious blow from the poker, and 

as, the room, late so dark, and dusk, and lone, is 

u: fall of life, and light, and warmth. 

33 She moved about with pretty household brisk- 

g Hess, attending to all her father's wants. Ein- 

raid's eye watched her as she went backward 

t: and forward, to and fro, intQ the pantry, the back 

kitchen, out of light into shade, out of the shadow 

$ into the broad firelight, where he could see and 

a note her appearance. She wore the high-crown- 

ä ed linen cap of that day, sarmounting her lovely 

Ä masses of golden brown hair rather than con- 

s cealing them, and tied firm to her head by a 

broad blue ribbon. A long curl hang down on 

each side of her neck — her throat rather,' for her 

neck was concealed by a little spotted handker- 

chief carefally pinned across at the waist of her 

brown stuff gown. 

How well it was, thought the young girl, that 
ä she had doffed her bed-gown, and linseyiwoolsey 
h petticoat, her working-dress, and made herseif 
it smart in her stuff gown, when she sat down to 
^ work with her mother. 

g By the time she could sit down again, her fa- 

> ther and Einraid had their glasses filled, and 

w were talking of the relative merits of various 

€ kinds of spirits ; that led on to tales of smug- 

: . gling, and the different contrivances by which 

r they or their friends had eluded the preventive 

s Service ; the nightly relays of men to carry the 

. goods inland ; the kegs of brandy found by cer- 

tain farmers whose horses had gpne* so far in the 

night that they could do no work the next day ; 

j the clever way in which certain women man- 

aged to bring in prohibited goods ; in fact, that 

when a woman did give her mind to smuggling, 

she was more füll of resources, and tricks, and 

impudence, and energy, than any man. There 

was no question of the morality of the affair ; one 

of the greatest signs of the real progress we have 

made since those times seems to be that our 

daily concerns of buying and selling, eating and 

drinking, whatsoever we do, are more tested by 

the real practical Standard of our religion than 

they were in the days of our grandfathers. Nei- 

ther Sylvia nor her mother was in advance of 

their age. Botb listened with admiration to the 

ingenious devices, and acted as well as spoken 

lies, that were talked about as fine and spirited 

things. Yet if Sylvia had attempted one tithe 

of this deceit in her every-day life, it wonld have 

half broken her mother's heart. Bat when the 

duty on salt was strictly and craelly enforced, 

making it penal to pick up rough dirty lumpe 

containing small quantities that might be thrown 

out with the ashes of the brine-houses on the 

high roads ; when the price of this necessary was 

so increased by the tax upon it as to make it an 

expensive, sometimes an nnattainable luxury to 

the working man, government did more to de- 

moralize the populär sense of rectitude and up- 

rightness than heaps of sermons ' could undo. 

And the same, though in smaller measure, was 

the consequence of many other taxes. It may 

N seera cqrious to trace up the populär Standard 

of trutb to taxatioir, bat I do not think the idea 

would be so very far-fetched. 

From smuggling adventnres it was easy to pass 
on to stories of what had happened to Robson, in 



his youth a sailor in the Greenland seas, and to 
Einraid, now one of the best harpooners in any 
whaler that sailed off the coast. 

"There's three things to be afeard on," said 
Robson, authoritatively : "there's the ice, tbat's 
bad ; there's dirty weather, that's worse ; and 
there's whales theirselves, as is t' worst of all ; 
leastways they was in my day ; t' darned brutes 
may ha* larnt better manner sin*. When I were 
young, they could never be got to let theirsels be 
harpooned wi'out floundering and making play 
wi' their tails and their fins, tili t' sea were all in 
a foam, and t' boats' crews was all o'er wi' spray, 
which i' them latitudes is a kind o' shower-bath 
not needed." 

"Th' whales hasn't mended their manners, as 
you call it," said Einraid ; "but t' ice is not to 
be spoken liehtly on. I were once in th' ship 
John, of Hui* and we were in good green water, 
and were keen after whales, and ne'er thought 
härm of a great gray iceberg as were on our lee- 
bow, a mile or so off; it looked as if it had been 
there from the days of Adam, and were likely to 
see th' last man out, and it ne'er a bit bigger nor 
smaller in all them thousands and thousands o' 
years. Well, the fast-boats were out after a fish, 
and I were specksioneer in ohe ; and we were so 
keen after capturing our whale, that none on its 
ever saw that we were drifting away from them 
right into deep shadow o' th' iceberg'. But we 
were set upon our wjiale, and I harpooned it ; 
and as soon as it were dead we lashed its fins to- 
gether, and fastened its tail to our boat; and 
then we took breath and looked about us, and 
away from us a little space were th' other boats, 
wi' two other fish making play, and as likely as 
not to break loose, for I may say as I were th' 
best harpooner on board the John, wi'out say in g 
great things o' myseF. So I says, * My lads, one o' 
you stay i' th' boat by this fish' — the fins o' which, 
as I said, I'd reeved a rope through mysel', and 
which was as dead as Noah's grandfather — 'and 
th' rest on us shall go off and help th' other boats 
wi' their fish.' For, yon see, we had another 
boat close by in order to sweep th' fish. (I sup- 
pose they swept fish i' your time, master ?)" 

" Ay, ay!" said Robson ; "one boat lies still 
holding t' end o' th' line, t' other makes a cireuit 
round t' fish." 

" Well, luckily for us we had our second boat, 
for we all got into it; ne'er a man onus was lefi 
P th* fast-boat. And says I, * But who's to stay 
by t* dead fish V And no man answered, for 
they were all as keen as me for to go and help 
our mates; and we thought as we conld come 
back to our dead fish, as had a boat for a buoy, 
once we had helped our mate. So off we row- 
ed, every man Jack on us, out o' the black shad- 
ow o' th' iceberg, as looked as steady as t' pole- 
star. Well, we had na' been a dozen fathoms 
away fra' th' boat as we had left, when crash ! 
down wi* a roaring noise, and then a gulp of the 
deep waters, and then a shower o' blinding spray; 
and when we had wiped our eyes clear, and get- 
ten our hearts down again fra' our mouths, there 
were never a boat nor a glittering belly o' e'er a 
great whale to be seen ; but t' iceberg were there, 
still and grim, as if a hundred ton or more had 
fallen off all in a mass, and crushed down boat, 
and fish, and all, into th' deep water, as goes half 
through the earth in them ta&»&s&. *W <*r*^- 
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our good boat if they mine deep enoagh, eise 
ne'er another man will see her. And 1 left as 
good a clasp-knife in her as ever I clapped eyes 
on." 

u But what a mercy no man staid in her," 
laid Bell. 

" Wby, mistress, I reckon we a' mnst die some 
way, and I'd as soon go down into the deep wa- 
ters as be choked up wi' moulds." 

"But it must be so cold," said Sylvia, shud- 
dering, and giying a little poke to the fire to warm 
her fancy. 

" Cold !" said her father ; " what do ye stay- 
at-homes know about cold, a should like to know. 
If ye'd beeil where a were once, north latitude 
81, in such a frost as ye' ha' never known, no, 
not i' deep winter, and it were Jnne i' them seas, 
and a whale i' sight, and a were off in a boat 
after her ; an* t' ül-mannered brüte, as soon as 
ehe were harpooned, ups wi' her big awkward 
tail, and Struck t' boat i' her stern, and chucks 
me out int' t' water — that were cold, a can teil 
the' I First I smarted all ower me, as if my skin 
were suddenly stript off me; and next every 
bone i' my body had getten t' toothache, and 
there were a great roar i' my ears, an' a great 
dizziness i' my eyes; an' t' boat's crew kept 
throwing out their oars, an' a kept clutching at 
'ein, but a could na' make out where they was, 
my eyes dazzled so wi' t' cold, an' I thought I 
were bound for ( kingdom come,' an' a tried to 
remember t' Creed as a might die a Christian. 
But all a could think on was, 'What is your 
name, M or N ?' an' just as a were giving up 
both words and life, they heerd me aboard. But, 
bless ye, they had but one oar ; for they'd thrown 
a' t' others after me ; so, yo' may reckon, it were 
some time afore we could reach t' ship; an', a've 
heerd teil, a were a precious sight to look on, for 
my clothes was just hard frozen to me, an' my 
hair a'most as big a lump o' ice as yon icebefg he 
was a telling us on ; they rubbed me as raissus 
there were rubbing t' hams yestcrday, and gav' 
me brandy ; an' a ha' ne'er getten t' frost out o' 
my bones for a' their rnbbin', and a deal o' bran- 
dy as I 'ave ta'en sin'. Talk o' cold ! it's little 
yo* women known o' cold !" 

"But there's heat, too, i' some places," said 
Kinraid. "I was once a^voyage i' an Ameri- 
can. They goes for th' most part south, to where 
you come round to t' cold again ; and they'll 
stay there for three year at a time, if need be, 
going into winter iharbor i' some o' th' Pacific 
Islands. Well, we were i' th' southern seas, a 
seeking for good whaling-ground, and close on 
our larboard beam there were a great wall o' ice 
as much as sixty feet high. And says our cap- 
tain — as were a dare-devil, if ever a man were — 
* There'll be an opening in yon dark gray wall, 
and into that opening I'll sail, if I coast along it 
tili the day o' judgment.' But, for all our sailing, 
we never seemed to come nearer to the opening. 
The waters were rocking beneath us, and the sky 
were steady above us ; and th' ice rose out o' the 
waters, and seemed to reach up into the sky. 
We sailed on, and we sailed on, for more days 
nor I could count. Our captain were a stränge, 
wild man, but once he looked a little pale when 
he came upo 5 deck after his turn-in, and saw the 
green-gray ice going straight up on our beam. 
Many on us thought as the ship were bewitched 
Nr th' captain's words; and we got to speak 



low, and to my our prayers o' nights, and tkü 
o' dull silence came into th' very air ; our vow 
did na' rightly seem our own. And we 'saft 
on, and we sailed on. All at once, th' man i 
were on watch gave a cry: he saw a break i 
the ice, as we'd begun to think everlasting ; n 
we all gathered toward the bows, and the cajrtä 
called to th' man at the heim to keep her com 
and cocked his head, and began to walk tk 
quarter-deck jaunty again. And we came toi 
great cleft in th' long weary rock of ice; ui 
the sides o' th' cleft were not jagged, but wa 
straight sharp down into th' foaming waten 
But we took but one look at what lay inside, fii 
our captain, with a loud cry to God, bade th 
helmsman steer nor'ard away fra* th' montfaf 
hell. We all saw wi' our own eyes, inside tk 
fearsome wall o' ice — seventy mile long, as * 
could swear to — inside that gray, cold ice, cm 
leaping Harnes, all red and yellow wi' heat 4 
some unearthly kind, out o' th' very waters o'tk 
sea, making our eyes dazzle wi' their scaiki 
blaze, that shot up as high, nay, higher than tu 
ice around, yet never so much as a shred onl 
was melted. They did say that some beeide of 
captain saw the black devils dart hither td 
thither, quicker than the very flames themsehei: 
anyhow, he saw them. And as he knew it wen 
his own daring as had led him to have thatpee) 
at terrors forbidden. to any on us afore our tin$ 
he just dwined away, and we hadn't taken M 
one whale before bur captain died, and first nuM 
took th' command. It were a prosperous voyaft 
but, for all tfrat, I'll never sail those seas agah, 
nor ever take wage aboard an American again.* 

"Eh, dear! but its awful t' think o' sittinf 
wi' a man that has seen the doorway into hell/ 
said Bell, aghast. 

Sylvia had dropped her work, and sat gasig, 
at Kinraid with fascinated wonder. 

Daniel was just a little annoyed at the admi- 
ration which his own wife and daughter weit 
bestowing on the specksioneer's wonderful sto- 
ries, and he said, 

' * Ay, ay . If a'd been a talker, ye'd ha' thongkt 
a deal more on me nor ye've ever done yet. ANe 
seen such things, and done such things." 

"Teil us, father 1" said Sylvia, greedy and 
breathless. 

"Some on 'em is past telling,'' he replied, "an 1 
some is not to be had for t' asking, seeing as how 
they might bring a man into trouble. But, as i 
said, if a had a fancy to reveal all as is on my 
mind, a could make t' hair on your heads lift op 
your caps — well, we'll say an inch, at least. Thy 
mother, lass, has heerd one or two on 'em. Thoi 
mind's the story o' my ride on a whale's back, 
Bell ? That'll maybe be within this young fei- 
low's comprehension o' th' danger ; thou's heerd 
me teil it, hasn't ta?" 

" Yes," said Bell, u but it's a long time ago- 
when we was courting." 

"An' that's afore this young lass were boru 
as is a'most up to woman's estatc. But Bin' thosi 
days a ha' been o'er busy to teil stories to mj 
wife, an', as a'U Warrant, she's forgotten it ; an 
as Sylvia here never heerd it, if ye'll fill youi 
glass, Kinraid, ye shall ha' t' benefit o*t. 

" A were a specksioneer mysel, though, afte 
that, a rayther directed my talents int' t' smug 
gling branch q,* my profession ; but a were onc< 
a whaling aboord t' Aimwell of Whitby. An' w< 
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-was anchored off t' coast o' Greenlaad one sea- 
son ; an' we had getten a cargo o' seven whale ; 
but our captain he were a keen-eyed chap, an' 
ne'er above doing any man's work ; an' once see- 
ing a whale he throws himself int' a boat an' 
goes off to it, making signals to me, an' another 
specksioneer as were off for diversion i' another 
boat, for to come after him sharp. Well, afore 
we comes alongside, captain had harpooned t' 
fish ; an' says he, ' Now, Eobson, all ready t give 
jnto her again when she comes to t' top,* an' I 
Stands up, right leg foremost, harpoon all ready, 
as soon as ever I catched a sight o' t' whale, bat 
ne'er a fin could a see. 'Twere no wonder, for 
she were right below t' boat in which a were ; 
and when she wanted to rise, what does t' great 
ugly brüte do bat come wi' her head, as is like 
cast iron, np bang again t' bottom o' t' boat. I 
were thrown np in t' air like a shuttlecock, me, 
an' my line, an' my harpoon — ap we goes, an* 
xnany a good piece o' timber wi' us, an' many a 
good fellow too ; bat a had t' look after mysel', 
an* a were np high i' t' air afore I could say Jack 
Kobison, an' a thowt a were safe for another dive 
int* saut water ; butj'stead a comes down plump 
on t' back o' t' whale. Ay ! ye may stare, mas- 
ter, bat there a were, an' main an* slippery it 
were, only a sticks my harpoon intil her an' 
gteadies mysel', an* looks abroad o'er the vast o' 
waves, and gets sea-sick in a manner, an' puts 
np a prayer- as she mayn't dive, and it were as 
good a prayer for wishing it might come true as 
ever t' clargyman an* t' clerk too puts ap i' Monks- 
haven church. Well, a reckon it were heerd, 
for all a were in them north latitudes, for she 
keeps steady, an* a does my best for t' keep 
steady ; an* 'deed a was too steady, for a was fast 
wi' t' harpoon line all knotted and tangled about 
me. T' captain, he sings out for me to cut it ; 
bat it's easy singin' ont, and it's noane so easy 
fumblin' for your knife i* t* pocket o' your draw- 
ers when ye've t' hold hard wi* t' other hand on 
t' back of a whale, swimming fonrteen knots an 
hour. At last a thinks to mysel' a can't get free 
o' t' line, and t' line is fast to t' harpoon, and t' 
harpoon is fast to t' whale ; and t' whale may 
go down fathoms deep whenever t' maggot stirs 
i' her head ; an' t' water' 8 cold, an' noane good 
for drownin' in ; a can't get free o' t' line, and a 
canna' get my knife ont o' my breeches pocket, 
though t' captain should ca' it mutiny to disobey 
Orders, and t' line's fast to t' harpoon — let's see 
if t' harpoon's fast to t' wbale. So a tugged, and 
a lugged, and t' whale didn't mistake it for tick- 
lin', but she cocks up her tail, and throws out 
showers o' water as were ice or ever it touched 
me ; bat a pulls on at t' shank, an' a were only 
afeard as she wouldn't keep at t' top wi' it stick- 
ing in her; but at last t' harpoon broke, an' just 
i' time, fof a reckon she was near as tired o' me 
as a were on her, and down she went ; an* a had 
hard work to make for t' boats as was near enough 
to catch me ; for what wi' t* whale's being but 
slippery, an' t' water bein' cold, an' me ham- 
pered wi' t' line an' t' piece o' harpoon, it's a 
chance, missns, as thou had stppped an oud 
maid." 

" Eh dear a' me !" said Bell, u how well I mind 
yotrf telling me that tale ! It were twenty-four 
year ago come October. I thought I never could 
think enough on a man as had rode on a whale's 
back!" 



4 " Yo' may learn t' way of winning t' women," 
said Daniel, winking at the specksioneer. 

And Kinraid immediately looked at Sylvia. y 
It was no premeditated action ; it came as natu- 
rally as wakening irLthe morning when his sleep 
was ended; bnt Sylvia colored as red as any rose 
at his sudden glance— colored so deeply that he 
looked away until he thought she had recovered 
her composure, and then he sat gazing at her 
again; but not for long ; for Bell, suddenly start- 
ing np, did all but turn him out of the house. It 
was late, she said, and her master was tired, and 
they had a hard day before them next day ; and 
it was keeping Ellen Corney up ; and they had 
had enough to drink — more than was good for 
them, she was^sure, for they had both been tak- 
ing her in with their stories, which she had been 
foolish enough to believe. No one saw the real 
motive of all this almost inhospitable haste to dis- 
miss her guest, how the sudden fear had taken 
possession of her that he and Sylvia were " fan- 
cying each other." Kinraid had said early in 
the evening that he had come to thank her for 
her kindness in sending the sausages, as he was 
off to his own home near Newcastle in a day 
or two. But now he said, in reply to Daniel 
Robson, that he would step in another night be- 
fore long and hear some more of the old man's 
yarns. 

Daniel had just had enough drink to make him 
very good-tempered, or eise his wife would not 
have dared to have acted as she did ; and fhis 
mandlin amiability took the shape of hospitable 
nrgency that Kinraid should come as often as he 
liked to Haytersbank; come and make it his • 
home when he was in these parts ; stay there al- 
together, and so on, tili Bell fairly shut the outer 
door to, and locked it before the specksioneer had 
well got ont of the shadow of their roof. 

All night long Sylvia dreamed of burning vol- 
canoes springing out of icy sonthern seas. Bat, 
as in the specksioneer's tale the flames were peo- 
pled with demons, there was no human interest 
for her hrthe wondrous scene in which she was 
no actor, only a spcctator. With daylight came - 
wakening and little homely every-day wonders. 
Did Kinraid mean that he was going away really 
and entirely, or did he not ? Was he Molly Cor- 
ney's sweetheart, or was he not ? When she had 
argued herseif into certainty on one side, she sud- 
denly wheeled about, and was just of the oppo- 
site opinion. At length she settled that it could 
not be settled nntil she saw' Molly again ; so, by 
a strong galping effort, she resolutely determined 
to think no more about him, only about the mar- 
vels he had told. She might think a little about 
them when she sat at night, spinning in silence 
by the household fire, or when she went out in 
the gloaming to call the cattle home to be milk- 
ed, and sauntered back behind the patient, slow- 
gaited creatures ; and at times on future sum- 
raer days, when, as in the past, she took her 
knitting out for the sake of the freshness of the 
faint sea-breeze, and, dropping down from ledge 
to ledge of the rocks that faced the blue ocean, 
established herseif ia a perilous riook that had 
been her haunt ever since her parents had come 
to Haytersbank Farm. From thence she had 
often seen the distant ships pass to and fro, with 
a certain sort of lazy pleasure in watching their 
swift tranquillity of motion^ but tvq ^»c^\.w>ft 
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they would penetrate to before they turned again, 
homeward bound. 



CHAPTER X. 

▲ REFRACTORY PÜPIL. 

Sylvia was still füll of the specksioneer and 
\ bis stories when Hepburn came up to give her 
the ncxt lesson. But the prospect of a little sen- 
sible commendation for writing a whole page füll 
of flourishing " Abednegos" had lost all the slight 
charm it had ever possessed. She was much 
more inclirted to try and elicit some sympathy in 
her intcrest in the perils and adventures of the 
northern seas, than to bend and control her mind 
to the right formation of letters. Unwisely 
enough, she endeavored to repeat one of the nar- 
ratives that she had heard from Kinraid ; and 
when she found that Hepburn (if, indeed, he did 
not look upon the whole as a silly invention) con- 
sidered it only as an interruption to the real bus- 
incss in hand, to which he would try to listen as 
paticntly as he could, in the hope of Sylvia's ap- 
plying herseif diligently to her copy-book when 
she had cleared her mind, she contracted her 
pretty lips, as if to check them from making any 
farther appeals for sympathy, and set about her 
writing-lesson in a very rebellions frame of mind, 
only restrained by her mother's presence from 
spoken mutiny. 

,c After all," said she, throwing down her pen, 
and opening and shutting her weary, cramped 
hand? "I see no good in tiring myself wi' learn- 
ing for t' write letters when I'se ne'er got one in 
a' my life. What for should I write answers, 
when there's ne'er a one writes to me ? and if I 
had one, I couldn't read it ; it's bad cnough wi' 
a book o' print as IVe ne'er seen afore, for there's 
sure to be new-fangled words in't. I'm sure I 
wish the man were farred who plagues his brains 
wi' striking out new words. Why can't folks 
just ha' a set on *em for good and a' ?" 

"Why, you'll be after nsing two or three hun- 
dred yourseF every day as you live, Sylvia ; and 
yet I must use a great many as you never think 
on about th' shop ; and th' folks in th' fields want 
their set, let alone the high English that parsons 
and lawyers speak." 

" Well, it's weary work is reading and writing. 
Can not you learn me something eise, if we must 
do iessons ?" 

' 'There's sums — and geography," said Hep- 
burn, slowly and gravely. 

" Geography !" said Sylvia, brightening, and 
perhaps not pronouncing the word quite correct- 
ly; "I would like you to learn me geography. 
There's a deal of places I want to hear all 
about." 

"Well, TU bring up a book and a map next 
time. But I can teil you something now. There's 
four quarters in the globe." 

" What's that?" asked Sylvia. 

"The globe is the earth — the place we live 
on."" 

■ " Co* on . Which quarter is Greenland ?" 

"Greenland is no quarter. It is only a part 
ofone." 

" Maybe it's a half quarter ?" 

" No, not so much as that." 
. "Half again?" 

"No," he replied, srailing a little. 



She thought he was making it into a 
small place in order to tease her ; so she {x 
a little, and then said, 

"Greenland is all the geopraphy I wa 
know, except, perhaps, York. I'd like to 
about York, because of t' races, and JLondoi 
cause King George lives there." 

" But, if you learn geography at all, you 
learn 'bout all places : which of them is hot 
which is cold, and how many inhabitants 
each, and what's the rivers, and which i 
principal towns." 

" I'm sure, Sylvia, if Philip will learn th 
that, thou'lt be such a sight o' knowiedge as 
a one o' th' Prestons has been sin' my { 
grandfathcr lost his property. I should be 
proud o' thee ; 'twould sccm as if we was 
tons o' Slaideburn once more." 

" I'd do a deal to pleasure you, mammy 
weary befa' riches and land, if folks that has 
is to write * Abednegos' by the score, and 1 
hard words int' their brains, tili they worl 
barm, and end wi' Cracking 'em." 

This seemed to be Sylvia's last protest a{ 
leaming for the night, for after this she ti 
docile, and really took pains to understar 
that Philip could teach her, by means of tb 
unskillful, though rüde map which he dre 
her with a piece of charred wood on his t 
dresser. He had asked his aunt's leave t 
beginning what Sylvia callcd his "dirty w< 
but by-and-by even she became a little intei 
in starting from a great black spot called M 
haven, and in the shaping of land and sea ar 
that one centre. Sylvia held her round cl 
the palms of her hands, supporting her ei 
on the dresscr, looking down at the progre 
the rough drawing in gener al, but now and 
glancing up at him with sudden inquiry. 
along he was not so much absorbed in his fc 
ing as to be unconscious of her sweet proxi: 
She was in her best mood toward him — ne 
mutinous nor saucy; and he was striving 
all his might to retain her interest, speakinj 
ter than ever he had done before (such br 
ness did love call forth !) — understanding 
she would care to hear and to know ; whe 
the middle of an attempt at explaining the ( 
of the long polar days, of which she had h 
from her childhood, he feit that her rfttentior 
no longer his ; that a discord had come ii 
tween their minds ; that she had passed 01 
his power. This certainty of intuition laste« 
for an instant : he had no time to wonder < 
speculate as to what had affected her so adv 
ly to his wishes before the door opened and 
raid came in. Then Hepburn knew that 
must have heard his Coming footsteps, and re 
nized them. 

He angrily stiffened himself up into cold 
of demeanor. Almost to his surprise, Syh 
greeting to the new-comer was as cold as 
own. She stood rather behind him ; so, 
haps, she did not see the hand which Kin 
stretched out toward her, for she did not p 
her own little palm in it, as she had dorn 
Philip an hour ago. And she hardly spoke, 
began to pore over the rough black map, & 
seized with a stronggeographical curiosity, 01 
termined, to impress Philip's lesson deep on 
memory. 

Still Philip was dismayed by secing the \vj 
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welcome wbich Kinraid received fröm the master 
of the honse, who came in frorn the back prem- 
ises almost at the same time as the^specksioneer 
entered at the front. Hepburn was uneasy, too, 
at finding Kinraid take hu seatby the fireside 
like one accustomed to the ways of the honse. 
Pipes were soon produced. Philip disliked Smok- 
ing. Possibly Kinraid did so too ; but he took 
a pipe at any rate, and lighted it, thoagh he 
hardly nsed it at all, bat kept talking to Farmer 
Kobson on sea affairs. He had the conversation 
pretty much to himself. Philip sat gloomily by ; 
Sylvia and his aunt were silent, and old Bobson 
smoked his long clay pipe, from time to time 
taking it out of his mouth to spit into the bright 
copper spittoon, and to shake the white ashes out 
of the bowl. Before he replaced it, he would 
give a short langh of relishing interest in Kin- 
raid's conversation ; and now and then he put in 
a remark. Sylvia perched herseif sideways on 
the end of the dresser, and made pretense to sew ; 
but Philip could see how often she paused in her 
work to listen. 

By-and-by his aunt spoke to him, and they 
kept up a little side conversation, more because 
Bell Robson feit that her nephew, her own flesh 
and blood, was put out, than for any special in- 
terest they either of them feit in what they were 
saying. Perhaps, also, they seither of them dis- 

* liked showing that they had no great faith in the 

• stories Kinraid was telling. Mrs. Robson, at any 
rate, knew so little as to be afraid of believing 
too much. 

Philip was sitting on that side of the fire which 
was nearest to the window and to Sylvia, and 
opposite to the specksioneer. At length he turn- 
ed to his consin and said, in a low voice, 

44 I suppose we can't go on with onr spell at 
geography tili that fellow's gone ?" 

The color came into Sylvia's cheek at the 
words 44 that fellow;" but she only replied with 
a careless air, 

" Well, I'm one as thinks enongh is as good 
*as a feast ; and I've had enough of geography 
this one night, thank you kindly all the same." 

Philip took refuge in offended silence. He 
was maliciously pleased when his aunt made so 
much noise with her preparation for supper as 
quite to prevent the sound of the sailor's words 
from reaching Sylvia's ears. She saw that he 
was glad to perceive that her efforts to reach the 
remainder of the gtory were balked ; this nettled 
her, and, determined not to let him have his ma- 
licious triumph, and still more to put a stop to 
any attempt at private conversation, she began 
to sing to herseif as she sat at her work, tili, sud- 
denly seized with a desire to help her mother, 
she dexterously slipped down from her seat, 
passed Hepburn, and was on her knees toasting 
cakes right in front of the fire, and just close to 
her father and Kinraid. And now the noise 
that Hepburn had so rejoiced in proved his foe. 
He could not hear the little merry Speeches that 
darted backward and forward as the specksion- 
eer tried to take the toasting-fork out of Sylvia's 
hand. . 

44 How comes that sailor chap here?" asked 
Hepburn. of his aunt. "He's none fit to be 
where Sylvia is." 

••'Nay, I dunnot know," said she ; " the Cor- 
neys'made us acquaint first, and my master is 
quite fain of his Company." 



"And do you like him too, aunt ?" asked Hep- 
burn, almost wistfully; he had followed Mrs. 
Bobson into the dairy on pretense of helping her. 

" I'm none fond on him ; I think he teils us 
travelers' tales, by way o' seeing how much we 
can swallow. But the master and Sylvia think 
there never was such a one." 

44 1 could show them a score as good as he 
down on the quay-side. M 

" Well, laddie, keep a calm sough. Some folk 
like some folk, and others don't. Wherever I 
am, there'll allays be a welcome for thee." 

For the good woman thought that he had been 
hurt by the evident absorption of her husband 
and daughter with their new friend, and wished 
to make all easy and straight. But, do what she 
would, he did not recover his temper all the even- 
ing ; he was uncomfortable, put out, not enjoy- 
ing himself, and yet he would not go. He was 
determined' to asserthis greater intimacy in that 
house by outstaying Kinraid. At length the lat- 
ter got up to go ; but, before he went, he must 
needs bend over Sylvia and say something to her • 
in so low a tone that Philip could not hear it ; 
and she, seized with a sudden fit of diligence, 
never looked up from her sewing — only nodded 
her head by way of reply. At last he took his 
departure, after many a little delay and many a 
quick return, which to the suspicious Philip 
seemed only pretenses for taking stolen glances 
at Sylvia. As soon as he was decidedly gone, * 
she folded up her work, and declared that she 
was so much tired that she must go to bed there 
and then. Her mother, too, had been dozing for 
the last half hour, and was only too glad to see 
signs that she might betake herseif to her nat- 
ural place of slumber. 

"Take another glass, Philip," said Farmer 
Bobson. 

But Hepburn refused the offer rather abrupt- 
ly. He drew near to Sylvia iristead. He want- 
ed to make her speak to him, and he saw that 
she wished to avoid it. He took up the readiest 
pretext. It was an unwise one as it proved, for 
it deprived him of his chances of occasionally 
obtaining her undivided attention. 

" I don't think you care much for learning ge- 
ography, Sylvia?" 

" Not much to-night," said she, making a pre- 
tense to yawn, yet looking timidly up at his coun- 
tenance of displeasure. 

44 Nor at any time," said he, with growing an- 
ger ; ' 4 nor for any kind of learning. I did bring 
some books last time 1 came, meaning to teach 
you many a thing ; but now I'll just trouble you 
for my books : I ptit them on yon shelf by the 
Bible." 

He had a mind that she should bring them to 
him ; that, at any rate, he should have the pleas- 
ure of receiving them out of her hands. 

Sylvia did not reply, but went and took down 
the books with a languid, indifferent air. 

44 And so you won't learn any more geog- 
raphy ?" said Hepburn. 

ßomething in his tone Struck her, and she 
looked up in his face. There were marks of 
stern offense upon \S& countenance, and yet in it 
there was also an air of wistful regret and sad- 
ness that touched her. 

4 4 You are never angry with me, Philip ? Soon- 
er than vex ye, I'll try and leaxxv. CVcJc^ Ytsosqs^ 
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Hepburn would fain have snatched at this half 
proposal that the lessons should be continaed, 
bat he was too stubborn and proud to say any 
thing. He turned away from the sweet, plead- 
ing face without a word, to wrap up his books in 
a piece of papcr. He knew that she was Stand- 
ing quite still by his side, though he made as if 
he did not perceive her. When he had done, he 
abruptly wished them all "good -night," and 
took his leave. 

There were tears in Sylvia's eyes, althongb the 
feeling in her heart was rather one of relief. 
She had made a fair offer, and it had been treat- 
ed with silent contempt. A few days afterward, 
her father came in from Monkshaven market, 
and dropped out, among other pieces of news, 
that he had mct Kinraid, who was bound for his 
own home at Cullercoats. He had desired his 
respects to Mrs. Hobson and her daughter, and 
had bid Robson say that he would have come up 
to Haytersbank to wish them good-by, but that, 
as he was presscd for time, he hoped they would 
excnse him. But Robson did not think it worth 
while to give this long message of mere polite- 
ness. Indeed, as it did not relate to business, 
and was only sent to women, Robson forgot all 
about it pretty nearly as soon as it was nttered. 
So Sylvia went about fretting herseif, for one or 
two days, at her hero's apparent carelcssness of 
those who had, at any rate, treated him more 
like a fricnd than an acquaintance of only a few 
weeks' Standing, and then, her anger quenching 
her incipient regard, she went about her daily 
business pretty much as though he had never 
becn. He had gone away out of her sight into 
the thick mist of unseen life from which he had 
\ emerged — gone away without a word, and she 
might never see him again. But still there was 
a chance of her seeing him when he came to 
marry Molly Corney. Perhaps she should be 
bridesmaid, and then what a pleasant merry time 
the wedding-day would be ! The Corneys were 
all such kind people, and in their family there 
never seemed to be the checks and restraints by 
which her own mother hedged her round. Then 
there came an overwhelming seif - reproaching 
burst of love for that "own mother;" a humili- 
ation before her slightest wish, as penance for the 
xnoment's unspoken treason; and thus Sylvia 
was led to request her cousin Philip to resume 
his lessons in so meek a manner, that he slowly 
and graciously acceded to a request which he was 
yearning to fulfill all the time. 

During the ensuing winter, all went on in 
monotonous regularity at Haytersbank Farm for 
. many weeks. Hepburn came anfl went, and 
thought Sylvia wonderfully improved in docility 
and sobriety ; and perhaps also he noticcd the 
improvement in her appearance ; for she was at 
that age when a girl changes rapidly, and gen- 
erally for the better. Sylvia shot up into a tall 
young woman ; her eyes deepened in color, her 
face increased in expression, and a sort of con- 
sciousness of unusual good looks gave her a slight 
tinge of coquettish slyness with the few strangers 
whom she ever saw. Philip hailed her interest 
in geography as another sign of improvement. 
He had brought back his book of maps to the 
farm ; and there he sat on many an evening 
teaching his cousin, who had stränge fancies re- 
Bpecting the places about which she wished to 
^rn, and was coolly indifferent to the very ex- 



istence of otfier towns, and conntries, and sei 
far more famous in story. She was occasionaty 
willful, and at times very contemptuous as to tat 
supcrior Knowledge of her instructor ; bat, ii 
spite of it all, Philip went regularly on the ap> 
pointed evcnings to Haytersbank — throngh kea 
black east wind, or driving snow, or slushing 
thaw ; for he liked dearly to sit a little behiod 
her, with his arm on the back of her chair, she 
stooping over the outspread map, with her eyo 
—could he have seen them — a good deal fiied 
on one spot in the map — not Northumberland, 
where Kinraid was spending the winter, but th(* 
wild northern seas about which he had told then 
such wonders. 

One day toward spring she saw Molly Corney 
coming toward the farm. The companions had 
not met for many weeks, for Molly had been fron 
home visiting her relations in the north. Sylvia 
opened the door, and stood smiling and shirer- 
ing on the threshold, glad to see her fricnd again. 
Molly called out, when a few paces off, 

" Why, Sylvia, is that thee ! Why, how trioir* 
growed, to be sure ! What a bonny lass thou is!" 

"Dunnot talk nonsense to my lass," said Bell 
Robson, hospitably leaving her ironing and Com- 
ing to the door ; but, though the mother tried to 
look as though she thought it nonsense, she could 
hardly keep down the smile that shone out of her 
eyes as she put her hand on Sylvia's Shoulder, 
with a fond sense of proprietorship in what wu 
being praised. 

"Oh ! but she is," pcrsisted Molly. " She'« 
grown quite a beauty sin' I saw her. And if I 
don't teil her so, the'men Will." 

"Be quiet wi* thee," said Sylvia, more than 
half offended, and turning away in a huff at the 
open, barefäced admiration. 

" Ay , but they will, " persevered Molly . « « Tonil 
not keep her long, Mistress Robson. And, as 
mother says, ye'd feel it a deal more to have yer 
daughters left on -band." 

" Thy mother has many, I have but this one," 
said Mrs. Robson, with severe sadness ; for now 
Molly was getting to talk as she disliked. Bat 
Molly's purpose was to bring the conversation 
round to her own affairs, of which she was very 
füll. 

" Yes ; I teil mother that, wi* so many as she 
has, she ought to be thankful to t' one as gets off 
quiekest." 

"Who? which is it?" asked Sylvia, a little 
eagerly, seeing that there was news of a wedding 
behind the talk. 

"Why, who should it be but me ?" said Molly,' 
laughing a good deal, and reddening a little. 
" I've not gone fra' home for naught ; I'se picked 
up a measter on my travels, leastways one as is 
to be." 

"Charley Kinraid," said Sylvia, smiling, as 
she found that now she might reveal Molly's Be- 
eret, which hitherto she had kept sacred. 

" Charley Kinraid be hung !" said Molly, with 
a toss of her head. " Whatten good*s a bus- 
band who's at sea half t' year ? Hfc ! ha ! my 
measter is a canny Newcassel shopkeeper, on the 
Side. A reckon a've done pretty well for my- 
seP, and a'll wish ye as good luck, Sylvia. .For 
ye see" (turning to Bell Robson, who, perhaps,' 
she thought would more appreciate the substan- 
tial advantages of her engagement than Sylvia), 
"though Measter Brunton is near npon forty if 
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lie's a day, yet he turns over a matter of two 
liundred pound every year; an' he's a good- 
looking man of bis years too, an' a kind, godd- 
[ tempered feller int' t' bargain. He's been mar- 
ried once, to be sure, bat his childer are dead a' 
*cept one ; an' I don't mislike childer either ; an' 
a'li feed 'em well, an' get 'em to bed early, out o' 
"tfroad." 

Mrs. Robson gave her her grave good wishes, 
"but Sylvia was silent. Sbe was disappointed ; 
. it was a Coming down from the romance with 
the specksioneer for its hero. Molly laughed 
! awkwardly, nnderstanding Sylvia's thoughts bet- 
ter than the latter imagined. 

" Sylvia's noane so well pleased. Why, lass, 
it's a' t' better for thee. There's Charley to the 
fore now, which if a married him, he'd not ha' 
been ; and he's said more nor once what a pretty 
lass yo'd grow into by-and-by." , 

Molly's prosperity was giving her an inde- 
pendence and fearlessness of talk such as had 
seldora appeared hitherto, and certainly never 
before Mrs. Robson. Sylvia was annoyed at 
Molly's whole tone and manner, which were loud, 
laughing, and boisterous; but to her mother 
they were positively repugnant. She said jhortly 
and grayeiy, 

"Sylvia's none so set upo' matrimony; she's 
content to bide wi' me and her father. Let a be 
such talking; it's not i' my way," 

Molly was a little snbdued ; but still her ela- 
tion at the prospect of being so well married 
kept cropping out of all the other subjects which 
were introduced ; and when she went away, Mrs. 
Robson broke out in an unwonted strain of de- 
preciation. 

"That's the way wi' some lasses. The/re 
like a cock on a dunghill when they've teased a 
silly cbap into wedding 'em. It's cock-a-doodle- 
doo, I've cotched a husband, cock-a-doodle-doo, 
wi' 'em. I've no patience wi' such, like ; I beg, 
Sylvia, thou'lt not get too thick wi' Molly. She's 
not pretty behaved, making such an ado about 
menkind, as if they were two-headed calves to 
be run after." 

"But Molly's a good-hearted lass, mother. 
Only I never dreamed but what she was troth- 
plighted wi* Charley Einraid," said Sylvia, med- 
ltatively. 

"That wench will be troth-plight to th' first 
man as will wed her and keep her i* plenty ; that's 
a' she thinks about," replied Bell, scornfully. 



CHAPTER XI. 

VISIONS OF THE FÜTUEE. 

Before May was out, Molly Corney was mar- 
ried and had left the neighborhood for Newcas- 
tle. Although Charley Kinraid was not the 
bridegroom, Sylvia's promise to be bridesmaid 
was claimed. But the friendship brought on by 
the circumstances of neighborhood and parity of 
age had become very much weakened in the time 
that elapsed between Molly's engagement and 
wedding. In the first place, she herseif was so 
absorbed in her preparations, so elated by her 
good fortune in getting married, and married, 
too, before her eider sister, that all her faults 
blossomed out füll and strong. Sylvia feit her 
to be Beinah ; Mrs. Robion thought her not maid- 



enly. A year before she would have been far 
more missed and regretted by Sylvia ; now it was , 
almost a relief to the latter to be freed from the 
perpetual calls upon her sympathy,from the con- 
stant demands upon her congratulations, made 
by one who had no thought or feeling to bestow, 
on others — at least, not in these weeks of " Cock- 
a-doodle-dooing," as Mrs. Robson persisted in 
calling it. It .was seldom that Bell was taken 
with a humorous idea; but this once having 
hatched a solitary jpke, she was always clucking 
it into notice--to go on with her own poultry 
siraile. 

Every time> during that summer that Philip 
saw his cousin, he thought her prettier than she - 
had ever been before ; some new touch of color, 
some pretty fresh charm, seemed to have been 
added, just as every summer day calls out new 
beauty in the flowers. And this was not the ad- 
dition of Philip's fancy. Hester Rose, who met 
Sylvia on rare occasions, came back each time 
with a candid, sad acknowledgment in her heart 
that it was no wonder that Sylvia was so much 
admired and loved. 

One day Hester had seen her sitting near her 
mother in the market-place ; there was a basket 
by her, and over the clean clpth that covered the 
yellow pounds of butter she had laid the hedge- 
roses and honeysuckles she had gathered on the 
way into Monkshaven ; her straw hat was on 
her knee, and she was busy placing some of the 
flowers in the ribbon that went round it. Then 
she held it on her hand, and turned it round 
about, putting her head on one side, the better to 
view the effect ; and all this time, Hester, peep- 
ing at her through the folds of the stuft's display- 
ed in FosteWs Windows, saw her with adrairing, 
wistful eyes ; wondering, too, if Philip, at the 
other counter, were aware of his cousin's being 
there, so near to him. Then Sylvia put on her t 
hat, and, looking up at Foster's Windows, caught 
Hester's face of interest, and smiled and blushed 
at the consciousness of having been watched over / 
her little vanities, and Hester smiled back, but 
rather sadly. Then a customer came in, and 
she had to attend to her business, which, on this 
as on all market-days, was great. In the midst 
she was aware of Philip's rushing barcheaded 
out of thef shop, eager and delighted at some- 
thing he saw outside. There was a little ^ook- 
ing-glass hung against the wall on Hester's side, 
placed in that retired corner, in order that the 
good women who came to purchase head-gear 
of any kind might see the effect thereof before 
they concluded their bargain. In a pause of 
custom, Hester, half ashamed, stole into this Cor- 
ner, and looked at herseif in the glass. What 
did she see ? a colorless face, dark soft hair, with 
no light gleams in it, eyes that were melancholy ' 
instead of smiling, a mouth compressed with a 
sense of dissatisfactipn. This was what she had 
to compare with the bright bonny face in the 
sunlight outside. She gave a gulp to check the 
sigh that was rising, and came back, even more 
patient than she had been before this dishearten- 
ing peep, to serve all the whims and fancies of 
purchasers. 

Sylvia herseif had been rather put out by Phil- 
ip's way of Coming to her. "It made her look 
so silly," she thought; and "what for must he 
make a sight of himself, Coming among the mar- 
ket-folk in that-s^vj »;\ wä.^rssl\ä \r*^v* 
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admiring her hat, sbe pulled out the flowers in a 
pet, and threw them down, and trampled them 
ander foot. 

" What for art thon doing that, Sylvie?" said 
her mother. "The flowers is well enoogh, 
though maybe thy hat might ha' been stained." 

" I don't like Philip to »peak to me so," said 
Sylvia, pöuting. 

" How?" asked her mother. 

But Sylvia could not repeat his words. She 
hang her head, and looked red and preoccnpied, 
any thing bat pleased. Philip had addressed his 
first expression of personal adrairation at an un- 
fortunate time. • 

It just shows what different views different 
men and woroen take of their fellow-creatures 
when I say that Hester looked npon Philip as 
the best and most agreeable young man she had 
ever known. He was not one to speak of him- 
sclf without being qnestioned on the subjeet, so 
bis Haytersbank relations, only come into the 
ncighborhood in the last year or two, knew noth- 
ing of the triak he had surmounted, or the diffi- 
eult duties he had performed. His aunt, indeed, 
had strong faith in Mm, both from partial knowl- 
edge of his character, and becanse he was of her 
own tribe and kin ; bat she had never learned 
the small detail« of his past life. Sylvia respect- 
ed him as her mothcr's friend, and treated him 
tolerably well as long as he preserved his usual 
self-restraint of demeanor, but hardly ever though t 
of him when he was absent. 

Now Hester, who had watched him daily for 
- all the years since he had first come as an errand- 
boy into Foster's shop — watching with quiet, 
ropdest, yet observant eyes — had seen how de- 
voted he was to his master's interests, had known 
of his careful and pnnctnal ministration to his 
absent mother's comforts, as long as she was liv- 
# ing to benefit by his silent, frugal self-denial. 

His methodical appropriation of the few hours 
v he could call his own was not without its charms 
to the equally methodical Hester ; the way in 
whieh he reproduced any lately-acquired piece 
of knowledge — knowledge so wearisome to Syl- 
via — was delightfully instruetive to Hester, al- 
though, as she was habitually silent, it would 
have required an observer more interested in dis- 
coVering her feelings than Philip was to have 
' pereeived the little flush on the pale cheek, and 
the brightness in the half-veiled eyes whenever 
he was talking. She had not thought of love on 
either side. Love was a vanity, a worldliness 
not to be spoken about, or even thought about. 
Onee or twice before the Robson's came into the 
neighborhood an idea had crossed her mind that 
possibly the quiet, habitual way in which she and 
Philip lived together might drift them into matri- 
mony at some distant period ; and she could not 
' bear the humble advances which Coulson, Phil- 
ip's fellow-lodger, sometimes made. They seem- 
ed to disgnst her with him. 

But after the Robsons settled at Haytersbank, 
Philipp evenings were so often spent there that 
any unsuspicious hopes that Hester might, una- 
wares, have entertained, died away. At first she 
had feit a pang akin to jealousy when she heard 
of Sylvia, the little cousin, who was passing out 
of childhood into womanhood. Once — early in 
those days — she had ventured to ask Philip what 
Sylvia was like. Philip had not warmed up at 
ie question, and had given rather a dry cata- 



logue of her features, hair, and height, but B» 
ter, almost to her own surprise, persevered, wi 
jerked out the final question, 

" Is she pretty ?•» 

Philip' s sallow cheek grew deeper by two i 
three shades; but he answered with a tonetf 
indifference, 

"I believe some folks think her so." 

" But do you?" persevered Hester, in spitetf 
her being aware that he somehow disliked k 
question. 

" There is no need for talking o' such thing' 
he answered, with abrupt displeasure. 

Hester silenced her curiosity from that tat 
But her heart was not quite at ease, and shekqi 
on wondering whether Philip thonght his liaa 
cousin pretty until she saw her and him togefc 
er, on that occasion of which we have spoka, 
when Sylvia came to the shop to buy her va 
cloak; and after that Hester never wondeni 
whether Philip thought his cousin pretty or 14 
for she knew quite well. Bell Robeon had kr 
own anxieties on the subjeet of her daughten 
increasing attractions. She apprehended tk 
dangers consequent lipon certain facts by am» 
tal process more akin to intuition than reatt 
She was uncomfortable, even white her motbedj 
vanity was flattered, at the admiration Syh» 
reeeived from the other sex. This admiraw 
was made evident to her mother in many waa 
When Sylvia was with her at market, it migk 
have been thought that the doctors had prescriW 
a diet of butter and eggs to all the men unfe 
forty in Monkshaven. At first it seemed to Ma 
Robson but a natural tribute to the superif 
merit of her farm produce ; büt by degrees sk 
pereeived that if Sylvia remained at home, fk 
stood no better chance than her neighbors of tf 
early sale. There were more castomers tha 
formerly for the fleeces stored in the wool-loft; 
comely young butchers came after the calf alroca* 
before it had been deeided to seil it ; in short, 
excuses were seldom wanting to those who wisbel 
to see the beauty of Haytersbank Farm. AI 
this made Bell uncomfortable, thongh she cool' 
hardly have told what she dreaded. Sylvia her- 
seif seemed unspoiled by it as far as her hotf 
relations were concerned. A little thonghtkl 
she had always been, and thoughtless she ml 
still; but, as her mother had often said, u Yo' 
cannaput old heads on young Shoulders;" ani 
if blamed for her carelessness by her pareon\ 
Sylvia was always as penitent as she could befof 
the time being. To be sure, it was only to her 
father and mother that she remained the sau» 
as she had been when an awkward lassie of thir- 
teen. Out of the house there were the mos» 
contradictory opinions of her, especially if the 
voiees of women were to be listened to. She 
was " an ill-favored, overgrown thing ; " '«just« 
bonny as the first rose i' June, and as sweet f 
her nature as t' honeysuckle a climbing round 
it;" she was "a vixen, with a tongne shatp 
enough to make yer very heart bleed ;" she wai 
"just abit o' sunshine wherever she went;" she 
was sulky, lively, witty, silent, affectionate, or 
cold-hearted, aecording to the person who spoke 
about her. In fact, her peculiarity seemed to be 
this — that every one who knew her talked abou^ 
her either in praise or blame ; in church or ii 
market, she unconsciously attracted attention ; 
they could not fccget her presence, as the; could 
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tbat of other girla perhaps more personally at- 
tractive. Now all this wu a cause of anxiety 
to her mother, who began Co feel as if ßhe would 
rather have had her child passed by in silcnce 
than so much notioed. BeU's opinion was, that 
it was creditable to a woman to go through life 
in the shadow of obscurity— ntver named except 
in connection with good ljousewifery, husband, 
or children. Too mach talking aboot a girl, 
even in the war ot pralle, distnrbed Mra. Rob- 
son's opinion of her; and when her neighbors 
told her how her own danghter was admircd, 
she would reply coklly, " She's just well cnongh, " 
and change the subject of conversation. But 
it was qnite different -with her hnsband. To his 
looser, Jess-restrained mind, it was agreeable to 
hear of, and still more to see, the attention which 
hia daaghter's beauty received. He feit it as re- 
flecting conseqnence on himself. Ue had ncvcr 
troabled his mind with specalations as to whether 
he himself was populär, still less whether he was 
respected. He was pretty welcome wherever he 
went as a jovial, good-natured man, who had 
done adventuroas and illegal things in his youth, 
which in some measure entitled him to speak out 
his opinions on life in general in the autorita- 
tive manner he generaily nsed ; but, of the two, 
he pretbrred consorting with younger men, to 
taking a sober stand of respeetability with the 
eiders of the place ; and he pereeived, without 
reasoning npon it, that the gay, daring spirits 
were more desiroas of his Company when Sylvia 
was by his side than at any other time. One or 
two of these would saunter up to Hayterebank 
on a Snnday afternoon, and lounge round his 
fields with the old fanner. Bell kept herseif 
from the nap which had been her weekly solace 
for years in Order to look after Sylvia, and on 
such occasions ghe always turned as cold a Shoul- 
der to the visitors as her sense of hos])itality and 
dnty to her husband would permit. But if they 
did not enter the house, old Robson would always 
have Sylvia with him when he went the round 
of his land. Bell could see them from the Upper 
window : the young men Standing in the attitudes 
of listeners, white Daniel laid down the law on 
some point, enforcing his words by pantomimic 
actions with his thick stick ; and Sylvia, half 
tnrning away as if from some too admiring gaze, 
was possibly picking flowers out of the hedge- 
bank. These Snnday afternoon strolls were the 
plague of Bell's life that whole sammer. Then 
it took as much of artifice as was in the simple 
woman's nature to keep Daniel from insisting on 
having Sylvia's Company every time he went 
down to Monkshaven. And hcre, again, came 
a perplexify, the acknowlcdgment of which in 
distinet thought would have been an act of dis- 
loyalty, aecording to Bell's conscience. If Syl- 
via went with her father, he never drank to 
excess, and that was a good gain to health, at 
any rate (drinking was hardly a sin against mor- 
als in those days and in that place) ; so, occa- 
sionally, she was allowed to aecompany him to 
Monkshaven as a check upon his folly ; for he 
was too fond and proud of his daughtcr to dis- 
graco her by any open excess. But one Snnday 
afternoon early in November, Philip came up 
before the time at which he usually paid his 
visita. He looked grave and pale ; and his aunt 
began, 

44 Wby, lad, whtt'a been ado f Thou'rt look- 
D 



ing as peaked and pined as a Methody preacher 
aftcr a lovc-fcast, when he's talkcd himself to 
dcath's door. Thee dost na' get good milk 
enow, that's what it is — such stuff as Monks- 
haven folk put up wi' !" 

44 No, aunt, I am qnite well ; only I'm a bit 
put out — vexed like at what I've heerd abont 
Sylvia." 
His aunt's face changed immediately. 
44 And whatten folk say of her, next thing?" 
44 Oh," said Philip, striiek by the difference af 
look and manner in his aunt, and subdued by 
jseeing how instantly she took alarm, 44 it were 
| only my uncle ; he should na* take a girl like her 
to a public. She were wi* him at t' * Admiral's 
Hcad' upo' All Souls' Day — that were all. There 
were many a one there beside — it were Statute 
fair ; but such a one as our Sylvie ought not to 
be cheapened wi' t' rest." 

44 And he took her there, did he?" said Bell, 
in severe meditation. 4< I had never no opinion 
o' th' wen che« as'll set thcirselves to bc hired for 
servants i' tli' fair ; they're a bad lot, as can not 
find place8 for thcirselves — 'bout going and stan- 
nin' to be stared at by folk, and grinnin' wi* th* 
plow-lads when no one's looking ; it's a bad look- 
out for t' missus as takes one o' these wenches 
for a servant ; and dost ta mean to say as my 
Sylvie went and demeaned herscP to dance and 
marlcK-k wi' a' th' fair-folk at th' 4 Admiral's 
Read?"' 

44 No, no, she did na' dance ; she barely set 
foot i' th' room ; but it were her own pride as 
saved her ; uncle would ne'er ha' kept her from 
it, for ho had fallen in wi' Haylcy o' Scaburn and 
one or two others, and they were having a glass 
i' t' bar, and Mrs. Lawson, th' landlady, knew 
how there was them who would como and dance 
among pnrish 'prentices if need were, just to get 
a word or a look wi' Sylvie. So she tempts her 
in, saying that the room were all smartened and 
fine wi' flag« ; and there was them in the room 
as told nie that they never were so startled as 
when they saw our Sylvie's face peeping in 
among all th' flustered maids and men, rough 
and red wi' wcather and drink ; and Jcm Mac- 
bean, he said she were just like a bit o' apple- 
blossom among pconies ; and some man, he 
didn't know who, went up and spoko to her ; an' 
either at that, or at some o' th' words she heard 
— for thcy'dgot a good way on afore that time — 
she went quite white, and mad, as if fire were 
Coming out of her eyes, and then she turned red 
and left the room, for all the landlady tried to 
laugh it off and keep her in." 

"I'll be down to Monkshaven before I'm a 
day older, and teil Margaret Lawson some on 
my mind as she'U not forget in a hurry." 

Bell moved as though.she would put on her 
eloak and hood there and then. 

44 Nay, it's not in reason as a woman i' that 
line o' life should not try to make her house 
agreeable," said Philip. 

44 Not wi' my wench," said Bell, in a determ- 
ined voiee. 

I Philip's information had made a deeper im- 
: pression on his aunt than he had intended. He 
j himself had been annoyed more at the idea that 
| Sylvia would be spoken of as having been at a 
rough pieco of rustic gayety — a yearly festival 
j for the lower classes of Yorkshire servants^ out- 
door as mU aa m&wrc— \X\v\w «X \\ä «£&t N^^l> 
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for he had learned from his informant how in- 
ttantaneous her appearance had been. He stood 
watching his aunt's tronbled face, and almost 
wißbing that he had not spoken. At last she 
heaved a deep sign, and stirring the fire, as if 
by this little household occupation to compose 
her mind, she said, 

" It's a pity as wenches aren't lads or married 
folk. I could ha' wished — but it were the Lord's 
will — It would ha' been summut to look to if 
she'd had a brother. My master is so füll on his 
own thoughts, yo' see, he's no mind left for think- 
ing on her, what wi' th' oats, and th' wool, and th' 
young colt, and his venture i' th' Lucky Afary." 

She really believed her hnsband to have the 
serious and important occupation for his mind 
that she had been taught to consider befitting 
the saperior intellect of the masculine gender; 
she would have taxed herseif severely if, even in 
thought, she had blamed him, and Philip re- 
spectcd her feelings too much to say that Syl- 
via's father ought to look after her more closcly 
if he made such a pretty ereature so constantly 
his companion ; yct some such speech was only 
jusü pent within Philip's clqsed lips. Again his 
aunt spoke : 

"I used to think as she and yo' might fancy 
one anothcr, but thou'rt too old-fashioned like 
for her ; ye would na' suit ; and it's as well, for 
now I can say to thee that I would take it very 
kindly if thou would'st look a bit after her." 

Philip's countenance feil into gloom. He had 
to gulp down certain feelings before he could 
make answtr with discretion. 

"How can I look after her, and me tied to 
the shop more and morc every day?" 

<( I conld send her on a bit of an errand to 
Foster's, and then, for surc, yo' might keep an 
eye npon her when she's in th' town ; and just 
walk a bit way with her when she's in th' street, 
and keep t' other fellows off her — Ned Simpson, 
t' butcher, in 'special, for folk do say he mcans 
no good by any girl he goes wi' — and I'll ask 
father to leave her a bit more wi' me. ThcyYe 
Coming down th' brow, and Ned Simpson's wi' 
them. Now, Philip, I look to thee to do a 
brother's part by my wench, and warn off all as 
isn't fit." 

The door opened, and the coarse strong voiee 
«of Simpson made itself heard. He was a stont 
man, comely enough as to form and feature, but 
with a depth of color in his face that betokened 
the Coming on of the habits of the sot. . His Sun- 
day hat was in his hand, and he smoothed the 
long nap of it as he said, with a mixture of shy- 
ness and familiarity, 

44 Sarvant, missus. Yo'r measter is fain «that 
I should come in an' have a drop ; no offense, I 
hope?" 

Sylvia passed quickly throngh the house-place 
and went up stairs without speaking to her cousin 
Philip or to any one. He sat on, disliking the 
visitor, and almost disliking his hospitable un- 
cle for having brought Simpson fnto the house, 
sympathizing with his aunt in the spirit which 
prompted her curt answers, and in the intervals 
of all these feelings wondering what ground his 
annt had for speaking as if she had now given 
up all thought of Sylvia and him ever being 
married, and in what way fee was too "olöV 
fashioned. " 
JSobaon wooJdgladlj bare Dewoaded Philip to 
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join Ü»SRPa Simpson in their drink, but Philip 
was in do social mood, and sat a little aloot, 
watching the staircase down which sooner or 
later Sylvia must come, for, as perhaps has been 
already said, the stairs went up straight out of 
the kitchen. And at length his yearning watch 
was rewarded ; first the little pointed toe came 
daintily in sight, then the trim ankle in the tight 
blue stocking, the wool of which was spun and 
the web of which was knitted by her mother*s 
careful hands ; then the füll brown stuff petti- 
coat, the arm holding the petticoat back in de- 
cent folds, so as not to eneumber the descending 
feet ; the slcnder neck and Shoulders hidden an- 
der the folded Square o'f fresh white muslin ; the 
crowning beauty of the soft innocent face radiant 
in color, and with the light brown curls Cluster- 
ing around. She made her way quickly to Phil- 
ip's side; how his heart beat at her approaoh! 
and even more when she entered into a low 
voieed tete-h-tete. , 

" Isn't he gone yet?" said she. "I can not 
abide him ; I could ha' pinched father when he 
asked him for t' come in." 

"Maybe he'll not stay long," said Philip, 
hardly understanding the meaning of what he 
said, so sweet was it to have her making her 
whispered confidences to him. 

But Simpson was not going to let her alone in - 
the dark corner between the door and the win- 
dow. He began paying her some coarse coun- / 
try compliments — too strong in their direct flat- 
tery for even her father's taste, more espccially 
as he saw by his wife's set lips and frowning brow 
how much she disapproved of their visitor 's style 
of conversation. 

4 > Come, measter, leave tMass alone ; she's set 
up enough a'ready, her mother makes such a deal 
on her. Yo' an' me's men for sensible talk at 
our time o' life. An', as I was saying, t' borse 
was a weaver if ever one was, as any one conld 
ha' told as had come within a mile on him." 

And in this way the old farmer and the blnff 
butcher chatted on about horses, while Philip 
and Sylvia sat together, he turning over all man- 
ner of hopes and projeets for the future, in spite 
of his aunt's opinion that he was too " old-fash- 
ioned" for her dainty, blooming daughter. Per- 
haps, too, Mrs. Bobson saw some reason for chang- 
ing her mind on this head as she watched Sylvia 
this night, for she aecompanied Philip to the door, 
when the time came for him to start homoward, 
and bade him "good-night" with unusual fervor, 
adding, 

44 Thou'st been a deal o' comfort to me, lad— 
a'most as one as if thou wert a child o' my own, 
as at times I could welly think thou art to be. 
Anyways, I trust to thee to look after the lile lass, 
as has no brother to guido her among men — and 
men's very kittle for a woman to deal wi' ; bnt 
if thou'lt have an eye on whom she consorts wi', 
my mind'll be easier." 

Philip's heart beat fast, but his voiee was as 
calm as usual when he replied, 

44 1'd just keep her a bit aloof from Monskaven 
folks ; a lass is always the more thought on for 
being chary of hersen ; and as for t' rest, I'll have 
an eye to the folks she goes among, and if I see 
that they don't befit her, I'll just give her a warn- 
tag, for she's not one to like such chaps as yon 
Simpson there; she can fee what's becoming in 
a man to say to i> \ai&, «&& '«fort?« tka " 
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Philip set out on his two-mile waJfc home with 
a tumult of happiness in his heart. He was not 
often carricd away by delusions of his own cre- 
ating ; to-night he thought he had good ground 
for believing that by patient self-restraint he 
might win Sylvia's love. A year ago he had near- 
ly earned her dislike by obtruding upon her looks 
and words 'betokening his passionate love. He 
alarmed her girlish coyness, as well as wearied 
her with the wish he had then feit tbat she should 
tako an interest in his pursuits. Bat, with un- 
usual wisdom, he had pereeived his mistakes ; it 
was many months now since he had betrayed, 
by word or look, that she was any thing more to 
hira than a little coosin to be cared for and pro- 
tected when need was. The conseqaence was 
that she had become tamed, just as a wild ani- 
mal is tamed; he had remained tranquil and 
impassive, almost as if ho did not pereeive her 
shy advances toward friendliness. These ad- 
vances were made by her after the lessons had 
ceased. She was afraid lest he was displeased 
with her behavior in rejeeting his Instructions, 
and was not easy tili she was at peace with him ; 
and now, to all appearance, he and she were per- 
fect friends, but nothing more. In his absence 
she would not allow her young companions to 
laugh at his grave sobriety of character and some- 
what prim demeanor ; she would even go against 
her conscience, and deny that she pereeived any 
peculiarity. When she wanted it she sought his 
advice on such small subjeets as came up in her 
daily life ; and she tried not to show signs of 
weariness when he nsed more words — and more 
ditficult words — than were necessary to convey 
his ideas. But her ideal husband was different 
from Philip in every point ; the two images never 
for an instant merged into one. To Philip she 
was the only woman in the world ; it was the one 
subjeet on which he* dared not consider, for fear 
that both conscience and judgment should deeide 
against him, and that hq. should be convinced 
against his will that she was an unfit mate for 
him, that she never would be his, and that it was 
waste of time and life to keep her shrined in the 
dcarest sanetuary of his being, to the exclusion 
of all the serious and religious aims which, in any 
other case, he would have been the first to ac- 
knowledge as the objeet he ought to pursue. For 
he had been brought up among the Quakers, and 
shared in their austere distrust of a self-secking 
spirit ; yet what eise but self-seeking was his pas- 
sionate prayer, " Gftre me Sylvia, or eise I die." 
No other vision had ever crossed his masculine 
fancy for a moment ; his was a rare and constant 
love, that deserved a better fate than it met with. 
At this time his hopes were high, as I have said, 
not merely as to the growth of Sylvia's feelings 
toward him, but as to the probability of his soon 
being in a position to place her in such comfort, 
as his wifc, as she had never enjoyed before. 

For the brothers Foster were thinking of re- 
tiring from business, and relinquishing the shop 
to their two shopmen, Philip Hepburn and Wil- 
liam Coulson. To be eure, it was only by look- 
ing back for a few months, and noticing chance 
expressions and small indications, that th.is in- 
tention of theirs eould be discovered. But every 
step they took tended this way, and Philip knew 
their usual practice of deliberation too well to feel 
in the least impatient for the quicker progress of 
the end which he saw steadily approaching. The 



whole atmosphere of life among the Friends at 
this date partook of this character of self-repres- ' 
sion, and both Coulson and Hepburn shared in 
it. Coulson was just as much aware of the pros- 
pect opening before him as Hepburn ; but they 
never spoke together on the subjeet, although 
their mutual knowledge might be occasionafiy 
implied in their conversation on their future lives. 
Meanwhile the Fosters were imparting more of 
the background of their business to their suc- 
cessors. For the present, at least, the brothejs 
meant to retain an interest in the shop, even aft- 
er they had given jip the adtive management; 
and they sometimes thought of setting up a sep- 
arate establishment as bankers. The Separation 
of the business — the introduetion of their shop- 
men to the distant manufacturers who furnished 
their goods (in those days the System of " travel- 
ers" was not so widely organized as it is at pres- 
ent Wall these steps were in gradual progress ; 
and already Philip saw himself in imagination 
in the dignified position of Joint master of the 
prineipal shop in Monkshaven, with Sylvia in- 
stallod as his wife, with certainly a silk gown, 
and possibly a gig at her disposal. In all Phii- 
ip's visions of future prosperity, it was Sylvia who ' 
was to be aggratfdized by them ; his own life was 
to be spent as it was now, pretty much between 
the four shop walle. 



CHAPTER XH. 

NEW TEAE*8 PETE. 

All this enlargement of interest in the shop 
oecupied Philip fully for some months after the 
period referred to in the preceding chapter. Re- 
membering his last conversation with his aunj» 
he might have been uneasy at his inabilitj to 
perform his promise and look after his pretty 
cousin, but that about the middle of November 
Bell Robson had fallen ill of a rheumatic fever, , 
and that her daughter had been entirely absorbed 
in nursing her. No thought of Company or gay- 
ety was in Sylvia's mind as long as her mother's 
illness lasted ; vehement in all her feelings, she 
discovered in the dread of losing her mother how. 
passionately she was attached to her. Hithertö* 
she had supposed, as children so often do, that 
her parents would live forever ; and now, whöfe 
it was a question of days, whether by that timfe 
the following week her mother might not be 
buried out of her sight forever, she clung to 
every semblance of service to be rendered, or afc 
fection shown, as if she hoped to condense the 
love and care of years into the few days only that 
might remain. Mrs. Robson lingered on, began 
slowly to recover, and before Christmas was again 
sitting by the fireside in the house-place, wan 
and pulled down, muffled up with shawls and 
blankets, but still there once more, where not 
long before Sylvia had scarcely expected to see 
her again. Philip came up that evening and 
found Sylvia in wild spirits. She thought that 
every thing was done now that her mother had 
once come down stairs again ; she laughed with 
glee ; she kissed her mother ; she shook hands 
with Philip ; she almost submitted to a speech 
of more than usual tenderness from him ; but, in 
the midst . of his words, hex TMftfast* >§!&««* 
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Eaying no more heed to his words than if they 
ad been address«! to the cat, that, lying on the 
invalid's knec, was purring out her welcome to 
the weak hand feebly stroking her back. Rob- 
son himself soon came in, looking older and more 
subdued since Philip had seen him last. Ue was 
very urgent that bis wifc should havc some spir- 
its and water ; but on her refusal, almost as if 
she loathed the thought of the smell, he contcnt- 
ed himself with sharing her tea, though he kept 
afcurring the beverage as "wasbing the heart out 
of a man/' and attributing all the degeneracy of 
the world, growing up about him in bis old age, 
to the drinkin g of such slop. At tbe same time, 
bis littlo self-sacrifice put him in an unusually 
good temper, and, mingled with his real glad- 
ness at having his wife once more on the way to 
recovery, brought back some of the old charm of 
tenderness, combined with light - heartedness, 
which had won the sober Isabella Preston long 
ago. - He sat by her side, holding her hand, and 
talking of old times to the young couple opj>o- 
site ; of his adventures and escapes, and how he 
had won his wife. She, faintly smiling at the 
remembrance ofthose days, yet half ashamcd at 
having the little details of her courtship revealed, 
from time to time kept saying, 

"For shame wi' the«, Daniel — I never did," 
and faint denials of a similar kind. 

44 Niver believe her, Sylvia. She were a wom- 
an, and there's niver a woman but likes to have 
a sweetheart, and can teil when a cl \pV castin' 
sheep's-eyes at her ; ay, an' afore he knows what 
he's about hissen. She were a pretty onc then, 
was my old 'ooman, an' likcd tnem as thought 
her so, though she did cock her head high, as be- 
ing a Preston, which were a familv o' standin' 
and means i' those parts aforetime. There's 
Philip, there, I'll Warrant is as proud o' being 
Preston by th' mother's side, for it runs i' t' 
blood, lass. A can teil when a child of a Pres- 
ton takes to being proud o' their kin by t' cut of 
their nose. Now Philip's and my missus's havc 
a turn beyond common i' their nostrils, as if they 
was sniffin' at t' rest of us world, an* seein' if we 
was good enough for 'em to coiftort wi\ Thee 
an' me, lass, is Robsons — oateake folk, while 
they's pie-crust. Lord ! how Bell used to speak 
to me, as short as though a wasn't a Christian, 
an' a' t' time she loved me as her very life, an' 
well a knew it, tho' a'd to mak' as tho' a didn't. 
Philip, when thou goes courtin', come t' me, and 
a'U give thee many a wrinkle. A'vc shown, too, 
as a know well how t' choose a good wife by to- 
kens an' signs, hannot a, missus. Come t' me, 
my lad, and sbow me t' lass, an' a'll jüst tak' a 
squint at her, an' teil yo' if she'll do or not ; an' 
if she'll do, a'll teach yo' how to win her." 

"They say another o' von Corney girls is go- 
ing to be man-ied," said Mrs. Robson, in her 
fttint deliberate tones. 

" By gosb, an' it's well thou'st spoke on 'em ; 
a was as clean forgettin' it as ever could be. A 
met Nanny Corney i' Monkshaven yestreen, and 
she axed me for t' let our Sylvia come o' New- 
Tear's Eve, an' see Molly an' her man, that'n as 
is wed beyond Newcassel ; they'll be over at her 
feyther's for t' New Year, an' there's to be a mer- 
ry-making.'' 

Sylvia'« color came, her eyes brightened, she 
would have liked to go ; but the thought of her 

other came across her, and her features feil. 



Her mothev's eye caught the look and the chana 
and knew what both mcant os well as if Syhi 
had spoken out. 

"Thursday se'nnight," said she, " I'll be m 
and strong by tben, and Sylvia shall go play b» 
sen ; she's been nurse-tending long enough." 

" You're but weakly yet," said Philip, shordT; 
he did not intend to say it, but the words see> 
ed to come out in spite of himself. 

" A said as our lass should come, God wühaj 
if she only came and went, an' thee gom' a 
sprightly, öld 'ooman. An' a'll turn nurse-tai 
er mysen for t' occasion, special if thou can stui 
t' good honest smell o' whisky by then. So, ray 
lass, get up tby smart clothes, and cut t' best 01 
'em out, as becomes a Preston. ' Maybe all fett 
thee home, an' maybe Philip will convoy thee, 
for Nanny Corney bade thee to t* mcny-maldBj 
as well. She said her measter would be ssesy 
thee about t' wool afore then." 

"I don't think as I can go," said Philip,» 
cretly pleased to know that he had the oppfr 
tunity in his power; "Pro half bound to goif 
Hester Rose and her motber to V- watch-night* 

"Is Hester a Methodee?" asked Sylvia, i 
surprise. 

"No, she's ncither a Methodee, nor a Friesi, 
nor a Church person ; but she's a turn for seri> 
ous thing*, choose wherever they're found." 

" Well, then," said good-natured Farmer Bot 
son, only seeing the surface of t hinge, «* a'll mak 
shift tofetch Sylvie back fra' t' merry-makiat 
and thee an' thy young woman can go to t'piaj- 
er-making; it's every man to his taste, say I." 

But in spite of his half promise, nay, agsni 
his natural inclination, Philip was lured to tbe 
Corncy's by the thought of meeting Sylvia, of 
watching her, and exulting in her superioritya 
pretty looks and ways to aH the other girls 10» 
ly to be assembled; besides (he told his cot- 
science), he was pledged to bis annt to wattk 
over Sylvia like a brother. So, in the intend 
before New-Year's Eve, he ßilently reveled fl 
much as any young girl in the antieipation of thi 
happy Coming time. 

At this hour, all the actors in this story haviig 
played out their parts and gonc to their rat, 
there is something touching in recording the f* 
tile efforts made by Philip to win from Sylvia tat 
love he yearned for. But, at the time, any ose 
who had watched him might have been amofld 
to see the grave, awkward, piain young um 
studying patterns and colors for a new waistcoat, 
with his head a little on one side, after the med- 
itative manner common to those who are choos- 
ing a new article of dress. They might ha« 
smiled could they have read in his imaginatks 
the frequent rehearsals of the Coming eveninft 
when he and she should each be dressed in their 
gala attire, to spend a few hours under a bright, 
festive aspect, among people whose Company 
would oblige them to assume a new demeanor 
toward each other, not so familiär as their every* 
day manner, but allowing more scope for the ex* 
pression of rustic gallantry. Philip had so sei- 
dorn been to any thing of the kind, that, erfli 
had Sylvia not been going, he would have feit • 
kind of shy excitement at the prospect of aay 
thing so unusual. But, indeed, if Sylvia had 
not been going, it is very probable that Philhft 
rigid conscience might have been aronsed to tbe 
question whether such parties did not 
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too much of the world for him to form one in 
them. 

As it was, however, the facts to him were sim- 
ply these. He was going and she was going. 
The day before, he had hurried off to Hayters- 
bank Farm with a small paper parcel in his pock- 
et — a ribbon with a little brier-rose pattern run- 
ning upon it for Sylvia. It was the first thing 
he had ever ventured to give her — the first thing 
of the kind would, perhaps, be more accurate , 
for when he had first began to teach her any les- ' 
sons, he had given her Mavor's Spelling-book, 
bat that he might have done, out of zeal for 
knowledge, to any dance of a little girl of his ac- 
quaintance*. This ribbon was qaite a different 
kind of present ; he touched it tenderly, as if he 
were caressing it, when he thonght of her wear- 
ing it; the brier-rose (sweetness and thorns) 
seemed to be the very flower for her ; the soft 
green groand on which the pink and brown pat- 
tern ran was just the color to show off her com- 
plexion. And she would, in a way, belong to 
him : her cousin, her mentor, her chaperon, her 
lover ! While others only admired, he might 
hope to appropriate ; for of late they had been 
such happy friends ! Her mother approved of 
him, her father liked him. A few months, per- 
haps only a few weeks more of self-restraint, and 
then he might go and speak openly of his wish- 
es, and what he had to offer; for he had re- 
solved, with the quiet force of his character, to 
wait until all was finally settled between him and 
his master before he declared himself to either 
Sylvia or her parents. The interval was spent 
in patient, silent endeavors to recommend him- 
self to her. 

He had to give his ribbon to His aunt in 
Charge for Sylvia, and that was a disappointment 
to his fancy, although he tried to reason himself 
into thinking that it was better so. He had not 
time to wait for her return from some errand on 
which she had gone, for he was daily more and 
more oecupied with the affairs of the shop. 

Sylvia made many a promise to her mother, 
and more to herseif, that she would not stay late 
at the party, but she might go as early as she 
liked; and before the December daylight had 
faded away, Sylvia presented herseif at the Cor- 
ney's. She was to come early in order to help 
to set out the supper, which was arranged in the 
large old flagged parlor, which served as best 
bedroom as well. It opened out of the house- 
place, and was the sacred room of the house, as 
Chambers of a similar description are still con- 
si de red in retired farm-houses in the north of 
England. They are used on occasions like the 
one now described for purposes of hospitality ; 
but in the State bed, overshadowing so large a 
portion of the floor, the births, and, as far as may 
be, the deaths öf the household take place. At 
the Corney's, the united efforts of some former 
generation of the family had produced patchwork 
curtains and coverlet ; and patchwork was patch- 
work in those days, before the early Yates and 
Peels had found out the secret of printing the 
parsley-leaf. Scraps of costly Indian chintzes 
and palempours were intermixed with common« 
er black and red calico in minute hexagons ; and 
the variety of patterns served for the useful pur- 
pose of promoting conversation as well as the 
more obvious one of displaying the workwoman's 
taste. Sylvia, for instance, began at once to her 



old friend, Molly Bmnton, whahad aecompanied 
her into this Chamber to take off her hat and 
cloak, with a remark on one of the chintzes. 
Stooping over the counterpane, with a face into 
which the flush would come whether or no, she 
said to Molly, 

" Dear ! I never seed this one afore — this — for 
all the world like the eyes in a peacock's tau." 

" Thou's seen it many a time and oft, my last, 
Bat weren't thou surprised to find Charley here ? ' 
We picked him up at Shields, qnite by surprise 
like ; and when Brunton and me said as we was 
Coming here, nanght would serve him bat Com- 
ing with as, for t' see t* new year in. It's a pity 
as your mother's ta'en this time for t' fall ill and 
want yo' back so early." 

Sylvia had taken off her hat and cloak by this 
time, and began to help Molly and a yonnger un- 
married sister in laying out the substantial sup- 
per. 

" Here," continued Mrs. Brunton, " stick a bit 
o* holly i» yon pig's mouth ; that's the way*we 
do things i' Newcassel ; but folks is so behind- 
hand in Monkshaven. It's a fine tbing to live 
in a large town, Sylvia ; an' if ye're looking ont 
for a husband, I'd advise ye' to tak' one as Uvea 
in a town. I feel as if I were buried alive Com- 
ing back here, such an out-o'-th'-way place after 
th' Side, where there's many a hundred carts and 
carriages goes past in a day. I've a great mind 
for t' take ve two lassies back wi' me, and let ye 
see a bit alt' world ; maybe I may yet." 

Her -sister Bessy looked much pleased with this 
plan, bat Sylvia was rather incUned to take of- 
fense at Molly's patronizing ways, and replied, 

"I'm none so fond o' noise and bastle; why, 
ye'll not be able to hear yoursels speak wi' all 
them carts and carriages. I'd rather bkte at 
home — let alone that mother can't spare me." . 

It was, perhaps, a rather ungracious way of an- 
swering Molly Brunton's speech, and so she feit 
it to be, although her invitation had been none 
of the most courteously worded. She irritatsd 
Sylvia still farther by repeating her last words, 

" * Mother can't spare me ;' why, motherll 
have to spare thee sometime, when the time for 
wedding comes." 

"I'm none going to be wed," said Sylvia; s 
li and if I were, I'd never go far fra' mother." 

44 Eh! what a spoiled darling it is. How 
Brunton will laugh when I teil bjkn about ye ; 
Brunton's a rare one for laughingk ft's a great 
thing to have got Buch a merry man for a hns- 
ban'd. Why, he has his joke for every one as 
comes into th' shop ; and he'U ha' something fun- 
ny to say to every thing this eveuing." 

Bessy saw that Sylvia was annoyed, and, with 
more delicaey than her sister, she tried to turn 
the conversation. 

"That's a pretty ribbon in thy hair, Sylvia; 
I'd like to have one o' th' same pattern. Fey- 
ther likes picked walnuts stuck about the round 
o' beef, Molly." 

" I know what I'm about," replied Mrs. Bran» 
ton, with a toss of her married head. 

Bessy resumed her inquiry. 

' * Is there any more to be had where that come 
fra', Sylvia?" 

" I don't know," replied Sylvia. "It come 
fra' Foster's, and yo' can ask." 

u What might it cost?" said Bwe^^sses*«*!* 
an tnd <al fo \o \rsX\\ä ^oa^. 
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44 1 can't teil," said Sylvia; "it were a pres- 
ent." 

44 Niver make ado aboat t' price, " said Molly; 
"I'll give thee enough on't to tie up thy hair, 
just like Sylvia's. Only thou hast not such 
wealth o' curla as she has ; it'll never look t' same 
i' thy straight löcks. And who might it be as 
give it thee, Sylvia ?" asked the nnscrupulous, if 
good-natured Molly. 

44 My cousin Philip — he that's shopman at Fos- 
ter's," said Sylvia, innocently. But it was far 
too good an opportnnity for the exercise of Mol- 
ly's kind of wit for her to pass over. 

44 Oh, oh ! onr cousin Philip, is it ? and hell 
not be living so far away from your mother ? 
I've no need be a witch to put two and two to- 
gether. He's a Coming here to-night, kn't he, 
Bessy?" 

44 1 wish yo' wouldn't talk so, Molly," said 
Sylvia; "me and Philip is good enough friends, 
but we niver think on each other in that way ; 
leastaways I don't — " 

44 (Sweet butter ! now, that's my mother's old- 
fashioned way ; as if folks must eat sweet butter 
nowadays because her mother did !) That way, " 
continued Molly, in the manner that annoyed 
Sylvia so much, repeating her words as if for the 
purpose of laughing at them. "'That way?' 
and pray what is the way yo're speaking on ? I 
niver said naught about marrying, did I, that 
yo*-need look so red and shamefaced about yo'r 
cousin Philip ? But, as Brunton says, if V cap 
fite yo', put it on. I'm glad he's Coming to-night 
tho', for, as I'm done roakin' love and courtin', 
ite next best to watch other folks ; an' yo'r face, 
Silvia, has letten me into a secrct, as I'd some 
gtimpses on afore I was wed." j 

Sylvia secretly determined not to speak a word 
more to Philip than she could help, and wonder- 
ed how she could ever have liked Molly at all, 
much less have made a companion of her. The 
table was now laid out, and nothing remained 
but to criticise the arrangement a little. 

Bessy was füll of admiration. 

"There, Molly !" said she. " Yo' never saw 
more vittle brought together i' Newcassel, I'll be 
bound ; there'll be above half a hundred weight 
o' butcher's meat, besides pies and custards. I've 
eaten no dinner these two days for thinking on 
t ; it's hejnaj weary bürden on my mind, but it's 
off now MMiow well it looks. I told mother 
not to cojH^ear it tili we'd spread it all out, 
and now jffl go fetch her." 

Bessy ran off into the house-place. 

44 It's well enough in a country kind o' way," 
Said Molly, with the faint approbation of conde- 
scension. ' ' But if I'd thought on I'd ha' brought 
'cm down a beast or two donc in sponge-cake, 
wi' currants for his eyes, to give t' table an air." 

The door was opened, and Bessy came in 
smiling and blushing with proud pleasure. Her 
mother followed her on tiptoe, smoothing down 
her apron, and with her voice subdued to a whis- 
per: 

44 Ay, my lass, it is fine ! But dunnot make an 
ado about it ; let 'cm think it's just our common 
way. If any one says aught about how good t' 
vittle is, tak' it calm, and .say we'n better i' t' 
house ; it'll mak' 'em eat wi' a better appetite, 
and think the more on ns. Sylvie, I'm much 
beholden t' ye for Coming so early, and helping 

laues, but yo' man come in t' house-place 



now ; t' folks !s gathering, an yo'r cousin's bot 
asking after yo' a'ready." 

Molly gave her a nudge, which made SylnYi 
face go all aflame with angry embarrassmeft 
She was conscious that the watching which Kel- 
ly had threatened her with began directly; for 
Molly went up to her husband, and whispeiri 
something to him which set bim off in a ebnet 
ling laugh, and Sylvia was aware that his ew 
followed her about with knowing looks all tk 
evening. She would hardly speak to Philip, w 1 
pretended not to see his oatstretched hand,b* 
passed on to the chimney-corner, and triedt 
sheltcr herseif behind the broad back of Farns 
Corney, who had no notion of relinquishing st 
customary place for all the young people wbe 
ever came to the house — or for any old peopk 
either, for that matter. It was his househoH 
throne, and there he sat with no more idea of 
abdicating in favor of any comer than Eis] 
George at St. James's. But he was glad to see 
his friends, and had donc them the unwontd 
compliment of shaving on a week-da y, and p* 
ting on his Sunday coat. The united effortoef 
wife and children had failed to persuade hirnt 
make any farthcr changc in his attire ; to il 
their argumcnts on this head he had replied, 

44 Them as doesn't like to see me in my wort 
^a-day wcscut and brecches may bide away." * 

It was the longest sentence he said that dar, 
but he repcated it several timcs over. Hc 
glad enough to see all the young people, but they 
were not 4 'of his kidney," as he expressed it to 
himself, and he did not feel any call upon him- 
seif to entertain them. He left that to his bo* 
ling wife, all smartness and smiles, and to hß 
daughters and son-in-law. His efforts ath* 
pitality consisted in sitting still, smoking In 
pipe ; when any one came, he took it ont of hl 
mouth for an instant, and nödded his head m i 
cheerful, fricndly way, without a word of speech, 
and thcn retumed to his smoking with the greit- 
er relish for the moment's intermission. He 
thought to himself, 

44 They're a set o' young chaps as think more 
on t' lasses than on 'baccy ; thcy'U find out their 
mistake i' time ; give 'em time, give 'em time." 

And, before eight o'clock, he went as quietlj 
as a man of twelve stone can up stairs to bed, 
having made a previous arrangement with his 
wife that she should bring him up about two 
pounds of spiced beef, and a hot tumbler of stifF 
grog. But at the beginning of the evening be 
formed a good screen for Sylvia, who was rather 
a favorite with the' old man, for twice he spoke 
to her. 

44 Feyther smokes ?" 

44 Yes," said Sylvia. 

* 4 Reach me t' baecy-box, my lass." 

And that was all the conversation that passed 
between her and her nearest neighbor for the 
first quarter of an hour after she came into Com- 
pany. 

But, for all her screen, she feit a pair of eyes 
were fixed upon her with a glow of admiration 
deepening their honest brightness. Somehow, 
look in what direction she would, she c aught the 
glance of those eyes before she could see any 
thing eise. So she played with her apron- 
strings, and tried not to feel so conscious. 
There were another pair of eyes — not such beau- 
tiful, sparkling eyes—deep-set, earnest, sad, nay, 
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«ren gloomy, watching her every movement ; trat 
of this she was not aware. Philip had not re- 
covered from the rebuff she had given him by 
refusing his oflered hand, and was Standing still, 
in angry silence, when Mrs. Coraey thrnst a 
young woman just arrived upon his attention. 

44 Come, Measter Hepburn, here's Nancy Pratt 
wi'out ev'n a soul *o speak t' her, an' yo' moping 
there. She says she knows yo' by sight fra' hav- 
ing dealt at Foster's these six year. See if yo* 
can't find summut t' say t* each other, for I mun 
go pour out tea. Dixons, an' Walkers, an' El- 
liotts, an' Smiths is come," said she, marking off 
the families on her fingere, as she looked round, 
and called over their names;' "an' there's only 
Will Latham an' his two sisters, an' Boger Har- 
bottle, an' Taylor t' come; an' they'll turn up afore 
tea's ended." 

So she went off to her duty at the one table, 
which, plaoed alongside of the dfesser, was the 
only article offurnitureleft in the middle of the 
room, all the seats being arranged as close to the 
four walls as could be managed. The candles of 
t%ose days gave bnt a faint light compared to the 
light of the immense fire, which it was a point of 
hospitality to keep at the highest roaring, blazing 
pitch ; the young women oecupied the seats, with 
the exception of two or three of the eider ones, 
who, in an eager desire to show their capability, 
insisted on helping Mrs. Coraey in her duties, 
very mnch to her annoyance, as there were cer- 
tain little contrivances for eking out Cream, and 
adjusting the strength of the cups of tea to the 
worldly position of the intended drinkers, which 
she did not like every one to see. The young- 
men — whom tea did not embolden, and who had 
as yet had no chance of stronger liquor, clustered 
in rustic shyness round the door, not speaking 
even to themselves, except now and then, when 
one, apparently the wag of the party, made some 
whispered remark, which set thera, all off laugh- 
ing ; but in a minnte they checked themselves, 
and passed the back of their hands across their 
mouths to compose that nnlucky feature, and 
then some would try to fix their eyes on the 
rafters of the ceiling, in a manner which was 
decorous, if rather abstracted from the business 
in hand. Most of these were young farmers, 
with whom Philip had nothing in common, and 
from whom, in shy reserve, he had withdrawn 
himself when he first came in. But now he 
wished himself among them sooner than set to 
talk to Nancy Pratt when he had nothing to say. 
And yet he might have had a companion less to 
his mind, for she was a decent young woman of 
a sober age, less inclined to giggle than many of 
the younger ones. But all the time that he was 
. making commonplace remarks to her he was 
wondering if he had offended Sylvia, and why 
she would not shake hands with him, and this 
preoecupation of his thonghts did not make him 
an agreeable companion. Nancy Pratt, wh4 had 
been engaged for some years to a mate of a 
whaling-ship, pereeived something of his State of 
mind, and took no offense at it ; on the contra- 
ry, she trled to givo him pleasure by admiring 
Sylvia. 

44 1've often heerd teil on her," said she, " but 
I never thought she'd be so pretty, and so staid 
and quiet-like too. T most part o' girls as has 
looks like hers are always gape-gazing to catch 
other folks's eyes, and see what is thought on 



'em ; bnt she looks just like. a cbild, a bit flus- 
tcred wi' coming into Company, and getting into 
as dark a corner and biding as still as she can." 

Just then Sylvia lifted np her long, dark lashes, 
and catching the same glance which she had so 
often met before — Charley Kinraid was Standing ' 
talking to Brunton on the opposite side of the 
fireplace — she'started back into the shadow as if 
she had not expected it, and in so doing spilled 
her tea all over her gown. She could almost have 
cried, she feit herseif so awkward, and as if every 
thing was going wrong with her ; she thought 
that every one would think she had never been 
in Company before,' and did not know how to be- 
have ; and while she was thus fluttered and crim- 
sod, she saw through her tearful eyes Kinraid 
on his knees before her, wiping her gown with his 
silk pocket-handkerchief, and heard him speak- 
ing through all the buzz of commiserating voiees. 

44 Your cupboard handle is so much i' th' way — 
I hurt my elbow against it only this very after- 
noon." 

So perhaps it was no clumsiness of hers, as 
they would all know now, since he had so skill. 
fully laid the blame somewhere eise ; and, after 
all, it turned out that her aeeident had been the 
means of bringing him across to her side, which 
was much more pleasant than having him oppo- 
site, staring at her ; for now he began to talk to 
her, and this was very pleasant, although she was / 
rather embarrassed at their tete-a-tete at first. 

44 1 did not know you again when I first saw 
you," said he, in a tone which implied a good 
deal more than was uttered in words. 

44 1 knowed yo' at once," she replied, softly, 
and then she blushed and pläyed with her apron 
strings, and wondered if she ought to have con- 
fessed to the clearness of her recollection. 

44 YouVe grown up into — well, perhaps it's not 
manners to say what you're grown into — anyhow, 
I sha'n't forget yo' again." 

More playing with her apron string, and head 
hung still lower down, though the corners of her 
mouth would go up in a shy smile of pleasure. 
Philip watched it all as greedily as if it gave 
him delight. 

44 Yo'r father, hell be well and hearty, I hope?" 
asked Charley. 

44 Yes," replied Sylvia, and thejLshe wished 
she could originale some remajähhe wonld 
think her so stupid if she just kBn saying 
such little short bits of Speeches, an^^Be thought 
her stupid he might perhaps go z^Q again to 
his former place. 

But he was quite far enough gone in love of 
her beauty, and pretty modest ways, not to care 
much whether she talked or not, so long as she 
showed herseif so pleasingly conscious of his 
close neighborhood. 

44 1 must come and see the old gentleman — 
and your mother too," he added, more slowly, 
for he remembered that his Visits last year had 
not been quite so mnch welcomed by Bell Rob- 
son as by her husband ; perhaps it was because 
of the amount of drink which he and Daniel 
managed to get through of an evening. He re- 
solved this year to be more careful to please the 
motber of Sylvia. 

When tea was ended there was a great hüstle 
and shifting of places, while Mrs. Corney and 
her daughters carried out trays falloCxMÄsi^xx^, 
and gcft&x ^Ytftet* <Ä \a»*.\K^\as»^ «&>>»»». 
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into the back kitchen, to be washed np after the 
gnests were frone. Just because she was so con- 
•cious that she did not want to move, and break 
m> the little conversation between herseif and 
Kinraid, Sylvia forced herseif to be as active in 
the serrice going on as became a friend of the 
hoase ; and she was too much her mother's own 
danghter to feel comfortable at leaving all the 
things in the disorder which to the Corney girls 
was second natnre. 

" This milk mun go back to t' dairy, I reck- 
on," said she, loading herseif with milk and 
Cream. 

44 Ne'er fash thysel' about it," said Nelly Cor- 
ney ; " Christmas comes but onest a year, if it 
does gp sour ; and mother said she'd have a game 
at forfeits first thing after tea, to loosen folks's 
tongues, and mix up t' lads and lasses — so come 
along." 

But Sylvia steered her carefol way to the cold 
chill of the dairy, and would not be satisfied tili 
she had carried away all the unused provision 
into some fresher air than that heated by the 
fires and ovens used for the long day's cooking 
of pies, and cakes, and mach roast meat. 

When they came back a round of red-faced 
"lads," as young men up to five-and-thirty are 
called in Lancashire and Yorkshire if they are 
not married before, and lasse», whose age was 
not to be defined, were playing at some country 
game, in which the women were apparently 
more interested than the men, who looked shame- 
faced, and afraid of each other's ridicule. Mrs. 
Corney, however, knew how to remedy this, and 
at a sign from her a great jug of beer was brought 
hl. This jug was the pride of her heart, and 
was in the shape of a fat man in white knee- 
breeches and a three-cornered hat; with one 
arm he supported the pipe in his broad, srailing 
moath, and the other was placcd akimbo and 
formed the handle. Thefe was also a great 
china punch-bowl filled with grog ma.de after an 
cid ship-receipt current in these parts, but not 
too strong, because, if their visitors had too much 
to drink at that early part of the evening, " it 
would spoil the fun," as Nelly Corney had ob- 
served. Her father, however, after the notions 
of hospitality prevalcnt at that time in higher 
circles, had stipulated that each man should have 
"enough^before he leftthe house; enough mean- 
ing in MqÄsAaven parlance the liberty of getting 
drunk, if ^■tbought fit to do it. 

Before Vf , one of the lads was seized with a 
fit of admiration for Toby — the name of the old 
gentleman who contained liquor — and went up 
to the tray for a closer inspection. He was speed- 
ily followed by other amateurs of curious earth- 
enware ; and by-and-by Mr. Brunton (who had 
been charged by his mother-in-law with the due 
snpplying of liquor— by his father-in-law that 
every man should have his fill — and by bis wife 
and her sisters that no one should have too 
much, at any rate at the beginning of the even- 
ing) thought fit to carry out Toby to be replen- 
ished, and a faster spirit of enjoyment and mirth 
began to reign m the room. 

Kinraid was too well seasoned to care what 
amount of liquor he drank; Philip had what 
was called a weak head, and disliked muddling 
himself with drink because of the immediate 
consequences of intense feelings of irritability, 
juod the more distant one of a racking headaohe 



next day ; so •* ot ^ the« two preserved very much 
the same tt i inn or they had held at the begin- 
ning of the tvening. 

Sylvia was by all acknowledged and treated 
as the belle. When they played at blind-man's- 
buff, go where she would, she was always caught ; 
she was called out repeatedly to do what was re- 
quired in any game, as if all had a pleasure in 
seeing her light figure and deft ways. She was 
sufficiently pleased with all this to have got over 
her shyness with all except Charley. When 
others paid her their rustic compliments, she 
tossed her head and made her little saucy repar- 
tees ; but when he said something low and flat- 
tering, it was too honey-sweet to her heart to be 
thrown off thus. And, somehow, the more she 
yielded to this fascination, the more she avoided 
Philip. He did not speak flatteringly — he did 
not pay compliments — he watched her with dis- 
contented, lorfging eyes, and grew more inclined 
every moment, as he remembered his anticipation 
of a happy evening, to cry out in his heart vamta* 
vanitatum. 

And now came crying the forfeits. Molly 
Brunton knelt down, her face bnried in her 
mother's lap ; the latter took out the forfeits one 
by one, and as she held them np, she said the 
accustomed formula : 

"A fine thing and a very fine thing, what 
must he (or she) do who owns this thing?" 

One or two had been told to kneel to the pret- 
tiest, bow to the witticst, and kiss those they 
loved best ; others had had to bite an inch off 
the poker, or such plays upon words. And now 
came Sylvia's pretty new ribbon that Philip had 
given her (he almost longed to snatch it out of 
Mrs. Corney's hands and burn it before all their 
face«, so annoyed was he with the whole affair). 

"A fine thing and a very fine thing — a most 
particular fine thing — choose how she came by it 
What must she do who owns this thing ?" 

" She must blow out t' candle and kiss t' can- 
dlestick." 

In one instant Kinraid had hold of the only <- 
candle within reach ; all the others had been put 
up high on inaccessible shelves and other places. 
Sylvia went np and blew out the candle, and be- 
fore the sudden partial darkness was over he had 
taken the candle into his fingers, and, aecording 
to the traditional meaning of the words, was in 
the place of the candlestick, and, as such, was/ 
to be kissed. Every one laughed at innocent 
Sylvia's face as the meaning of her penance 
came into it — every one but Philip, who almost 
choked. 

"I'm candlestick," said Kinraid, with less of 
triumph in his voiee than he would have had with 
any other girl in the room. 

" Yo* mun kiss t' candlestick," cried the Cor- 
neys, "or you'll niver get your ribbon back.' 1 

"And she sets a deal o' störe by that ribbon," 
said Molly Brunton, malicionsly. 

^ TU none kiss t' candlestick, nor him either,"' 
laid Sylvia, in a low voiee of determination, 
turning away füll of confusion. 

"Yo'll not get yo'r ribbon if yo* dunnot," 
cried one and all. 

"I don't care for t' ribbon," said she, flashin g 
up with a look at her tormentors, now her back 
was turned to Kinraid. "An' I won't play any 
more at such like games," she added, with fresh 
indignation rising in her heart as she took her 
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old place in the oorner of the roöirf a little away 
frora the rest. 

Philip's spirits rose, and he yearned to go to 
her and teil her how he approved of her conduct. 
Alas ! Philip ; Sylvia, though as modest a girl 
as ever lived, was no prüde, and had been brought 
np in simple, straightforward country ways ; and 
with any other young .man, excepting, perhaps, 
Philip's seif, she would have thought no more of 
making a rapid pretense of kissrng the hand or 
cheek of the temporary " candlestick," than our 
ancestrcsses did in a much higher rank on simi- 
lar occasions. Kinraid, thoogh mortified by his 
public rejection, was more conscious of this than 
the inexperienced Philip ; he resolved not to be 
balked, and watched his opportnnity. For the 
time he went on playing as if Sylvia's conduct 
had not affected him in the least, and as if he 
was hardly aware of her defection from the game. 
As she saw others submitting, quite as a matter 
of course, to similar penances, she began to be 
angry with herseif for having thought twice about 
it, and almost to dislike herseif for the stränge 
consciousncss which had made it at the time 
seem impossible to dq what she was told. Her 
eyes kept fiUing with tears as her isolated Posi- 
tion in the gay party, the thought of what a fool 
she had made of herseif, kept recurring to her 
mind ; but no one saw her, she thought, thus 
crying ; and, ashamed to be discovered when the 
party sliould pause in their game, she stole round 
behind them into the great Chamber in which 
she had helped to lay out the supper* with the 
intention of bathing her eyes, and taking a drink 
of water. One instant Charley Kinraid was 
roissing from the circle of which he was the life 
and soul, and then back he came with an air of 
satisfaction on his face, intelligible enough to 
those who had seen his game, but unnoticed by 
Philip, who, amid the perpetual noise and move- 
ments around him, had not pereeived Sylvia's 
leaving the room, until she came back at the 
end of about a quarter of an hour, looking love- 
lier than ever, her complexion briltiant, her eyes 
drooping, her hair neatly and freshly arranged, 
tied with a brown ribbon instead of that she was 
supposed to have forfeited. She looked as if she 
did not wish her return to be noticed, stealing 
softly behind the romping lads and lasses with 
noiseless motions, and altogether such a contrast 
to them in her cool freshncss and modest neat- 
ness, that both Kinraid and Philip found it dif- 
ficult to keep their eyes off her. But the former 
had a secret triumph in his heart which enabled 
him to go on with his merry-making as if it ab- 
sorbed him, while Philip dropped out of the 
crowd and came up to where she was Standing 
silently by Mrs. Corney, who, arms akimbo, was 
laughing at the frolic and fun around her. Syl- 
via started a little when Philip spoke, and kept 
her soft eyes averted from him after the first 
glance ; she answered him shortly, but with nn- 
aecustomed gentleness. He had "only asked her 
when she would like him to take her home ; and 
she, a little surprised at the idea of going home 
when to her the evening seemed only beginning, 
had answered, • 

" Go home ? I don't know ! It's New Year's 
eye!" 

"Av! but yo'r mother'll lie awake tili yo' 
come home, Sylvia ! M 
jfUtt Mrs. Corney, having heard his question, 



broke in with all sorts of upbraidings. Gohome! ' 
Not see the New Year in ! Why, what should 
take them home these six hours ? Wasn't there 
a moon as clear as day ? and did such a time as 
this come often? And were they to break up 
the party before the New Year came in ? And 
was there not supper, with a spiced round of beef 
that had been in pickle pretty nigh sin' Martin- 
mas, and hams, and mince-pies, and what not ? 
And if they thought any evü of her master's go- 
ing to bed, or that by that early retirement he 
meant to imply that he did not bid his friends 
welcome, why, he would not stay up beyond eight 
o'clock for King George upon his throne, as he'd 
teil them soon enough, if they'd only Step np 
stairs and ask him. Well, she knowed what it 
was to want a daughter when she was ailing, so 
she'd say naught more, but hasten supper. 

And this idea now took possession of Mrs. 
Corney's mind, for she* would not willingly allow 
one of her guests to leave before they had done 
justice to her preparations ; and, cutting her 
speech short, she hastily left Sylvia and Philip 
together. 

. His heart beat fast ; his feeling toward her had - 
never been so strong or so distinet as since her 
refusal to kiss the "candlestick." He was on 
the point of speaking, of saying something ex- 
plicitly tender, when the wooden trencher which 
the party were using at their play came bowling 
between him and Sylvia, and spun out its little 
period right betwixt them. Every one was mov- 
ing from chair to chair, and when the bustle was 
over Sylvia was seated at some distance from 
him, and he left Standing outside the circle, as if 
he were not playing. In fact, Sylvia had üncon- 
sciously taken his place as actor in the game- 
while he remained speetator, and, as it turned 
out, an auditor of a conversation not intended for 
his ears. He was wedged against the wall, close 
to the great eight - day clock, with its round,, 
moon-like, smiling face forming a ludicrous con- 
trast to his long, sallow, grave countenance, which 
was pretty much at the same level above the 
sanded floor. Before him sat Molly Brunton and 
one of her Bisters, their heads close together in 
too deep talk to attend to the progress of the 
game. Philip's attention was caught by the 
words, 

" I'U lay any wager he kissed her when he ran ' 
off into t' parlor." « 

"Shc's so coy she'd never let him," replied 
Bessy Corney. 

" She couldn't help herseP ; and for all she 
looks so demure and prim now*' (and then both 
heads were turned in the direction of Sylvia), 
"I'm as sure as I'm born that Charley is not t' 
chap to lose his forfeit ; and yet yo' see he says 
naught more about it, and she's left off being 
'feared of him." 

There was something in Sylvia's look, ay, and 
in Charley Kinraid's too, that shot conviction - 
into Philip's mind. He watched them incessant- „ 
ly during the interval before supper ; they were 
intimate, and yet shy with each other, in a man- 
ner that enraged while it bewildered Philip\ 
What was Charley saying to her in that whis- 
pered voiee as they passed each other? Why 
did they linger near each other ? Why did Syl- 
via look so dreamily happy, so startled at every 
call of the game, as'if recaUßdfcö^tRWB». ^$*»»»- 
ant idfe«? V^ $A^£as««a!£* «ys* ^ch«^ v**«- 
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her, whilc hers wcre averted or downcast, and her 
cheeks all aflame? Philip's dark brow grew 
darker as he gazed. He, too, started when Mrs. 
Corney, close at his elbow, bade him go in to 
supper along with some of the eider ones who 
were not playing ; for the parlor was not large 
enoagh to hold all at once, even with the squeez- 
ing and craroming, and sitting together on chairs, 
which was not at all out of etiquette at Monks- 
haven. Philip was too rcserved to express his 
disappointment and annoyance at being thus ar- 
rested in Ins painful watch over Sylvia; but he 
had no appetite for the good things set before 
him, and found it hard work to smile a sickly 
smile when called upon by Jösiah Pratt for ap- 
plaase at some country joke. When supper was 
ended, there was some little discnssion between 
Mrs. Corney and her son-in-law as to whether 
the different individuals of the Company should 
be called upon for songs or stories, as was the 
wont at such convivial mectings. Brunton had 
been helping his mother-in-law in nrging people 
to eat, heaping their platcs over their Shoulders 
with unexpected good things, filling the glasses 
at the upper end of the table, and the mugs 
which supplied the deficiency of glasses at the 
lower. And now every one being satisfled, not 
to say stufted to repletion, the two who had been 
attending to their wants stood still, hot and ex- 
hausted. - 

"They're a'most stawed," said Mrs. Corney, 
with a plcased smile. " It will be manners to ask 
some one as knows how to sing." 

" It may be manners for füll men, but not for 
fasting," replied Brunton. "Folks in Cnext 
room will be wanting their victual, and #nging 
is allays out o' tune to empty beilies." 

"But there's them here as'Il take it ill if 
they're not asked. I heerd Josiah Pratt a Clear- 
ing his throat not a minute ago, an' he thinks as 
much on his singing as a cock does on his crow- 
ing." 

" If one sings I'm feared all on *em will like 
to hear their own pipes." 

But their dilemma was solved by Bessy Cor- 
ney, who opened the door to see if the hungry 
ones outside might not come in for their share 
of the entertainment ; and in they rushed, bright 
and riotous, scarcely giving the first party time 
to rise from their seats ere they took their places. 
One or two young men, released from all their 
previous shyness, helped Mrs. Corney and her 
daughters to carry off such dishes as were act- 
ually empty. There was no time for changing 
or washing of plates ; but then, as Mrs. Corney 
laughingly observed, 

"We're a' on us friends, and some on ns may- 
hap sweethearts; so no need to be particular 
about plates. Them as gets clean ones is lucky ; 
and them as doesn't, and can not put up wi' 
plates that has been nsed, must go without." 

It seemed to be Philip's lock this night to be 
pent up in places ; for again the space between 
th&fcenches and the wall was filled up by the in- 
rush before he had time to make his way out, 
and all he could do was to sit quiet where he 
was. But between the busy heads and over- 
reaching arms he could see Charley and Sylvia 
sitting close together, talking and listening more 
than eating. She was in a new, stränge State of 
happiness, not to be reasoned about or aecounted 
V> but in a State of more exquisite feeling than 



she had ever «xperieneed before ; when, sudd» 
ly lifting her eye», she caught Philip's face 4 
extreme displeasure. 

" Oh," said she, " I must go. There's Phüf 
looking at me so." 

I " Philip !" said Kinraid, with a sudden fron 
upon his face. 

I "My cousin," she replied, instinctively co» 

| prehending what had flashed into his mind,ai 

anxious to disclaim the suspicion of havinp 

lover. "Mothcr told him to see me home,ai 

he 's noan one for staying up late." 

" But you need not go. 1*11 see yo* home. - 

" Mother's but ailing," said Sylvia, a little ea 
science-smitten at having so entirely forgottei 
every thing in the delight of the present, "andl 
sakl I wouldn't be late." 

"And do you allays keep to your word?"isV 
cd he, with a tender meaning in his tone. 

"Allays — leastways I think so,*' replied sbe, 
blushing. 

•' Then, if I ask you not to forget me, and jw 
I give me your Word, I may be sure you'll keq 
it?" 

"It was not I as forgot you," said Sylvia,« 

ftly as not to be heard by him. 

He tried to make her repeat what she had saÜ, 
but she would not, and he could only conjeetot 
that it was something more telltale than sheliW 
to say again, and that alone was very charmi* 
to him. 

"I shall walk home with you,'* said he, ■ 
Sylvia at last rose to depart, warned by a fartte 
glimpse of Philip's angry face. 

" No," said she, hastily, " I can't do with je;' 
for somehow she feit the need of pacifying Phil- 
ip, and knew in her heart that a third person jo» 
ing their tete-ä-tete walk would only increasehi 
displeasure. 

" Why not?" said Charley, sharply. 

" Oh ! I don't know, only please don't !" 

By this time her cloak and hood were on, aoi 
she was slowly making 4er way down her side 
of the room, followed by Charley, and often in- 
terrupted by indighant remonstrances against bfl 
departure, and the early breakinp-np of the ptf* 
ty. Philip stood, hat in hand, in the doorwij 
between the kitchen and parlor, watching her* 
intently that he forgot to be civil, and drew manf 
a jest and gibe upon him for his absorption in hi 
pretty cousin. 

When Sylvia reached him, he said, 

" Yo're ready at last, are ye?" 

"Yes," she replied, in her little beseeching 
tone. " Yo've not been wanting to go long, ha 
yo'? I ha' but just eaten my supper. M 

" YoVe been so füll of talk, that's been the 
reason your supper lasted so long. That fellowt 
noan going wi' us ?" said he, sharply, as he saff 
Kinraid rummaging for his cap in a heap ä 
men's clothes, thrown into the back kitchen. 

" No," said Sylvia, in affright at Philip's fieret 
look and passionate tone. " I telled him not." 

But at that moment the heavy outer door wa 
opened by Daniel Robson himself— bright, broad, 
and rosy, a jolly impersonation of Winter. Hb 
large drover's coat was covered with snow-flakes, 
and through the black frame of the doorway 
might be seen a white waste world of sweeping 
feil and field, with the dark air filled with the 
pure downfall. Robson stamped his snow-ladea 
feet and shook himself well, still Standing on the 
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ootat, and letting a cc*d frosty current of frcsh air 
Cnto the great warm kitchen. He laughed at 
them all before he spoke. 

** It's a could new year as I'm letting in, though 
it's noan t' new year yet. Yo'll a' be snowed up, 
as sure as my narae's Daniel, if yo' stop for twel* 
o'clock. Yo'd better make haste and go whoam. 
"Why, Charley, my lad ! how beest ta? who'd ha* 
-fchought o' seeing thee i' these parts again ? Nay, 
missus, nay, new year must find it's way int* t' 
liouse by itsel' for me, for a ha* promised my oud 
vornan to brfog Sylvie whoam as quick as may- 
l>e ; she's lying awakß and fretting about t' snow 
and what not. Thank yo' kindly, missus, bat 
a'll take naught to eat ; just a drop o' something 
liot to keep out could, and wish yo' a' the com- 
pliments o' the season. Philip, my man, yo'll 
»ot be sorry to be spared t' walk round by Hay- 
tersbank such a night. My missus were in such 
a way about Sylvie that a thought a'd just Step 
©ff myseP, and have a peep at yo' a', and bring 
lier some wraps. Yo'r sheep will be a' folded, a 
reckon, Measter Pratt, for there'll ne'er be a nib- 
ble o' grass to be seen this two month, according 
to piy reading; and a've been at sea long enough, 
and on land long enough to know signs and won- 
ders. It's good stuff that, any way, and worth 
Coming for," after he had gulped down a tura- 
blerf ul of half-and-half grog. * * Kinraid, if thou 
doesn't come and see me afore thou'rt many days 
older, thee and me will have words. Come, Syl- 
vie, what art ta about, keeping me here ? Here's 
Mistress Corney mixing mo another jorum. 
"Well, this time a'U givc l T' married happy, and 
t' Single wed !' " 

Sylvia was all this while Standing by her fa- 

ther quite ready for departure, and not a little 

! relieved by his appearance as her convoy home. 

'Tm ready to see Haytersbank to-night, mas- 

ter!" said Kinraid, with easy freedom — a free- 

dom which Philip envied, but could not have ira- 

itated, although he was. deeply disappointed at 

i the loss of his walk with Sylvia, when he had in- 

\ tended to exercise the power his aunt had dele- 

: gated to him of remonstrance if her behavior had 

\ been light or thoughtless, and of warning if he 

, saw cause to disapprove of any of her associates. 

, v After the Robsons had left, a blank feil upon 

-. both Charley and Philip. In a few minutes, 

however, the former, accustomed to prompt de- 

cision, resolved that she and no other should be 

his wife. Accustomed to popularity among 

women, and well versed in the incipient signs of 

their liking for him, he anticipated no diffieulty 

in winning her. Satisfied with the past, and 

pleasantly hopeful about the future, he found it 

easy to turn his attention to the next prettiest 

girl in the room, g^l to make the whole gather- 

ing bright with his feady good-temper and buoy- 

ant spirit. 

Mrs. Corney had feit it her duty to press Phil- 
ip to stay, now that, as she said, he ha^ no one 
but hin\self to see home, and the new year so 
near Coming in. To any one eise in the room 
she would have added the clihching arguroent, 
"A shall take it very nnkind if yo' go now;" 
but somehow she could not say this, for in truth 
Philip's look showed that he would be but a wet 
blanket on the merriment of the party. So, with 
as mnch civility as could be mustered up between 
them, he took leave. Shutting the door behind 
him, he went out into the dreary night, and be- 



gan his lonesome walk back to Monkshaven. 
The cold sleet almost blinded him as the sea- 
wind drove it straight in his face ; it cut against 
him as it was blown with drifting force. The 
roar of the wintry sea came borne on the breeze ; 
there was more light from the whitened ground 
than from the dark laden sky above. The ficld- 
paths would have been a matter of perplexity had 
it not been for the well-known gaps in the dike- 
side, which showed the whitened land beyond, 
between the two dark stone walls. Yet he wenfr 
clear and straight along his way, having uncon- 
sciously left all guidance to the an i mal inst inet 
which coexists with the human soul, and some- 
times takes stränge charge of the human body, 
when all the nobler powers of the individual are 
absorbed in acute suffering. At length he was 
in the lane, toiling up the hill, from which, by 
day, Monkshaven might bc seen. Now all fea- 
tures of the landscape before him were lost in 
the darkness of night, against which the white 
flakes came closer and nearer, thicker and faster. 
On a sudden, the bells of Monkshaven church 
rang out a welcome to the new year, 1 796. From 
the direction of the wind, it seemed as if the 
.sound was flung with strength and power right 
into Philip's face. He walked down the hill to 
its merry sound — its merry sound, his heavy 
heart. As he entered the long High Street of 
Monkshaven, he could see the watching lights 
put out in parlor, Chamber, or kitchen. The 
new year had come, and expeetatkm was ended. ' 
Reality had begun. 

He turned to the right, into the court where 
he lodged with Alice Böse. There was a light 
still burning there, and cheerful voiees were 
heard. He opened the door ; Alice, her daugh- ' 
ter, and Coulson stood as if awaiting him.. Hes- 
ter's wet cloak hung on a chair before the fire ; 
she had her liood on, for she and Coulson had ^ 
been to the watch-night. 

The solemn excitement of the Services had left 
its traces upon her countenance and in her mind. 
There was a spiritual light in her usually shad- 
owed eyes, and a slight flush on her pale cheek. 
Merely personal and self-conscious feelings were 
merged in a loving good-will to all her fcllow- 
creatures. Under the influence of this large 
charity, she forgot her habitual reserve, and came 
forward as Philip entered to meet him with her 
New Yeai^s wisltes — wishes that she had previ- 
ously interchanged with the other two. 

" A happy New Year to you, Philip, and may 
God have you in His keeping all the days there- 
ofl" 

He took her hand, aufl shook it warmly in re- 
ply. The flush on her cheek deepened as she 
withdrew it. Alice Rose said something curtly 
about the lateness of the hour, and her being 
much tired, and then she and her daughter went 
up stairs to the front Chamber, and Philip and 
Coulson to that which they shared at the b«ck 
of the house. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

PERPLEXITIES. 



Coclson and Philip wfere friendly, but not in- 
timate. They never had had a dispute^ thej 
never were couÄdft\v\.\^ V\\Jei *»r>ö. «sÄsx'sf^ >». 
tmih, in«j ™** \«^ TOaer^Ä. «sä. ässä'««^ 
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and, probably, respected each other the morc for 
being so scff-containcd. There was a private 
feeling in, Coulson's heart which would have 
mode a )ess amiablo fellow dislikc Philip. Bat 
of this the latter was unconscious; they were 
not apt to exchange many words in the room 
which they occupied jointly. 

Coulson asked Philip ifhe had enjoyed him- 
self at the Corneys, and Philip replied, 

"Not mach; such partics are noane to my 
Jiking." 

" And yet thou broko off from t* watch-night 
to go there. " 

No answer ; so Coulson went on, with a sense 
of the duty laid upon him to improvo the occa- 
sion, the first that had prcsented itself since the 
good old Methodist minister had givcn his con- 
gregation the solemn warning to watch over the 
opportunities of varions kinds which the coming 
year would present. 

" Jonas Barclay told us as the pleasures o' 
this world were like apples o' So dorn, pleasant to 
look at, but ashes to taste." 

Coulson wisely left Philip to mako the appli- 
cation for himself. If ho did he madc no sign, 
but threw himself on his bed with a heavy sign.. 

"Are yo* not going to undrcss?" said Coul- 
son, as he covercd him up in bed. 

There had been a long pause of silcnce. Phil- 
ip did not answer him, and he thought he had 
fallen aslecp. But he was roused from his first 
slamber by Hepburn's soft movements about the 
room. Philip had thought better of it, and, with 
v some penitence in "his heart for his gruffness to 
the unoffending Coulson, was trying not to makc 
• any noise while he undressed. 

But he could not sleep. He kept seeing the 
Corneys' kitchen, and the secnes that had taken 
place in it, passing like a pagcant before his 
I closed eyes. Then he opened them in angry 
■ wcariness at the recurring vision, and tried to 
mako out the outlines of the room and the furni- 
ture in the darkness. The white ceiling sloped 
into the whitewashed walls, and apainst them he 
could see the four rush-bottomed chairs, the look- 
ing-glass hung on one sidc, the old carved oak 
ehest (his own property, with the initials of for- 
gotten ancestors cut upon it), which hcld his 
clothes ; the boxes that belonged to Coulson, 
sleeping soundly in the bed in the opposite cor- 
ncr of the room ; the casement window in the 
roof, through which the snowy ground on the 
steep hill-side could bc plainly seen ; and when 
he got as far as this in the catalogne of the room, 
he feil into a troubled feverish sleep which lasted 
two or three hours, and then he awokc with a 
Start, and a consciousness of uncasincss, though 
what about he could not remember at first. 

When he recollccted all that had happened 
the night before, it impressed him much more 
favorably than it had done at the timc. If npt 
joy, hope had come in the morning ; and, at any 
rate, he could be up and be doing, for the late 
wintry light was stealing down the hill-side, and 
he knew that although Coulson lay motionless in 
his sleep, it was past their nsual time of rising. 
Still, as it was New Year's day, a time of some 
liecnse, Philip had merey on his fellow-shopmaii, 
and did not waken him tili just as he was leav- 
ing the room. 

Carry wg his shocs in his band, he went softly 
down st&irs, for he could see from the top of the 



flight Hu*, zehner Aliee nor her danghter was 
down yet, at the kitchen shutters were not un- 
closed. It was Mrs. Rose's habit to rise early, 
and have all brjght and clean against her lodgere 
came down ; but then, in general, she went to 
rest before nine o'clock, whereas the last night she 
had not gone tili past twelre. Philip went aboot 
undoing the shutters, and trying to break up tbe 
raking coal with as little noise as might be, for 
he had compassion on the tired sleepcrs. The 
kettle had not been filled, probably because Mn. 
Rose had been unable to face the storm of the 
night before in taking it to the pump just at the 
entrance of the court. When Philip camc back 
from filling it, he fonnd Alice and Hestcr botfa 
in the kitchen, and trying to make np for lost 
time by hastening over their work. Hester looked 
busy and notable with her gown pinned up be- 
hind her, and her hair all tucked away under a 
clean linen cap ; but Alice was angry with her- 
seif for her late sleeping, and that and other 
causes made her speak crossly to Philip as he 
came in with his snowy feet and well-filled 
kettle. 

''Look^the' there! dropping and drippmg 
along t' fiags as was cleäned last night, and med- 
dling wi' woman's work as a man has no busi- 
ness wi'." 

Philip was surprised and annoyed. He had 
found relief from his own thoughts in doing what 
he bclieved would help others. He gave up the 
kettle to her snatching hands, and sat down be- 
hind the door in momentary ill temper. Bat 
the kettle was better filled, and consequently 
heavier than the old woman expected, and sie 
could not manage to lift it to the crook from 
which it generali}' hung snspended. She looked 
round for Hester,* but she was gone into the back 
kitchen. In a minute Philip was at her sidc, 
and had heaved it to its place for her. She 
looked in his face for a moment wistfnlly, but 
hardly condcsccnded to thank him ; at least tho 
sound of the words did not pass the lips that 
formed them. Rcbuffed by her manner, he went 
back to his old seat, and mechanieally watched 
the preparations for breakfast ; but his thoughts 
went back to the night before, and the compar- 
ativo ease of his heart was gone. Tho first stir 
of a new day had made him feel as ifhe had had 
no sufiieient cause for his annoyance and de- 
spondency the previous evening ; but now con- 
demned to sit quict, he reviewedlooks and words, 
and saw just reason for his anxiety. After some 
consideration, he resolved to go that very night 
to Haytersbank, and have some talk with either 
Sylvia or her mother ; what the exaet nature of 
this purposod conversation ahpuld be he did not 
determine ; much would defHp on Sylvia' s man- 
ner and mood, and on heFmother's State of 
health ; but, at any rate, something would be 
learned. * 

During breakfast something was learned near- 
er home, though not all that a man less, uncon- 
scious and more vain than Philip might have 
discovered. He only found out that Mrs. Rose 
was displeased with him for not having gone to 
the watch-night with Hester, aecording to the 
plan made some weeks before. But he soothed 
his conscicnce by reroembering that he had made 
no promise ; he had merely spoken of his wish 
to be present at the service, about which Hester 
i was speattng •, «ad t^tacragk «X \Ja» \xn^ «o&. 
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=for a good while afterward, he had firfly intended 
agoing, yet, as there had beeil William Coulson 
•to accompany her, his absence could not have 
--been seriously noticed. Still, he was made un- 
icomfortable by Mrs. Rose's change of manner ; 
Fonce or twice he said to himself that she little 
»knew hOjW miserable he had been during his "gay 
■evening," as she would persist in calling it, or 
rshe would not talk at him with such persevering 
- bitte rness this morning. Before he left for the 
:ahop, he spoke of his intention of going to see 
, how his aunt was, and of paying her a New 
Year's Day visit. 

Hepborn and Coulson took it in turns week 
. and week about to go first home to dinner ; the 
one who went first sat down with Mrs. Rose and 
her daughter, instead of having his portion pnt 
in the oven to keep warm for him. To-day it 
was Hepbarn's turn to be last. All morning 
the shop was füll with customers, come rather 
to ofFer good wishes than to buy, and with an 
tmspoken remembrance of the cake and wine 
which the two hospitable brothers Foster made 
a point of ofFering to all comers on New Year's 
Day. It was busy work for all — for Hester on 
her side, where caps, ribbons, and women's gear 
were exclusively sold — for the shopmen and boys 
in the grocery and drapery department. Philip 
was trying to do his business with his mind far 
away, and the consequence was that his manner 
was not such as to recommend him to the cus- 
tomers, some of whom recollected it as very dif- 
ferent, courteous, and attentive, if grave and se- 
date. One buxom farmer's wife noticed the 
change to him. She had a lijttle girl with her 
of about five years old, that she had lifted up on 
the counter, and who was watching Philip with 
anxious eyes, occasionally whisperipg in her 
mother's ear, and then hiding her face against 
her cloak. 

" She's thought a deal o' coming to see yo', 
and a dunnot think as yo' mind her at all. My 
pretty, he's clean forgotten as how he said last 
New Year's Day he'd gi' thee a barley-sugar 
stick if thou'd hem him a handkercher by this." 

The child's face was buried in the comfortable 
breadth of duffle at these words, while the little 
ontstretched hand held a small Square of coarse 
linen. 

" Ay, she's noane forgotten it, and'has done 
her five stitches a dayybless her; and a dunnot 
believe as yo' know her again. She's Phcebe 
Moorsom, and a'm Hannah, and a've dealt at t' 
•hop reg'lar this fifteen year." 

u I'm very sorry," said Philip. "I was np 
late last night, and I'm a bit dazed to-day. 
Well, this is nice work, Phoebe, and I'm snre I'm 
very much beholden to ye. And here's five 
sticks o' barley sogar, one for every stitch, and 
tbank you kindjy, Mrs. Moorsom, too." 
. Philip took the handkerchicf, and hoped he 
had made honorable amends for his want of rec- 
ognition. But the wee lassie refused to be lift- 
ed down, and whispered some t hing afresh into 
her mother's ear, who smiled and bade her be 
qniet. Philip saw, however, that there was some 
wish ungratified on the part of the little maiden 
which he was expected to inquire into, and ac- 
cordingly he did his duty. 

" She's a little fool ; she says yo* promised to 
give her a kiss, and t' make her yo'r wife." 

The child burrowed her face closer into her 



mother's neck, and refused to allow the kiss 
which Philip willingly offered. All he could do 
was to touch the back of the little white neek 
with his lipB. The mother carried her off only s 
half satisfied, and Philip feit that he must try 
and collect his scattered wits, and be more alive 
to the occasion. 

Toward the dinner-hour the crowd slackened ; 
Hester /began to replenish decanters and bottles, 
and to bring out a fresh cake before she went 
home to dinner; and Coulson ancf.Philip lookect 
over the Joint present they always made to her 
on this day. It was a silk handkerchief of the 
prettiest colors they could pick out of the shop, 
intended for her to wear round her neck. Each # 
tried to persuade the other to give it to her, for 
each was shy of the act of presentation. Coulson 
was, however, the most resolute ; and when sho 
returned from the parlor the little parcel was in 
Philip's hands. 

"Here, Hester," said he, going round the 
counter to her just as she was leaving the shop. 
"It's from Coulson and me — a handkerchief for 
you to wear; and we wish yo' a happy New 
Year, and plenty on 'em ; and there's many a 
one wishes the same. " 

He took her hand as he said this. She went 
a little paler, and her eyes brightened as though , 
they would fill with tears as they met his ; she 
could not have helped it, do what sho would. 
But she only said "Thank yo' kindly," and go- 
ing np to Coulson she repeated the words and # 
action to him, and then they went off together to 
dinner. 

There was a lull of business for the next hour. 
John and Jercmiah were dining like the rest of 
the world. Even the eider errand-boy had van- 
ished. Philip rearranged disorderly goods, and 
then sat down on the counter by the window ; it 
was the habitual place for the one who staid be- 3^ 
hind ; for, excepting on market-day, there was 
little or no custom during the noon-hour. For* 
merly he used to move the drapery with which 
the window was ornamented, and watch the 
passers-by with careless eye. But now, though 
he seemed to gaze abroad, he saw nothing bot 
vacancy. All the morning since he got up he 
had been trying to fight through his duties, lean- 
ing against a hope — a hope that first had bowed, 
and then had broke as soon as he really tried its 
weight. There was not a sign of Sylvia's liking 
for him to be gathered from the most careful 
recollection of the past evening. It was of no 
use thinking that there was. It was better to 
give it up altogether and at once. But what if 
he could not ? What if the thought of her was 
bound up with his life ; and that once torn out 
by his own free will, the very roots of his heart 
must come also ? 

No ; he was resolved he would go on ; as long 
as there was life there was hope; as long as 
Sylvia remained unpledged to any one eise, there 
was a chance for him. He would remodel his 
behavior to her. He could not be merry and 
light-hearted like other young men ; his natura 
was not cast in that mould ; and the early sor- 
rows that had left him a lonely orphan might 
have matured, but had not enlivened his char ac- 
ter. He thought with some bitterness on the 
power of easy talking about trifles which «avcä 
of those he had TMX'm'fo. «xStabCras«^ \s*&.«*.- 
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force of endnring love which he believe^to be after him. -0 Lord, I have bot one child! 



unusual, and which seemed as if it must compel 
all things to his wish in the end. A year or so 
ago he had thonght mach of his own cleverness 
and his painfully acquired learning, and he had 
imagined tliat these were the qualities which 
were to gain Sylvia. But now, whether he had 
tried them and had failcd to win even her ad- 
miration, or whether some true instinet had told 
him that a woman's love may be gaincd in many 
ways sooner than by mere learning, ho was only 
angry with himself for his past folly in roaking 
himself her school — nay, her task-master. To- 
night, though, hc would Start off on a new tack. 
He would not even upbraid her for her conduet 
the night before; he had shown her his dis- 
plcasare at the time; bat she shoald see how 
tender and forgiving he could be. He wonld 
lare her to him rather than find fault with her. 
Thcre had perhaps been too much ofthat al- 
ready. 

Whcn Coulson came back Philip went to his 
solitary dinner. In gcneral he was quite alone 
while cating it, but to-day Alice Rose chose to 
bear him Company. She watched him with cold, 
severe eye for some time, until he had appeased 
his languid appetite. Then she began with the 
rebuke she had in störe for him — a rebuke the 
motives to which were not entirely revealed even 
to herseif. 

4 * ThouVe none so keen after thy food as com- 
mon , w she began. * ' Piain victuals goes ill down 
' after feasting." 

Philip feit the color mount to his face ; he was 
not in the mood for patiently Standing the brunt 
of tlte attack which he saw was Coming, and yet 
he had a reverent feeling for woman and for age. 
He wished she would leave him alone; but he 
only said, 

" I had naught but a slice o' cold beef for sup- 
per, if you'll call that feasting." 

"Neither do godly ways savor delicately after 
the pleasures of the world," continued she, un- 
heeding his speecli. " Thou wert wont to seck 
the bouse of the L«rd, and I thought well of 
Jim; but of late thou'st changed, and fallen 
JJMBi and I must speak what is in my heart to- 
JSm thee." 

"Mother," said Philip, impatiently (both he 
and Coulson called Alice "mother" at times), 
" I don't think I am fallen away, and any way 
I can not stay now to be — it's New Year's Day, 
and t* shop is throng." 

But Alice held up her hand. Her speech was 
ready, and she must deliver it. 

"Shop here, shop there. The flesh and the 
devil are gettin' hold on yo', and yo' need more 
nor iver to seck t' ways o' grace. New Year's 
Day comes and says 'Vatch and pray,' and yo' 
say * nay, 1*11 seek feasts and market-places, and 
let times and seasons come and go without heed- 
ing into whose presence they are hastening me.' 
Time was, Philip, when thou'd niver ha' letten a 
roerry-making keep thee fro' the watch-night, 
and the Company o' the godly.'* 

"I teil yo' it was no merry-making to me," 
said Philip, with sharpness, as he left the house. 

Alice sat down on the nearest seat, and lean- 
ed her head on her wrinkled hand. 

"He's tangled and snared," said she; "my 

heart has yearned after him, and I esteemed him 

Mg one ofthe elect. And more nor me yeams 



Lord, spare her ! But o'er and above a' I would 
like to pray for his soul, that Satan might not 
have it, for he came to me but a little lad." 

At that moment Philip, smitten by his con- 
science for his hard manner of speech, came 
back ; but Alice did not hear or see him tili he 
was close by her, and then he had to touch her 
to recall her attention. 

" Mother," said he, " I was wrong. Tm fret- 
ted by many things. . I shouldn't ha' spoken so. 
It was ill done of me." 

"Oh, my lad," said she, looking up and put- 
ting her thin arm on his Shoulder as he stooped, 
" Satan is desiring after yo' that he may sift yo' 
as wheat. Bide at whoam, bide at whoam, and 
go not after them as care naught for holy things. 
Why need yo' go t' Haytersbank this night?" 

Philip reddened. He could not and wonld 
not give it up, and yet it was difficult to resist 
the pleading of the usually stern old woman. 

"Nay," said he, withdrawing himself ever so 
little from her hold, "my aunt is but ailing; 
they're my own flesh and blood, and as good 
folks as need be, though they mayn't be o' our 
— o' your way o' thinking in a* things." 

" Öur ways — your ways o* thinking, says he, 
as if they were <no longer his'n. And as* good 
folks as need be," repeated she, with returning 
severity. ' * Them's Satan's words, tho* yo' spoke 
'cm, Philip. I can do naught again Satan, bat 
I can speak to them as can ; an' we'll see which 
pulls hardest, for it'll be better for thee to be riv- 
en and rent i' twain than to go body and soul to 
hell." 

"But dunnot think, mother," said Philip, his 
last words of conciliation, for the clock had given 
warning for two, " as I'm boun' for hell, just be- 
cause I go t' see my own fblks, all I ha' left o' 
kin." And once more, after laying his hand 
with as much of a caress as was in his nature on 
hers, he left the house. 

Probably Alice would have considered the first 
words that greeted Philip on his entrance into 
the shop as an answer to her prayer, for they 
were such as put a stop to his plan of going to 
see Sylvia that evening ; and if Alice had formed 
her inchoate thoughts into words, Sylvia wonld 
have appeared as the nearest earthly representa- 
tive of the spirit of temptation whom she dread- 
ed for Philip. 

As he took his place behind the counter, Coul- 
son said to him in a low voiee, s 

" Jeremiah Fostcr has been round to bid us to 
sup with him to-night. He says that he and • 
John have a little matter of business to talk over 
with us." 

A glance from his eyes to Philip told the lat- 
ter that Coulson belicved the business spoken of 
had something to do with the partnership, re- 
specting which there had been a silent intelli- 
gence between the shopmen. 

"And what did thou say ?" asked Philip, dog- 
gedly unwilling, even yet, to give up his purposed 
visit. 

" Say ? why, what could I say but that we'd 
come? There was summat up, for sure, and 
summat as he thought we should be glad on. I 
could teil it fra' t' look on his face." 

I dunnot think as I can go," said Philip, 
feeling just then as if the long-hoped-for part- 
netship was aa uothuvg compared to his plan. 
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* It was always distasteful to him td- have to give 
r *up a project, or to disarrange an intended order 

- of things, such was his nature ; bat to-day it was 
—absolute pain to yield his own purpose. 

i tl Why, man alive?" said Coulson, in amaze 
*at his reluctance. 

t: "I didn't say I might not go, w said Philip, 
a weighing conseqaonces until called off to attend 

to cus tomers. 
z. In the course of the afternoon, however, he 
l <felt himself more easy in deferring his visit to 

Ilaytersbank tili the next evening. Charley 
zz Kinraid entered the shop, accompanied by Mol- 
l- \y Brunton and her sisters ; and though they all 
z. went toward Hester's side of the shop, and Phil- 
i ip and Coulson had many people to attend to, 
: . yet Hepburn's sharpened ears caught much of 
z what the yonng women were saying. • From that 
^ he gathered that Kinraid had promised them 
: New Year's gifts, for the purchase of wjiich they 

were come ; and after a little more listening, he 
, learncd that Kinraid was returnmg to Sliields 

the next day, having only come over to spend a 

- holiday with his relations, and being tied with 
ship's work at the other end. They all talked 
together lightly and merrily, as if his going or 
gtaying was almost a matter of indifference to 
himself and his cousins. The principal thought 
of the young women was to secure the articles 
they most fancied; Charley Kinraid was (so 
Philip thought) especially anxious that the pret- 
tiest and youngest should be pleased. Hepburn 
watched him perpetaally with a kind of envy of 
his bright, coarteous manner, the natural gal- 
lqntry of the sailor. If it were but clear that 
Sylvia took as little thought of him as he did of 

her, to all appearance, Philip could even have 
given him praise for manly good looks, and a 
certain kind geniality of disposition which made 
him ready to smile pleasantly at all strangers, 
from babies upward. 

As the party turned to leave the shop they 
saw Philip, the gucst of the night before, and 
they came over to shake hands with him across 
the counter; Kinraid 's hand was proffered among 
the number. Last night Philip could not have 
believed it possible that such a demonstration of 
fellowship should have passed between them 1 ; 
and perhaps there was a slight hesitation of man- 
ner on his part, for some idea or remembrance 
crossed Kinraid's mind which brought a keen, 
searching glance into the eyes which for a mo- 
ment were fastened on Philip's face. In spite 
of himself, and during the very action of hand- 
shaking, Philip feit a cloud come over his face, 
not altering or moving his features, but taking 
light and peace out of his countenance. 

Molly Brunton began to say something, and he 
gladly turned to look at her. She was asking 
him why he went away so early, for they had kept 
it up for four hours after he left, and last of all, 
she added (turning to Kinraid), her cousin Char- 
ley had danced a hornpipe among the platters on 

- the ground. 

Philip hardly knew what he said in reply, the 
mention of that pas-seul lifted such a weight off 
his heart. He could smile now, after his grave 
fashion, and would have shaken hands again with 
Kinraid had it been required ; for it seemed fo 
him that no one, caring erer so little in the way 
that he did for Sylvia, could have borne four 
mortal hours of a Company where she had been, 



and was not ; least of all could have danced a 
hornpipe, either from gayety of heart, or even out 
of complaisance. He feit as if the yearning aft- 
er the absent one would have been a weight to 
his legs as well as to his spirit, and he imagined 
that all men were like himself. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

PAKTNERSHIP. 

As darkness closed in, and the New Year's 
throng became scarce, Philip's hesitation about 
accompanying Coulson faded away. He was 
more comfortable respecting Sylvia, and his go- 
ing to see her might be deferred ; and, after all, 
he feit that the wishes of his masters ought to be 
attended to, and the honor of an invitation to the 
private house of Jeremiah not be slighted for any 
thing short of a positive engagement. Besides, 
the ambitious man of business existed strongly ' 
in Philip. It would never do to slight advances 
toward the second great earthly objeet in his 
life, one also on which the first depended. 

So, when the shop was closed, the two set out 
down Bridge Street to cross the river to the 
house of Jeremiah Foster. They stood a mo- 
ment on the bridge to breathe the keen fresh sea 
air after their busy day. The waters came down, 
s wollen füll and dark, with rapid rushing speed 
from the snow-fed Springs high up on the moor- 
land above. The close-packed houses in the old 
town seemed a Cluster of white roofs irregularly 
piled against the more unbroken white of the 
hill-side. Lights twinkled here and therej in the 
town, and were slung from stern and bow of the 
ships in the harbor. The air was very still, set- 
tling in for a frost — so still that all distant sounds 
seemed near ; the rumble of a returning cart in 
the High Street, the voiees on board ship, the 
closing of shutters and barring of doors in the 
new town to which they were bound. But the 
sharp air was filled, as it were, "with saline parti- 
cles in a freezing State ; little pungent crystals 
of sea salt burning lips and cheeks with their 
cold keenness. It would not do to linger here in 
the very centre of the valley up which passed the 
current of atmosphere Coming straight with the 
rushing tide from the icy northern seas. Be- , 
sides, there was the unusual honor of a supper 
with Jeremiah Foster awaiting them. He had 
asked each of them separately to a meal before 
now, but they had never gone together, and they 
feit that there was something serious in the con- 
juneture. 

They began to climb the steep heights leading 
to the freshly-built rows of the new town of 
Monkshaven, feeling as if they were rising into 
aristoeratie regions where no shop profaned the 
streets. Jeremiah Foster's house was one of six, 
undistinguished in size, or shape, or color, but 
noticed in the daytime by all passers-by for its 
spotless cleanliness of lintel and door-step, win- 
dow and window-frame. The very bricks seem- 
ed as though they came in for the daily scrub- 
bing which brightened handle, knocker, all down 
to the very scraper. 

The two young men feit as shy of the inter- 
view with their master under such unusual rela- 
tions of guest and host as a girl does of her first 
party. Each r&thet dt«w \ä.OiA\«*». ^cä ^rss&&&. 
atey of V&wfcMXfc «X ^Dä taut ^\k\&^Ä^ *» ^SoA- 
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fing shake at hu own foHy, Philip was the one to 
give a loud tingle rap. As if they had been wait- 
ed for, the door flew open, and a middle-aged 
servant stood bchind, as spotless and neat as the 
house itself, and Bmiled a welcome to the familiär 
faces. 

"Let me dust yo' a bit, William," said she, 
soiting the action to the word. "Yo've been 
leaning again some whitewash, a'll be boand. 
Ay, Philip," continued she, turning him round 
with mötherly freedom, "yo'U do if yo'll but gi' 
yoar shoon a polishing wipc on yon other mat. 
T his'n for taking t* roughest mad off. Measter 
allays polishes on that." 

In the square parlor the same precise order 
was observed . Every article of furniture was free 
from speck of dirt or particle of dust, and every 
thing was placed either in a parallel line, or at 
exact right angles with every other. Even John 
and Jeremiah sat in symmetry on opposite sidcs 
of the fireplace ; the very smiles on thcir honest 
faces seemed drawn to a line of exaetitudc. 

Such formality, however admirablc, was not 
calculated to promote ease ; it was not until aft- 
er supper — until a good quantity of Yorkshire 
pie had been swallowed, aud washed down, too, 
with the best and most gcnerous wine in Jere- 
miah's cellar — that thcre was the lcast geniality 
among them, in spite of the fricndlv kindness of 
the host and his brother. The "long silcnce, 
during which mute thanks für the meal were 
given, having come to an eml, Jeremiah called 
- for pipes, and three of the party began to smöke. 

Folitics in those days were ticklish suhjeets to 
meddle with, even in the most private Company. 
N The nation was in a State of terror against France, 
and against any at home who might be supposed 
to sympathize with the enormitics she had just 
been committing. The oppressive act against 
seditious mectings had been passed the year be- 
fore, and people were doubtful to what extremity 
of severity it might be construed. Even the law 
authoritics forgot to be impartial ; but either 
their alarms or their interests made too many of 
them vehement partisans instead of calm arbiters, 
and thus dastroyed the populär confidence in what 
should have been considered the supreme txibu- 
nal of justice. Yet, for all this, there were some 
who dared to speak of reform of Parliament as a 
preliminary step to fair representation of the peo- 
ple, and to a reduetion of the heavy war-taxation 
that was imminent, if not already imposed. But 
these pioneers of 1880 were gencrally obnoxious. 
The great body of the people gloried in being 
Tories and haters of the French, with whom they 
were on tentcr-hooks to fight, almost unaware of 
the rising reputation of the young Corsican war- 
rior, whose name would be used ere a dozen years 
had passed to hush English babies with a terror 
such as that of Marlborough once had for the 
French. 

At such a place as Monkshaven all these opin- 
ions were held in excess. One or two might, 
for the mere sake of argument, dispute on cer- 
tain points of history or government, but they 
took care to be very sure of their listeners before 
such arguments touched on any thing of the 
present day; for it had been not unfrequentty 
found that the public duty of prosecuting opin- 
ions not your own overrode the private duty of 
respecting confidence. Most of the Monkshaven 
poHticians confined themselves ; therefore, to such 



general questimu as these : " Could an EngU 
man lick more than four French men at a tinef 
41 What was the proper ponishment for mei 
of the Corresponding Society (corresponden 
with the French Directory), hanging and qo* 
tering, or burning?" "Would the fortheomq 
child of the Princess of Wales be a boy ort 
girl ? If a girl, would it be more loyal to caftx 
Charlotte or Elizabeth ?" 

The Fosters were quite seenre enough of ob 
guests this evening to have spoken freely onpi 
itics had they been so inclined. And "they ä 
begin on the outrages which had been lateirt 
fered to the king in crossing St. James's M 
to go and oj>en the House of Lords ; bat ma, 
so aecnstomed were their minds to caution ui 
restraint, the talk dropped down to the highpria 
of provisions. Bread at 1«. Sd. the quarter kal 
aecording to the London test. Wheat at 12k 
per quarter, as the home^baking Northeraa 
viewed the matter; and then the conversaüi 
died away to an ominous silcnce. John tooW 
at Jeremiah as if asking him to begin. Je» 
miah was the host, and had been s married 
Jeremiah returned the look with the samc i 
ing in it. John, though a bachclor, was the d- 
der brother. The great church bell, brought (na 
the Monkshaven monastery centuries ago, h# 
up on the opposite hill-side, began to ring na 
oVlock : it was getting late. Jeremiah begai: 

" It scems a bad time for starting any onefl 
business, wi'prices, and taxes, arid bread so de»; 
but John and I are getting into years, and we"w 
no children to follow us ; yet we "would fain d* 
out of some of our worldly aftairs. We woj 
like to give up the shop, and stick to banking,! 
which thcre seemeth a piain path. But fitf^ 
there is the stock and good-will of the shoptok 
disposed on." 

A dead pause. This opening was not-faTü- 
able to the hopes of the two moneyless yoof 
men, who had been hoping to sueeeed their ma> 
ters by the more gradual process of partnershf : 
but it was only the kind of Speech that had befl 
agreed upon by the two brothers with a viewrf 
impressing on'Hepburn and Conlson the pal 
and unusual responsibility of the Situation is* 
which the Fosters wished them to enter. h 
some ways the talk of many was much less _ 
ple and straightforward in those days thaniti' 
now. The study of efiect shown in "the Lond« | 
diners-out of the last gencration, who prepand 
thcir conversation beforchand, was not witbotf 
its parallel in humbler spheres, and for differetf 
objeets than sclf-display. The brothers Fort» 
had all but rehearsed tlie speeches thev weit 
about to make this evening. They wercawsR 
of the youth of the partics to whom they wert 
going to make a most favorable proposal, aud 
they dreaded that if that proposal was too ligbt- 
ly roade, it would be too lightly considered, and 
the duties involved in it too carelcssly- enterei 
upon. So the röle of one brother was to suggetf, 
that of the other to repress. The young mea, 
too, had their reserves. They foresaw, and ha4 
long forescen, what was Coming that evening. 
They were impatient to hear it in distinet wordi, 
and yet they had to wait, as if unconscious, dir- 
ing all the long preamble. Do age and yontk 
never play the same parts now? To returfi. 
John Fester replied to his brother : 

" The stock and good-will ! that wo»ld täte 
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xnnch wealtb. And there will be 8*tWGS to be 
-.•onsidered. Philip, canst thee teil rite the exact 
umount of stock in the shop at present?" 
:* It had only just been taken ; Philip had it at 
riis fingere* ends. 

-7 "One thonsand nine hundred and forty-one 
; x>unds, thirteen Shillings. and twopence." 
1 Coulson looked at him in a little dismay, and 
jould not repress a sigh. The figures put into 
=ftw rds and spoken aloud seemed to indicate so 
-afuch larger an amount of money than when 
-juickly written down in numerals. But Philip 
»read the countenances, nay, by some process of 
-which he was not himself aware, he read the 
minds of the brothers, and feit no dismay at 
rwhat he saw there. 

"And the fixtures ?" asked John Foster. 
~ "The appraiser valued them-at four hundred 
and thirty-five pounds, three and sixpence, when 
iather died. We have added to them since, but 
-ire will reckon them at that. How much does 
that make with the value of the stock ?" 

' ' Two thousand one hundred and seventy-six 
pounds, sixteeh Shillings and eightpence," said 
Philip. 

Coulson had done the sum quicker, but was 
too much disheartened by the amount to speak. 
" And the good-will ?" asked the pitiless John. 
" What dost thee set that at?" 

" I think, brother, that that would depend on 
•who came forward with the purchase-money of 
the stock and fixtures. To some folks we might 
onake it sit easy, if they were known to us, and 
-those as we wished well to. If Philip and Wil- 
liam bere, for instance, said they'd like to pur- 
chase the business, I reckon thee and me would 
jiot ask 'em so much as we would ask Millers" 
'(Millers was an upstart petty rival shop at the 
«nd of the bridge in the New Town). 

"I wish Philip and William was to come aft- 
er us/' said John. " But that's out of the ques- 
tion," he continued, knowing all the while that, 
far from being out of the qaestion, it was the 
Tery question, and that it was as good as settled 
at this very time. 

No one spoke. Then Jeremiah went on : 
" It's out of the question, I reckon ?" 
He looked at the two young men. Coulson 
shook bis head. Philip more bravely said, 

"I have fifty-three pounds, seven and four- 
pcnce, in yo'r hands, Master John, and it's all I 
have i' the world." 

" It's a pity," said John, and again they were 
silent. Half past nine Struck. It was time to 
be beginning to make an end. " Perhaps, broth- 
er, they have friends who could advance them 
the money. We might make it sit light to them, 
for the sake of their good Service ?" 
Philip replied, 

" There is no one who can put forward a pen- 
ny for me ; I have but few kin, and they have 
little to spare beyond what they need." 
Coulson said, 

" My fatfcer and mother have nine on us." 

"Let alone, let alone!" said John, relenting 

fast, for he was weary of his part of cold, stern 

prudence. " Brother, I think we have enough 

of this world's goods to do what we like wi' our 

OWll. ,, 

Jeremiah was a little scandalized at the rapid 
melting away of assumed character, and took a 
good pull at his pipe before he replied : 
B 



"Upward of two thousand pounds is a large / 
sum to set on the well-being and well-doiug of 
two lads, the eider of whom is not tbree-and- 
twenty. I fear me we xnust look farther afield. " 

" Why, John," replied Jeremiah, "it was but 
yesterday thee saidst thee would rather have 
Philip and William than any men o' fifty that 
thee knowed. And now to bring up their youth 
again them !" 

"Well, well, t' half on it is thine, and thou 
shall do even as thou wilt. But I think as I 
must have security for my moiety, for it's a 
risk — a great risk. Have ye any security to 
offer? any expeCtations? any legacies, as other 
folk have a life-interest in at present ?" 

No, seither of them had. So Jeremiah re- 
joined : ' 

"Then, I suppose, I mun do as thee dost, 
John, and take the security of character. And 
it's a great security too, lads, and t' best on all, 
and one that I couldn't ha' done without — no, 
not if yo'd paid me down five thousand for good- 
will, and stock, and fixtures. For John Foster 
and Son has been a shop i' Monkshaven this 
eighty years and more, and I dunnot think there's 
a man living — or dead, for that matter — as can 
say F osters wronged him of a penny, or gave 
short measure to a child or a cousin Betty.'* 

They all four shook hands round with the 
same heartiness as if it had been a legal cere- 
mony necessary to the completion of the part- ' 
nership. The old men's faces were bright with 
smiles ; the eyes of the young ones sparkled with 
hope. 

"But, after all," said Jeremiah, "we've not 
told you particulars. Yo're thanking us for a 
pig in a poke ; but we had more forethought, and 
we put all down on a piece o' paper." 

He took down a folded piece of paper from the 
manteLshelf, put on his hörn spectacles, and be- 
gan to read aloud, occasionally peering over his 
glasses to note the effect on the countenances of 
the young men. The only thing he was in the 
habit of reading aloud was a chapter in the Bible 
dkily to his housekeeper servant, and, like many, 
he reserved a peculiar tone for that solemn oecu* 
pation — a tone which he nneensciously employed 
for the present enumeration of pounds, Shillings, 
and pence. 

" Average returns of the last three years one . 
hundred and twenty-seven pounds, three Shil- 
lings, and seven penny and one sixth a week. 
Profits thereupon thirty-four per cent. — as near 
as may be. Clear profits of the concern, after 
dedueting all expenses except rent — for t' house 
is our own — one thousand two hundred and two 
pounds a.year." 

This was far more than either Hepburn or 
Coulson had imagined it to be ; and a look of 
surprise, almost amounting to dismay, crept over 
their faces, in spite of their endeavor to keep 
simply motionless and attentive. 

" It's a deal of money, lads, and the Lord give 
you grace to guide it," said Jeremiah, putting 
down his paper for a minute. 

"Amen," said John, shaking his head to give 
effect to his word. 

"Now what we propose is this," continued 
Jeremiah, beginning afresh to refer to his paper : 
" We will call t* value of stock and fixtures two 
' thousand one hundred and fifos • "HL^t^"**«*^ 
i John IloVfaa, o^x^MCt ixA*ssLOassös«tO!^^** ^"^ 
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a pricc on them if yo* will, or yo* may look over 
books and bills, or, better still, do both, and so 
check one again t' other; bat, for t* sake o T 
making the ground o' the bargain, I State the 
sam as above, and I reckon it so much capital 
left in yo'r hands, for the ose o' which yo'r bound 
to pay us five per cent. quarferly— that's one 
hundred and seven pound ten per annam — at 
least for t' first year ; at after it will be reduced 
by the gradual paymcnt on oor money, which 
mußt be at the rate of twenty per cent., thns pay- 
ing us our principal back in five yeara. And the 
rent, including all back yards, right of wharfage, 
warehouse, and premises, ia rcdkoned by ns to be 
sixty-five pounds per annum. So yo' will have 
to pay us, John and Jeremiah Foster, brothers, 
rix hundred and twelve pound ten out of the 
Profits of the first year, leaving, at the prcsent 
rate of profits, about five hundred and eighty- 
nine pound ten for the share to be divided be- 
twecn yo'.'* 

The plan had, in all its details, becn carefully 
arranged by the two brothers. They were afraid 
lest Hepburn and Coulson should be dazzlcd by 
the amount of profits, and had so arranged the 
sliding scale of payment as to reduce the first 
year s income to what the eider men thought a 
very moderate sum, but what to the younger ones 
appeared an amount of wealth such as they, 
who had ncither of them ever owned much roore 
than fifty pounds, considered almost inexhausti- 
ble. It was certainly a remarkable instance of 
prosperity and desert meeting together so earlj 
in life. 

For a moment or two the brothers were dis- 
appointed at not hearing any rcply from cithcr 
of them. Then Philip stood up, for he feit as if 
any thing he could say sitting down would not 
be sufficiently expressive of gratitude, and Wil- 
liam instantly followed bis example. Hepburn 
began in a formal manner, something the way in 
which he had read in the York newspapcrs that 
honorable membcrs retnrned thanks when their 
health was given. 

44 1 can hardly express my feelings" (Coulson 
nudged him) "his feelings too — of gratitude. 
Oh, Master John, Master Jeremiah, I thought it 
might come i' time ; nay, I've thought it might 
come afore long ; but I never thought as it would 
be so much, or made so easy. We've got good, 
kind friends— we have, have we npt, William ? — 
and we'll do our best, and I hope as we shall 
come np to their wishes." 

Fhilip's voice quivered a little as some remem- 
brance passed across his mind ; at this unusual 
moment of expansion, out it came. 

"I wish mother could ha' seen this day." 

"She shall see a better day, my lad, when thy 
name and William*s is painted over t' shop-door^- 
and J. and J. Foster blacked out." 

44 Nay, master," said William, 4< that mnn nev- 
er be. IM a'most sooner not come in for the 
bnsiness. Anyhow it must be 4 late J. and J. 
Foster,' and I'm not sure as I can stomach that." 

44 Well, well, William," said John Foster, high- 
ly gratified, " there be time enough to talk over 
that. There was one thing more to be said, was 
there not, brother Jeremiah ? We do not wish 
to have this talked over in Monkshaven until 
shortly before the time when yo' must enter on 
the business. We have oor own arrangements 
to mmke wi'regard to the banking concern, and 



there'H fc*». l*ryer*s work to do, after yo've ex- 
amined books and looked over »stock again to- 
gether ; maybe we've overstated it, or t' fixturej 
aren't worth so much as we said. Anyhow yo' 
must each on yo' give us yo'r word for to keep 
fra' naming this night's conversation to any one.-" 
Mcantime Jeremiah and I will have to pay ac- 
counts, and take a kind of farewell of the mer- 
chants and mannfacturers with whom Fosten 
have had dealings this seventy or eighty year; 
and when and where it seems fitting to ü&,we 
will take one of yo' to introdnce as our succest- 
ors and friends. But all that's to come. Bot 
yo' miist each give us yo'r word not to name 
what bas passed here to any one tili fartber 
speech on the subjeet has passed between us." 

Coulson immediately gave the promise. Fhil- 
ip's assent came lagging. He had thought of 
Sylvia living, almost as much as of the dead 
mother, whosc last words had been a committal 
of her child to the Fäther of the friendless ; and 
now that a short delay was placed between the 
sight of the cup and his enjoyment of it, there 
was. an impatient chafing in the mind of the 
composed and seif- restrained Philip, and then 
repentance quick as lightning effaced the feel- 
ing, and he pledged himself to the secrecy which 
was enjoined. Some few more details as to their 
mode of procedura — of verifying the Festen' 
Statements, which to the younger men seemed a 
perfectly unnecessary piece of business — of prob- 
able journeys and introduetions, and then fare- 
well was bidden, and Hepburn and Coulson were 
in the passnge donning their wraps, and, ratber 
to their indignation, being assisted therero br ' 
Martha, who was aecustomed to the oflBce whh 
her own master. Suddenly they were recaUed 
into the parlor. .. 

John Foster was fumbling with the papers a 
little nervously ; Jeremiah spoke. 

44 We have not thought it necessary to com- 
mend Hcster Rose to you ; if she had becn a lad, 
she would have ha*d a third o' the bnsiness along 
wi' yo'. Being a woman, it's ill tronbling her 
with a partnership ; better give her a fixed sal-' / 
ary tili such time as she marries." 

He looked a little knowingly and cnrionsly at 
the faces of the yonng men he addressed. Wil- 
liam Coulson seemed sheepish and uncomforta- 
ble, but said nothing, leaving it as nsual to Phil- 
ip to be spokesman. 

44 If we hadn't cared for Hester for hersei', 
master, we should ha' cared for her as being foro» 
spoken by yo'. To' and Master John shall fix 
what we ought t' pay her ; and I think I raay 
make bold t' say that, as our income rises, here 
shall too — eh, Coulson ?" (a sound of assent quite 
distinet enough) ; "for we both lo*k on her as 
a sister, and on Alice like a mother, as I told her 
only this very day." 



CHAPTER XV. 

A DIFFICÜLT QUESTION. 

Philip went to bed with that kind of humble 
penitent gratitude in his heart which we some- 
times feel after a sndden revnlsion of feeling from 
despondency to hope. The night before it seem- 
ed as if all events were so arranged as to thwart 
him iu hia deaxeat ^V&Viea\ Va feit now as if hk 
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discontent and repining, not twenfrf-four honrs 
before, had been almost impious, so great was the 
change in his circumstances for the better. Now 
all seemed promising for the fulfi llment of what 
be most desired. He was almost convinced that 
he was mistaken in thinking that Kinraid had 
had any thing more than a sailor's admiration 
for a pretty girl with regard to Sylvia ; at any 
rate, he was going away to-morrow, in all prob- 
abiüty not to return for another year (for Green- 
land ships left for the northern seas as soon as 
there was a chance of the ice being broken up), 
and ere then he himself might speak out openly, 
laying before her parents all his fortunate pros- 
pects, and before her all his deep, passionate love. 
So this night his prayers were more than the 
mere form that they had been the night before ; 
they were a vehement expression of gratitude to 
God for haying, as it were, interfered on his be- 
half, to grant him the desire of his eyes and the 
lost of his heart. He was like too many of ns ; 
he did not place his futare life in the hands of 
God, and only ask for grace to do His will in 
whatever circumstances might arise ; but he 
yearned in that terrible way after a blessing, 
which, when granted under such circumstances, 
too often turns out to be equivalent to a curse. 
And that spirit brings with it the material and 
eartbly idea that all events that favor our wishes 
are answers to our prayer ; and so they are in 
one sense, but they need prayer in a deeper and 
higher spirit to keep us frora the temptation to 
evU which such events invariably bring with 
them. 

Philip little knew how Sylvia's time had been 
passed that day. If he had he would havc lain 
down this night with even a heavier 4ieart than 
he had done on the last. 

Charley Kinraid accompanied his cousins as 
far as the spot where the path to Haytersbank 
Farm diverged. Then he stopped his merry 
talk, and announced his intention of going to 
see Farmer Robson. Bessy Corney looked dis- 
appointed and a little sulky ; but her sister Mol- 
ly Bruhton laughed and said, 

" Teil truth, lad ! Dannel Robson'd ne'er have 
a call fra' thee if he hadn't a pretty daughter." 
"Indeed but he would," replied Charley, 
rather annoyed ; " when I've said a thing, I do 
it. I promised last night to go see him; be- 
sides, I like the old man." 

"Well, when shall we teil mother yo're Com- 
ing whoam." 

"Toward eight o'clock — maybe sooner." 
" Why it's bare five now ! bless the lad, does 
he think o' staying there a' night, and they up 
so late .last night, and Mrs. Robson ailing be- 
eide ? Motfcer'U not think it kind on yo' either, 
will she, Bess?" • 

" I dunno. Charley mun do as he likes ; I 
dare say no one'll miss him if he does bide away 
tili eight." 

44 Wejl, well, I can't teil what I shall do ; but 
yo'd best not stop lingering here, for it's getting 
on, and there'll be a keen frost by t' look o' the 
stars. " 

Haytersbank was closed for the night as far 
as it eyer was closed ; there were no shutters to 
the Windows, nor did they care to draw the in- 
side cnrtains, so few were the passers-by. The 
. honse door was fastened ; but the shippon door, 
a little on in the same long, low block of build- 



ing, stood open, and a dim light made an oblong 
upon the snowy ground outside. As Kinraid 
drew near he heard talking there, and a wom- 
an's voice ; he threw a passing glance through 
the window into the firelit house-place, and, see- 
ing Mrs. Robson asleep by the fireside in her easy- 
chair, he went on. 

There was the intermittent sound of the sharp 
whistling of milk into the pail, and Kester, sit- 
ting on a three-legged stool, cajoling a capricious 
cow into letting her fragrant bürden flow. Syl- 
via stood near the farther window-ledge, on which ' 
a hörn lantern was placed, pretending to knit at 
a gray worsted stocking, but in reality laughing 
at Kester's futile endeavors, and finding quite 
enough to do with her eyes in keeping herseif 
untouchcd by the whisking tau or the occasional 
kick. The frosty air was mellowed by the warm 
and odorqus breath of the cattle — breath that 
hung about the place in faint misty clouds. 
There was only a dim light ; such as it was, it 
was not clearly defined against the dark, heavy 
shadow in which the old black rafters, and 
manger," and partitions were enveloped. 

As Charley came to the door, Kester was say- 
ing, " Quiet wi' thee, wench ! There, now, she's 
a bcauty, if she'll stand still. There's ne'er sich 
a cow i' t' Riding, if she'll only behave hersel'. 
She's a bonny lass, she is ; let down her milk, 
there's a pretty 1" 

" Why, Kester," laughed Syjvia, "thou'rt ask- 
ing her for her milk wi' as many pretty speeches 
as it thou wert wooing a wife!" 

"Hey, lass!" said Kester, turning a bit to- 
ward her, and shutting one eye to cock the other 
the better upon her, an Operation which pucker- 
ed up his alrcady wrinRlcd face into a thousand 
new lines and folds. " An' how does thee know 
how a man woos a wife, that thee talks so know- 
ing about it? That's telling. Some un's been 
trying it on thee." 

" There's ne'er a one been so impudent," said 
Sylvia, reddening and tossing her head a little ; 
" I'd like to see them try rae !" 

" Well, well," said Kester, willfully misunder- 
standing her meaning, "thou mun be patient, 
wench ; and if thou's a good lass, maybe thy turn 
will come, and they'll try it." 

"I wish thou'd talk of what thou has some 
knowledge on, Kester, i'stead of i' that silly 
way," replied Sylvia. 

"Then a mun talk no more 'bout women, for 
they're past knowing, an' druv e'en King Solo- 
mon silly." 

At this moment Charley stepped in. Sylvia 
gave a little start and dropped her ball of wor- 
sted. Kester made as though absorbed in his 
task of cajoling Black Neil ; but his eyes and 
ears were both vigüant. 

" I was going into the house, bot I saw yo'r 
mother asleep, and I didn't like to waken her, 
so I just came on here. , Is yo'r father to the 
fore?" 

"No," said Sylvia* hanfing down her head a 
little, wondering if he couid have heard the way 
in which she and Kester had been talking, and ' 
thinking over her little foottsh jokes with anger 
against herseif. "Father is gone to Winthrop 
about some pigs as he's heerd on. He'll not be 
back tili seven o'clock or so." 

It waa \>ut \ia\f ^as& fcNfc, ^^,^'j- 
I ritation of iba momw»^\Ä>^^^CÄX ^aa 'wsö? 
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Kinraid wonld go. Bat ehe woald have been 
extrcmely disappointcd if ho had. Kinraid him- 
sclf seemed to have no thought of the kind. He 
8aw with his quick eyes, not un accus tomed to 
women, that his Coming so unexpectedly had 
fluttered Sylvia, and, anxious to make her quite 
at her ease with bim, and not unwilling to con- 
ciliate Kester, he addressed his ncxt specch to 
- him, with the same kind of air of interest in the 
old man's pursuit that a young man of a differ- 
ent class somctiracs puts on when talking to the 
chaperone of a pretty girl in a ball-room. 

u That 's a handsome beast yo'vc just been 
milking, mastcr." 

(< Ay; bat handsome is as handsome does. 
It werc only yesterday as she aimed her leg 
right at t' pail wi' t' afterings in. She knowcd 
it were afterings as well as any Christian, and f 
more t' mischief t' better she likes it ; an* if a 
hadn't been too quick for her, it would have a' 
gone swash down i' t' litter. This'n 's a far bet- 
ter cow i' t' long run ; shc's just a steady goer," 
as the milky down-pour came musical and even 
from the stall next to Black Nell's. 

Sylvia was knitting away vigorously, thinking 
all the while that it was a great pity she had not 
put on a better gown, or even a cap with bright- 
er ribbon, and quite unconscious how very pretty 
she looked standing ngainst the faint light, her 
head a little bent down, her hair catching bright 
golden touches as it feil from ander her little 
linen cap ; her pink bed-gown, confincd by her 
apron-string, giving a sort of easy grace to her 
figurc ; hör dark, füll linscy petticoat, short above 
her trim ankles, looking far more suitable to the 
place whcre she was standing than her long gown 
of the night before would have donc. Kinraid 
was wanting to talk to her, and to make her 
talk, but was uncertain how to begin. In the 
mean timc Kester went on with the subjeet last 
spoken about. 

" Black Nell's nt her fourth calf now, so she 
ought to ha' left off her tricks and turned sober- 
like. Bat, bless yo', thcre's some cows as'll be 
skittish tili they're fat for t' butcher. Not but 
what a like milking her better hör a steady goer ; 
a man has allays summat to be watching for ; 
nnd a'm kind o' set up when a've mastered her 
at last. T young missus there, she's mighty 
fond o' Coming t' see Black Neil at her tan 
trums. She'd ne'er come near me if a' cows 
were like this'n." 

" Do yoa often come and see the cows milk- 
cd ?" asked Kinraid. 

"Many a time," said Sylvia, smiling a little, 
"Why, when wc're throng, I help Kester; but 
now we've only Black Neil and Daisy giving 
milk. Kester knows as I can milk Black Neil 
qnitc easy," she continued, half vexed that Kes- 
ter had not named this aecomplishment. 

" Ay ! when she's in a good frame o' mind, as 
she is sometimes. Bat t' difficalty is to milk her 
at all times." 

" I wish I'd come a bit sooner. I should like 
t' have seen you milk Black Neil," addressing 
Sylvia. 

"Yö'd better come to-morrow e'en, and see 
what a hand she'll make on her," said Kester. 

"To-morrow night I shall be far on my road 
back to Shields." 

" To-morrow !" said /SvJvia, snddenly looking 
up At him, and then dropping her eyes, aa she 



fbondk* iMUt been watching for the effect of his 
intelligent* on fcer. 

"I man be back at t' whaler, where I*m en- 
gaged," continued he. " She's fitting up after a 
fresh fashion, and as I've been one as wanted new 
ways, I roun be on the spot for t' look after her. 
Maybe I shall takc a run down here afore sailing , 
in March. I'm eure I shall try." 

There was a good deal meant and underetood 
by thesc last few words. The tone in which tbey 
were spoken gare them ä tender intensity not 
lost upon either of the hearers. Kester cocked 
his eye once more, but with as little obtrashre- 
ness as he conld, and pondered the sailor's looks 
and ways. He remembered his Coming about 
the place the winter before, and how the old mas- 
tcr had then appeared to have taken to him ; bat 
at that time Sylvia had seemed to Kester too lit- 
tle removed from a child to have either art or 
part in Kinraid's visits ; now, however, the case 
was different. Kester, in his sphere — among his 
circlc of acquaintance, narrow though it was— 
had heard with ninch pride of Sylvia's bearing 
away the bell at church and at market, wherever 
girls of her age were congregated. He was a 
North countryman, so he gave oat no firther 
sign o'f his feclings than his mistress and Sylvia'« 
mother had donc on a like occasion. 

"T' lass is weel enough," said he; but he 
grinncd to himself, and looked about, and listen- 
cd to the hearsay of every lad, wondering who 
was handsome, and brave, and good enough to 
be Sylvia's mate. Now, of late, it had seemed 
to the canny farro-servant pretty clear that Phil-, 
ip Hcpburn was " after her," and to Philip, Kes- 
ter had an instinetive objeetion, a kind of natural 
antipathvluch as has existed in all ages between 
the dwel'lers in a town and those in the country, 
between agriculture and trade. So, while Kin- 
raid and Sylvia kept up their half tender, half 
jesting conversation, Kester was making up his 
slow ]>crsistent mind as to the desirability of the 
young man then present as a husband for his 
darling, as much from his being other than Phil- 
ip in every respect, as from the individual good 
qualitics he possessed. Kestcr's first opportu- 
nity of favoring Kinraid's suit consisted in being 
as long as possible over his milking ; so never 
were cows that required such "Stripping," or 
were expected to yield such " afterings" as Black 
Neil and Daisy that night. But all things most 
come to an end ; and at length Kester got up from 
his three-legged stool on seeing what the others 
did not — that the dip-candle in the lantern was 
Coming to an end, and that in two or three min- 
utes more the shippon would be in darkness, and 
so his pails of milk be endangered. In an in- 
stant Sylvia had started out of her delicious 
dreamland ; her drooping eyes were raised, and 
recovered their power of Observation ; her ruddy 
arms were freed from the apron in which she 
had enfolded them, as a protection from the gath- 
ering cold, and she had seized and adjnsted the 
wooden yöke across her Shoulders, ready to bear 
the brimming milk-pails to the dairy. 

"Look yo' at her !" exclaimed Kester to Char- 
ley, as he adjusted the fragrant pails on the yoke. 
"She thinks she's missus a'ready, and she's al- 
lays for carrying in t' milk since t' rhematii 
cotehed my shouther i' t' back end ; and when 
she says * Yea,' it's as mach as ma heed's worin 
toaay l "S«j. ,n 
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And along tbe wall, round theJWrner, down 

' the round slippery stones of the rambling farm- 

yard, behind the buildings, did Sylvia trip, safe, 

' and well-poised, though the ground wore all one 

1 coating of white snow, and in many place» was 

' so slippery as to oblige Kinraid to linger near 

Kester, the lantern-bearer. Kester did not lose 

■ his opportunity, though the cold misty night 

air proToked his asthmatic cough whenever he 

: breathed, and often interrupted his words. 

44 She's a good wench — a good wench as iver 

' was — an' come on a good stock ; an* that's sum- 

• mat, whether in a cow or a woman. A've known 

her from a babby; she's a reet down good 

un." 

By this time they had reached the back kitchen 
door, just as Sylvia had unladen herseif, and was 
striking a light with flint and tinder. The house 
seemed warm and inviting after t^he piercing out- 
er air, although the kitchen into which they en- 
tered contained only a raked and sl umbering 
fire at one end, over which, on a crook, hung tho 
immense pan of potatoes cooking for the evenihg 
meal of the pigs. To this pan Kester immedi- 
ately addressed himself, swinging it round with 
ease, owing to the admirable simplicity of the 
old-fashiöhed machinery. Einraid stood between 
Kester and the door into the dairy, through which 
Sylvia had vanished with the milk. He half 
wishod to conciliate Kester by helping him, but 
he seemed also attracted, by a force which anni- 
hilated his will, to follow her wherever she went. 
Kester read his mind. 

44 Let alone, let alone," said he; " pigs* vittle 
takes noan such dainty carrying as milk. A may 
set it down and ne'er spill a drop ; she's noan fit 
for t' scrve swine, nor yo' other, mester ; better 
help her t' tecm t' milk. ,, 

So Kinraid followed the light — his light — into 
the icy chill of the dairy, where the bright polish- 
ed tin cans were quickly dimmed with the warm, 
gweet-smelling milk that Sylvia was emptying 
out into the brown pans. In his haste to help 
her, Charley took up one of the paijs. 

44 Eh ?' that'ns to be straincd. Yo* have a' the 
cow's hair in. Mother's very particular, and 
can not abide a hair." 

So she went over to her awkward dairy-raaid, 
and before she — but not before he — was aware 
of the sweet proximity, she was adjusting his 
happy awkward arms to the new office of hold- 
ing a milk-strainer over the bowl, and ponring 
the white liquid through it. 

"There I" said she, looking up for a moment, 
and half blushing ; 44 now you'll know how to do 
it next time." 

44 1 wish next time was to come now," said 
Kinraid ; but she had returned to her owu pail, 
and seemed not to. hear him. He followed her 
to her side of the dairy. 44 1've but a short mem- 
ory ; can yo* not shm me again how t' hold t' 
strainer ?" 

44 No," said she, half laughing, but holding her 
strainer fast in spite of his insinuating efforts to 
unlock her fingers. 4 4 But there's no need to teil 
me yo've getten a short memory." 
• " Why, what have I done ? how dun you know 
it?" 

44 Last night," she began, and then she stop- 

Eed, and turned away her head, pretending to be 
usy in her dairy duties of rinsing and such like. 
44 Well !" said he, half conjecturing her mean- 



ing, and flattered by it, if his conjecture were 
right. 4 4 Last night— what ?" 

44 Oh, yo' know!" said she, as if impatient at 
being both literally and metaphorically followed 
about, and driven into a corner. 

44 No ; teil me," persisted he. 

44 Well," said she, u if yo' will have it, I think 
yo' showed yo'd but a short memory when yo' 
didn't know me again, and yo' were five times at ' 
this house last winter, and that's not so long sin. 
But I suppose yo' see a vast o' things on yo'r voy- 
ages by land or by sea, and then it's but natural 
yo' should forget." She wished she could go on 
talking, but could not think of any »hing more 
to say just then ; for, in the middle of her sen- 
tence, the flattering Interpretation he might put 
upon her words, on her knowing so exactly the 
number of times he had been to Haytersbank, 
flashed upon her, and she wanted to lead the con- 
versation a little farther afield — to make it a Ut- 
ile less personal. This was not his wish, howev- 
cr. In a tone which thrilled through her, even 
in her own despite, he said, 

44 Do yo' think that can ever happen again, 
Sylvia?" 

She was quite silent — almost trembling« He 
repeated the question, as if to force her to an- 
swer. Driven to bay, she equivocated. 

4( What happen again ? Let me go ; I dunno 
what yo're talking about, and I'm a'most numbed 
wi' cold." 

For the frosty air came sharp in through the 
open lattice window, and the ice was already 
forming on the milk. Kinraid would have found 
a ready way of keeping tys cousins, or, indeed, 
most young women warm, but he paused before 
he dared put his arm round Sylvia; she had 
something so shy and wild in her look and man- 
ner; and her very innocence qf what her words, 
spoken by another girl, might lead him to, in- 
spired him with respect, and kept him in check. • 
So he contented himself with saying, 

44 ril let yo' go into t' warm kitchen if yo'll 
teil me if yo' think I can e'er forget yo' again." 

She looked up at him defiantly, and set her 
red lips firm. He enjoyed her determination 
not to reply to this question ; it showed she feit 
its significance. Her pure eyes looked steadily 
into his ; nor was the expression in his such as 
to daunt her or make her afraid. They were 
like two children defying each other, each de- 
termined to conquer. At last she unclosed her 
lips, and nodding her head as if in triumph, said, 
as she folded her arms once more in her check 
apron, 

44 Yo'H have to go home some time." 

44 Not for a couple of hours'yet," said he; 
44 and yo'll be frozen first; so yo'd better say if 
I can e'er forget yo' again, without more ado." 

Perhaps the fresh voiees breaking on the si- 
lence — perhaps the tones were less modulated 
than they had been before, but anyhow Bell Bob- " 
son's voiee was heard calling Sylvia through the 
second door, which opened from the dairy to the 
house-place, in which her mother had been tili 
this moment asleep. Sylvia darted off in obedi- 
ence to the call, glad to leave him, as at the mo- 
ment Kinraid resentfully imagined. Through 
the open door he heard the conversation between 
mother and daughter, almost unconscious of its 
meaning, so difficult did he find it to wrench his 
thoughts from the ideas ha bÄÄ.\asfc.\*sR^Vswa.- 
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ing with Sylvia's bright, lovely face right ander I 
bis eyes. * 

" Sylvia!" said her mother, " who's yonder?" 
Bell was sitting up in the attitude of one staitied 
out of slumber into intensity of listening, her 
hands on each of the chair-arms, as if just going 
to rise. "There's a fremd man i' t' hoase. I 
beerd his voice !" 

" It's only — it's just Charley Kinraid ; he was 
a talking to mc i' t' dairy." 

"I' t' dairy, lass! and how com'd he i* t' 
dairy?" 

"He com'd to see feyther. Feyther asked 
bim last night," said Sylvia, conscious that he 
could overhear every word that was said, and a 
little suspecting that he was no great favorite 
with her mother. 

" Thy feyther's out ; how com'd he i' t' dairy ?" 
persevered Bell. 

<( He com'd past this window, and saw yo' 
asleep, and didn't like for t' waken yo* ; so he 
com'd on to t* shippon, and when I carried t' milk 
in—" 

But now Kinraid camo in, feeling the awk- 
wardness of his Situation a little, yet with an ex- 
•pression so pleasant and manly in his open face, 
and in his exculpatory manner, that Sylvia lost 
his first words in a stränge kind of pride of pos- 
session in him, about which she did not reason 
nor carc to define the grounds. But her mother 
rose from her chair somewhat formally, as if she 
did not intend to sit down again while he staid, 
yet was too weak to be kef>t in that Standing at- 
titude long. 
4 " Fm afeared, sir ^Sylvia hasn't told yo' that 
my measter's out, and not like to bc in tili late. 
He'll be main and sorry to have missed yo'." 

There was nothing for it after this but to go. 
His only comfort was that on Sylvia's rosy face 
be could read unmistakable signs of regret and 
dismay. His sailor's life, in bringing him sud- 
denly face to face with nnexpected events, had 
given him something ofthat self-posscssion which 
we consider the attribute of a gentlcman ; and 
with an apparent calmness which almost disap- 
pointed Sylvia, who construed it into a Symptom 
of indifference as to whether he went or staid, he 
bade her mother good-night, and only said, in 
holding her band a minute longer than was ab- 
solntely necessary, 

"Fm coming back ere I sail, and then, may- 
be, yo'U answer yon question." 

He spoke low, and her mother was rearrnng- 
ing herseif in her chair, eise Sylvia would have 
had to repeat the previous words. As it was, 
with soft, thulling ideas ringing throngh her, she 
could get her wheel, and sit down to her spin- 
ning by the fire ; waiting for her mother to speak 
first, Sylvia dreamt her dreams. 

Bell Bobson was partly aware of the State of 
things, as far as it lay on the surface. She was 
not aware how deep down certain feelings had 
penetrated into the girl's heart who sat on the 
other side of the fire, with a little sad air diffused 
-*A4fct her face and figure. Bell looked upon Syl- 
via as still a child, to be warned off forbidden 
things by threats of danger. But the forbidden 
tbing was already tasted, and possible danger in 
its füll acquisition only served to make it more 
precious-sweet. 

Bell sat npright in her chair, gazing into the 
ßre. Her milk-wbite linen mob-cap fringed 



round «i»d saftsned her face, froj* which th« 
nsnal apple-ftd was banished by ffiness, and the 
features, from the same cause, rendered more 
prominent and stern. She had a clean baff ker- 
chief round her neck, and staffed into the bosom 
of her Sunday woolen gown of dark blne — if she 
had been in working trim she would have warn 
a bed-gown like Sylvia's.- Her sleeves wer© pin- 
ned back at the elbows, and her brown anns and 
hard-working hands lay crossed in unwonted 
idleness on her check apron. Her knitting wts 
by her side ; and if she had been going throngh 
any aecustomed calculation or consideration, she 
would have had it busily clinking in her fingen. 
Bat she had something quite beyond common to 
think about, and, perhaps, to speak about, and 
for the minute she was not cqual to knitting. 

" Sylvie," she began at length, " did I e'er teil 
thee on Nancy Hartley as I knew when I were a 
child? I'm thinking a dcal on her to-night; 
maybe h's because I've been dreaming on yon 
old times. She was a bonny lass as ever were 
seen, I've heerd folk say ; but that wdre afore I 
knew her. When I knew her she w#e crazy, 
poor wench ; wi' her black hair a streaWng down 
her back, and her eyes, as were a'mosus black, 
allays crying out for pity, though nev a word 
she spoke but ' He once was here.' fufust that 
o'er and o'er again, whether she wefi cold or 
bot, füll or hungry, ( He once was herjf were all 
her specch. She had been farm-serqtot to my 
mother's brother — James Ilepburn, ftiy great- 
unclc as was ; she were a poor, friendless wench, 
a parish 'prentice, but honest and gatfm-like, tili 
a lad, as nobody knowed, came o'er the hüls one 
sheep-shearing fra' Whitehaven ; he had samm&t 
to do wi' th' sea, though not right ly to be called 
a sailor ; and he made a deal on Nancy Hartley, , 
just to beguile the time like ; and he went away, 
and ne'er sent a thought after her mon. It's the 
way as lads have ; and there's no holding tbem 
when thcy're fcllows as nobody know* — neither 
whcre they come fro',nor what they'vf been doing 
a' tlieir lives, tili they come athwart'8ome poor 
wench like Nancy Hartley. She were-but a softy 
after all, for ßhe left off doing her work in a 
proper manner. I've heerd my aunfrsay as she 
fonnd out as summat was wrong wi* Nancy as 
soon as th' milk turned bingy, for there ne'er had . 
been such a clean lass about her milk-cans afore 
that ; and from bad it grew to worse, and she 
would sit and do nothing but play wi' her fingere 
fro' morn tili night, and if they asked her what 
ailcd her, she just said, ' He once was here ;' and 
if they bade her go about her worfc, it were a' 
the same. And when they scolded her, and pret- 
ty sharp too, she would stand up and put her hair 
from her eyes, and look about her hke a crazy 
thing searching for her wits, and ne'er Unding 
them, for all she could think on was just ( He 
once was here.' It were a caution to me again 
thinking a man t' mean what he says when he'« 
a talking to a young woman." 

"But what became on poor Nancy?" asked 
Sylvia. 

"What shonld become on her or on any lass 
as gives hersel' up to thinking on a man who 
cares naught for her ?" replied her mother,*a lit- 
tle severely. u She were crazed, and my aunt 
couldn't. keep her on, could she ? She did keep 
her a long weary time, thinking as she would, 
maybe, come to Y&iBeY , bM, toc^Xio^ , %\v& vj^ce, & 
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motherless j^h. Bot at length ^e had for t' 
go where slHpme fro' — back ta Keswick work- 
house ; and when last I heerd on her ehe were 
chained to th' great kitchen dresser i' t* work- 
honse ; they'd beaten her tili she were taught to 
be silent and qniet i' th' daytime, bnt at night, 
when she were left alone, she would take np th' 
ond cry, tili it wrang their hearts so they'd many 
a time to come down and beat her again to get 
any peace. It were a caution to me, as I said 
afore, to keep fro' thinking on men as thought 
naught on me." 

"Poor crazy Nancy!" sighed Sylvia. The 
mother wondered if she had takcn the " caution" 
to herseif, or was only füll of pity for the mad 
girl, dead long before. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE ENGAGEMENT. 

(< As the day lengthens so the cold strength- 
ens." It was so that year ; the hard frost which 
began on New Year's Eve lasted on and on into 
late February, black and bitter, but welcome 
enongh to the farmers, as it kept back the too 
early growth of autumn-sown wheat, and gave 
them the opportnnity of leading manure. But 
it did not suit invalids as well, and Bell Robson, 
though not getting worse, did not make any 
progress toward amendment. Sylvia was kept 
very busy, notwithstanding that she had the as- 
sistance of a poor widow woman in the neighbor- 
hood on cleaning, or washing, or churning days. 
Her life was quiet and monetonous, althpugh 
hard-working ; and while her hands mechlnical- 
ly found and did their accustomed labor, the 

v thoughts that rose in her head always centred on 
Charley Kinraid, his ways, his words, his looks, 
whether they all meant what shq»would fain bc- 
lieve they did, and whether, meaning love at the 
time, such a feeling was likely to endure. Her 
mother' s story of crazy Nancy had taken hold of 
her ; bnt not as a " caution," rather as a parallel 
case to her own. Like Nancy, and borrowing 
the poor girl's own words, she would say softly 
to herseif, " He once was here ;" but all along 
she believed in her heart he would come back 
again to her, though it touched her strangely to 
imagine the agonies of forsaken love. 

Philip knew little of all this. He was very 
busy with facta and figures, doggedly fighting 
throngh the necessary business, and only now 
and then allowing himself the delicious relaxa- 
tion of going to Haytersbank in an evening to 
inqnire after his aunt's health and to see Sylvia ; 
for the two Fosters were punctiliously anxious to 
make their shopmen test all their Statements ; 
insisting on an examination of the stock, as if 
Hepborn and Coulson were strangers to the 
■hop ; having the Monkshaven auetioncer in to 
appraise the fixtures and necessary fnrniture; 
going over the shop books for the last twenty 
years with their successors, an employment which 
took up evening after evening; and not unfre- 
quently taking one of the young men on the long 
commercial journeys which were tediously made 
Ht a gig. By degrees both Hepburn and Coul- 

"• son- were introduced to distant manufacturers 
and wholesale dealers. They would have been 
wi21iB0 to take the Fosters' word for every State- 



ment the brothers had made on New Year's Day ) 
bat this, it was evident, would not have satisfied 
their masters, who were scrupulous in insisting 
that whatever advantage there was should al- 
ways fall on the side of the younger men. 

When Philip saw Sylvia she was always qniet 
and gentle ; perhaps more silent than she had 
been a year ago, and she did not attend so brisk- 
ly to what. was passing around her. She was 
rather thinner and paler; but whatever change 
there was in her was always an improvement in 
Philip's eyes, so long as she spoke graciously to 
him. He thought she was suffering from long- 
continued anxiety about her mother, or that she 
had too much to do; and either cause was 
enough to. make him treat her with a grave re- 
gard and deference which had a repressed ten- 
derness in it, of which she, otherwise oecupied, 
was quite unaware. She liked him better, too, • 
than she had done a year or two before, because 
he did not show her any of the eager attention 
which teased her then, although its meaning was 
not fully underetood. 

Things were much in this State when the frost 
broke, and milder weather sueeeeded. This was 
the time so long looked forward to by the invalid 
and her friends, as favoring the doctor's recom- 
mendation of change of air. Her husband was 
to take her to spend a fortnight with a kindly ' 
neighbor, who lived near the farm they had oc- 
cupied, forty miles or so inland, before they came 
to Haytersbank. The widow woman was to come 
and stay in the house, to keep Sylvia Company, 
during her mother's absence. Daniel, indeed, 
was to return home after conveying his wife to 
her destination; but there was so mnch to be 
done on the land at this time of the year, that Syl- 
via would have been alone all day had it not been 
for the arrangement just mentioned. 

There was active stirring in Monkshaven har- 
bor as well as on shore. The whalers were fin- 
ishing their fittings-out for the Greenland seas. 
It was a "close" season — that is to say, there 
would be difficulty in passing the barrier of iee 
which lay betwecn the ships and the whaling- 
grounds ; and yet these must be reached before 
June, or the year's expedition would be of little 
avail. Every blacksmith's shop rang with the 
rhythmical clang of busy hammers, beating out 
old iron, such as horse-shoes, nails, or stubs, into 
the great harpoons; the quays were thronged 
with busy and important sailors, rashing hither 
and thither, conscious of the demand in which 
they were held at this season of the year. It was 
war time too. Many captains unable to procure 
men in Monkshaven would have to complete 
their crews in the Shetlands. The shops in the 
town were equally busy ; stores had to be pur- 
chased by the whaling-masters, warm clothing of 
all sorts to be provided. These were the larger 
wholesale Orders ; but many a man, and woman 
too, brought out their small hoards to purchase 
extra comforts, or precious keepsakes for some 
beloved one. It was the time of the great telf- 
yearly traffic of the place ; another impetus^as 
given to business when the whalers retnrned in 
the aatumn, and the men were flush of money, 
and fall of delight at once more seeing their 
| homes and their friends. 
I There was mach to be done in Fosters' shop, 
and later ho\wa ^w^ Vss^. ^cvi»> tks&söv. ^rsoä 
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emiah Foster ; their minds werc not so mach on 
the alert as usual, being engaged on seine weighty 
matter of which they had as yet spoken to no 
one. But it thus happened that they did not 
give the prompt assistanee they were aecustomed 
to render at such times; and' Coulson had been 
away on some of the new expeditions devolving 
on him and Philip as futnre partners. One even- 
ing after the shop was closed, while they were 
examining the goods, and comparing the sales 
with the entries in the day-book, Coulson sud- 
denly inquired, 

. " By the way, Hester, does thee know where 
the parcel of best bandanas is gonc ? Therc was 
four left, as I'm pretty eure, when I set off to 
Sandsend ; and to-day Mark Alderson carae in, 
and wonld fain have had one, and I coold find 
nonc no where." 

<( I sold the last to-day to yon sailor, the 
specksioncer, who fought the press-gang same 
time as poor Darley were killcd. He took it, and 
three yards of yon pink ribbon wi' the black and 
yellow crosses on it, as Philip could never abidc. 
Philip has got them i' t' book, if he'll only look." 

(( Is he here again?" said Philip; "Idid not 
see him. What brings him here, whcro hc*s 
noan wanted ?" 

"The shop were throng wi' folk, n said Hester, 
" and hc knew his own mind about the handker- 
eher, and didn't tarry long. Just as he was 
leaving, his eye caught on t* ribbon, and he cnmo 
back for it. It were when yo' were serving Mary 
Darby, and there was a vast o' folk about ye. " 

" I wish Td seen him," said Coulson. " I'd ha' 
given him e word and a look he'd not ha' for- 
gotten in a hurry." 
v " Why, what's up?" said Philip, surprised at 
Williara's unusual manncr, and, at the same 
time, rather gratified to find a refiection of his 
own feeltngs about Kinraid. Coulson 's face was 
pale with anger, but for a moment or two hc 
•eemed uneertain whether he would reply or not. 

" üp !" said he, at length. " It's just this : 
he came after my sister for better nor two year ; 
and a better lass — no, nor a prettier i' my eyes — 
niver broke bread. And then my mastcr snw 
another girl, whom he liked better" — Willium 
almost choked in his eadeavor to keep down all 
appearance of violcnt anger, and then went on, 
" and who he played t' same game wi', as IVc 
heerd teil." 

"And how did thy sister take it?" asked 
Philip, eagerly. 

"She diedf in a six-month," said William; 
"she forgived him, but it's beyond me. I thought 
it werc him when I heerd of the work about 
Darley; Kihraid — and Coming fra' Newcassel, 
where Annie lived 'prontice — and I made inqui- 
ry, and it wero t' same man. But I'll say no 
more about him, for it stirs the old Adam more 
nor I like, or is fitting." 

Out of respect to him, Philip asked no more 
qnestions, although there were many things that 
he fain would have known. Both Coulson and 
be went silently and grimly through the remain- 
der of their day's work. Independent of any 
personal interest which either or both of them 
had or might have in Kinraid's being a light o' 
love, this fault of his was one with which the two 
grave, sedate young men had no sympathy. 
Their hearts wajB tr«e and constant, whatever 
eise might bo tuedr ftriliogs ; and it is no new 



thing to < : uajä the faults we havjfp mind to." 
Philip wished that it was not so UHfer that very 
evening he would have gone to keep guard orer 
Sylvia in her mother's absence — nay, perhapshe 
might have seen reason to give her a wanÜDg 
of some kind. But, if he had done so, it would 
have been locking the stable-door after the steed 
was stolen. Kinraid had turned his Steps toward 
Haytersbank Farm as soon as ever he had com- ' 
pletcd his purchases. Ue had only come that 
afternoon to Monkshaven, and for the sole pur- 
pose of seeing Sylvia once more before he went 
to fulfill his engagement as specksioneer in the 
Urania, a whaling-vesscl that was to sail from 
North Shiclds on Thursday morning, and this 
was Mouday. 

Sylvia sat in the housc-placc, her back to the 
long low window, in order to have all the light 
the afternoon hour affordcd for her work. A 
basket of her fathcr's nnmendcd stock ings was 
on the little round table beside her, and one was 
on her left hand, which she supposed herseif to 
be mending ; but from time to time she made 
long pause*, and looked in the fire ; and yet there - 
was but little motion of flame or light in it ont 
of which to conjure visions. It was " redd up" 
for the afternoon ; covered with a black mass of 
eoal, over which the equallv black kettle hang 
on the crook. In the back kitchen Dolly Beid, 
Sylvia's assistant during her mother's absence, 
chanted a lugubrious ditty, befitting her fan- 
dition as a widow, while she cleaaed tins, and 
cans, and milking-pails. Perhaps these bog- 
tling sounds prevented Sylvia from hearing np- 
proaching footsteps coming down the brow with 
swift advance j at any rate, she started and sud- 
denr^ktoot^p as some one entered the open 
door. It ww stränge she should be so much 
startled, for the person who entered had been in 
her thoughts all during those long pauses. ChaT- 
ley Kinraid ayl the story of crazy Nancy had 
been the subjeets for her dreams for many a day 
and many a night. Now he stood there, bright 7 
and handsome as ever, with just that much ti- 
midity in his face, that anxiety as to his welcome, 
which gave his aecost an added charm, could she 
but have pereeived it. But she was so afraid of 
herseif, so unwilling to show what she feit, and 
how much she had been thinking of him in his 
absence, that her reeeption seemed cold and still. 
She did not come forward to meet him ; she 
went crimson to the very roots of her hair, but 
that, in the waning light, he could not see ; and 
she shook so that she feit as if she could hardly 
stand; but the tremor was not visible to him. 
She wondered if he remembered the kiss that 
had passed between them on New Year's Eve— 
the words that had been spoken in the dairy on 
New Year's Day ; the tones, the looks, that had 
aecompanied those words. But all she said was, 

" I didn't think to see yon. I thought you'd 
ha' sailed." 

"I told yo' I should come back, did not I?" 
said he, still Standing, with his hat in his hand, 
waiting to be asked to sit down, and she, in her 
bashfulness, forgetting fco give the invitation, but, 
instead, pretending to be attentively mending the 
stocking she held. Neither could keep quiet and 
silent long. She feit his eyes were upon her, 
watching every motion, and grew more and more 
confused in her expression and behavior. He 
was a \iu\e taten «Xä^V^ i^a taX^x^ ^ U\& re- 
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^eption, and was not sure at first wlröt&fer to take 
" he great change in her manner, from what it 
H»ad been when last he saw her, as a favorable 
•jymptom or otherwise. By-and-by, luckily for 
•ilm, in some turn of her arm to reach the scis- 
: «ors on the table, she caught the edge of her 
r *rork-baskct, and down it feil. She stooped to 
-oick up the scattered stockings and ball of wor- 
<sted, and so did he; and wben they rose up, he 
fcad fast hold of her hand, and her face was tarn- 
:©d away, half ready to cry. 

*• What ails ye at me ?" said he, beseechingly. 
-** You mightha'forgotten me ; and yet I thought 
■we made a bargain against forgetting each oth- 
«r." No answer. He went on: "Ye've never 
lieen out o' my thoughts, Sylvia Robson; and 
JFm comed back to Monkshaven for naught but 
-Äo see you once and again afore I go away to 
-fthe northcrn seas. It's not two hour sin' I landed 
at Monkshaven, and I've been near neither kith 
»or kin as yet; and now I'm here you won't 
«peak to me.*' 

"I don't know what to say," said she, in a 
low, almost inaudible tone. Then hardcning 
Jherself, and resolving to speak as if she did not 
-widerstand his only half-expressed meaning, she 
lifted up her head, and all but looking at him, 
-white she wrenched her hand out of his, she said, 
*' Mothcr's gone to Middleham for a visit, and 
£ eyther's out i' t' plowfield wi' Kester ; but he'll 
"be in afore long. 1 * 

Charley did not speak for a minute or so. 
Then he said, 

" Yo're not so dull as to think I'm comed all 
this way for t' see either your father or your 
mother. I've a great respect for 'cm both ; but 
l'd hardly ha' come all this way foMfco see 'em, 
and me bound to be back in Shielfe, if I walk 
every step of the way, by Wednesdaymght. It's 
that yo' won't understand my meaning, Sylvia ; 
it's noan that you don't, or that you can't." He 
made no effort to repossess himself of her hand. 
She was quite silent, but, in spite of herseif, she 
drew long, hard breaths. "I may go back to 
where I came from," he went on. "I thought 
to go to sea wi' a blessed hope to cheer me up, 
and a knowledge o' some one as loved me as l'd 
left behind me ; 6ome one as loved me half as 
mach as I did her ; for th' measure of my love 
toward her is so great and mighty, l'd be content 
wi' half as.much from her, tili l'd taught her to 
love me more. But if she's a cold heart, and 
can not care for a honest sailor, why, then, l'd 
best go back at once." 

He made for the door. He must have been 
pretty sure from some sign or other, or he would 
never have left it to her womanly pride to give 
way, and for her to make the next adva'nce. He 
had not taken two Steps when she turned quick- 
]y toward him, and said something, the echo of 
which, rather than the words themselves, reach- 
ed him. 

44 1 didn't know yo' cared for me; yo* niver 
said so." In an instant he was back at her side, 
his arm round her in spite of her short strug- 
gle, and his eager, passionate voice saying, "Yo* 
never knowed I lo*ed you, Sylvia ? Say it again, 
and look i' my face while you say it, if you can. 
Why, last winter I thought yo'd be such a woman 
when yo'd come to be one as my een had never 
looked upon, and this year, ever sin' I saw yo' in 
the kitchen corner sitting crouching behind my 



uncle, I as good as swore l'd have yo' for wife, ' 
or never wed at all. And it was not long ere 
yo' knowed it, for all yo' wert so coy, and now 
yo' have the face — no, yo' have not the face — 
come, my darling, what is it ?" for she was cry- 
ing ; and on his turning her wet, blushing face 
toward him, the better to look at it, she suddenly 
hid it in his breast. He lulled and soothed her 
in his arms as if she had been a weeping child 
and he her mother ; and then they sat down on 
the settle together, and when she was more com- 
posed they began to talk. He asked her abont 
her mother, not sorry in his heart at Bell Rob- 
son's absence. He had intended, if necessary, 
to acknowledge his wishes and desires with re- 
gard to Sylvia to her parents ; but, for varioiw 
reasons, he was not sorry that circumstances had _ 
given him the chance of seeing her alone, and ob- " 
taining her promise to marry him without being 
obliged to teil either her father or her mother at 
present. "I ha' spent my money pretty free," 
he said, " and I've ne'er a penny to the fore, and 
yo'r parents may look for something better for 
yo', my pretty ; but when I come back fro' this 
voyage I shall stand a chance of having a share 
i' th' Urania, and maybe I shall be mate as well 
os specksioneer ; and I can get a matter of from 
seventy to ninety pounds a voyage, let alone the 
half guineas for every whale I strike, and six 
Shilling a gallon on th' oil ; and if I keep steady 
wi' Forbes and Company, they'll make me mas- 
ter i' time, for I've had good schooling, and can 
work a ship as well as any man ; an' I leave yo' 
wi' yo'r parents, or take a cottage for yo' nigh at 
hand ; bnt I would like to have something to the 
fore, and that I shall have, pledse God, when wo 
come back i' th' autnmn. I shall go to sea hap- - 
py, now, thinking I've yo'r word. Yo're not a 
one to go back from it, I'm sure, eise it's a long 
time to leave such a pretty girl as yo', a Ane'er 
a chance of a letter reaching yo' just to teil yo' 
once again how I love yo', and to bid yo' not for- 
get yo'r true love." 

"Thcre'll be no nced o' that," murmured 
Sylvia. 

She was too dizzy with happiness to have at- 
tended much to his details of his worldly pros- 
pects, but at the sound of his tender words of 
love her eager heart was ready to listen. 

"I don't know,'* said he, wanting to draw 
her out into more confession of her feelings. 
"There's many a one ready to come after yo' ; 
and yo'r mother is not o'er captivated wi* me ; 
and therc's yon tall fellow of a cousin as looks 
black at me, for if I'm not mista'en he's a notion 
of being sweet on yo' hisself." 

" Not he," said Sylvia, with some contempt in 
her tone. " He's so'full o' business and the shop, 
and o' making money, and getting wealth." 

"Ay, ay; but perhaps when he gets a rieh 
man he'll come and ask my Sylvia to be his wife, 
and what will she say then ?" 

" He'll niver come asking such a foolish ques- 
tion,"said she, a little impatiently; "he knows 
what answer he'd get if he did." 
* Kinraid said, almost as if to himself, "Yo'r 
mother favors him, though." But she, weary of 
a sftbject she cared nothing about, and eager to 
identify herseif with all his interests, asked him 
about his plans almost at the samc time that he 
said these last words ; and tha^ ^*«s&. ^^\w- 
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rions with a very little conversation relating to 
facts. 

Dolly Reid came in, and went out softly, un- 
heeded by them. But Sylvia'« listening ears 
caught her father*s voice ai he and Kester re- 
torncd homeward from their day's work in the 
plow-field; and she started away, and fled up 
stairs in shy affright, lcaving Charley to explain 
his prcsence in tho solitary kitchen to her fa- 
ther. 

II e came in, not seeing that any one was there 
at first, for they had never thought of lighting a 
candle. Kinraid steppcd forward into the fire- 
light, his purposc of concealing what he had said 
to Sylvia quite mclted away by the cordial wel- 
come her father gave him the instant that he 
recognized him. 

"Bless thee, lad ! who'd ha* thonght o' seeing 
thce ! Why, if ivcr a thought on thee at all, it 
wcre half way to Davis' Straits. To be surc, t' 
winter's bccn a dree scason, and thou'rt, maybc, 
in the right on't to make a late Start. Latcst 
Start as cvcr I niade was ninth o' March, an* we 
Struck thirteen whalcs that ycar." 

" I've somcthing to say to von," said Charley, 
in a hesitating voice, so.diftcrent to his usual 
hearty way that Daniel gave him a keen look 
of attention before he began to speak. And, 
pcrhaps, the clder man was not unprcpared for 
the communication that followed. At any rate, 
v it was not unwelcome. He liked Kinraid, and 
had strong sympathy not merely with what he 
kncw of the young sailor's character, but with 
the life hc led, and the busine*s he followed. 
Robson listencd to all hc said with approving 
nods and winks tili Charley had told him every 
thing he had to say, and then he turncd and 
Struck his broad horny palm into Kinraid's, as 
if concluding a bargain, while hc expressed in 
wordAis hearty consent to their engagemejit. 
He wound up with a chucklc, as the thought 
Struck him that this great piccc of business, of 
disposing of their only child, had bccn concluded 
while his wife was away. 

" A'm noan so sure as t' missus will like it," 
said he ; " tho' whatc'er she'll ha* to say ngain it, 
mischief only knows. But she's noan keen on 
matterimony, thongh a have made her as good a 
man as there is in a' t' Ridings. Anyhow, a'm 
master, and that she knows. But maybe, for t' 
sake o' peace and quietness — tho* she's ne'er a 
scolding tongue, that a will say for her — we'n 
best keep this matter to onrscls tili thou comes 
int' port again. The lass up stairs will like 
naught better than t' curl hersel' round a secret, 
and purr o'er it, just as t' oud cat does o'er her 
blind kitten. But thou'U be wanting to see t' 
lass, a'll be bound. An oud man like me is not 
as good Company as a pretty lass.' 1 Laughing 
a low, rieh laugh over his own wit, Daniel went 
to the bottom of the stairs, and called, "Sylvia! 
Sylvia ! come down, lass ! a's reet ; come down !" 

For a time there was no answer. Then a door 
was unbolted, and Sylvia said, 

( ' I can't come down again. I'm noan Coming 
down again to-night." ß 

Daniel laughed the more at this, especiaTly 
when he caught Charley's look of disappAnt- 
ment. 

" Hearken how she's bolted her door ! She'll 

noan come near üb this night. Eh I but she's a 

&tiff little Jim; she's becn our only one, and we'n 



moüfy tot k« have her own way. Bat well 
have a frfptnd a glass ; and that, to my think- 
ing, is as good Company at iver a woman in 
Yorkshire." 



CHAFTER XVIL 

SEJECTED WABXINGS. 

The post arrived at Monkshaven three timei 
in the week ; sometimes, indeed, there were not 
a dozen letters in the bag, which was brought 
thither by a man in a light mail-cart, who took 
the better part of a day to drive from York, 
dropping private bags here and there on the 
moors, at some sqnire's lodge or road-side inn. 
Of the number of letters that arrived in Monks- 
haven, the Fostcrs, shopkeepers and bankers, had 
the largest share. % 

The morning sneeeeding the day on which, 
Sylvia had engaged herseif to Kinraid, the Fos- 
ters seemed unusually anxious to obtain their 
letters. Several times Jeremiah came out of 
the parlor in which his brother John was sitting 
in'expoctant silence, and passing through the 
shop, looked up and down the market-place in 
search of the old lame woman, who was charita- 
bly employed to deliver letters, and who most 
have been lamer than ever this morning, to jndge 
from the latencss of her Coming. Altboogh 
nonc but the Fosters knew the cause of their im- 
patience for their letters, yet there was such tacH 
sympathy between them and those whom they 
employed, that Hepburn, Coulson, and Hester 
were all much relicved when the old woman at' 
length apj)eared with her basket of letters. 

One of these seemed of especial consequence 
to the good brothers. They each separately 
looked at the direction, and then at one another; 
and without a word they retumed with it nnread 
into the parlor, shutting the door, and drawing 
the grecn silk curtain close, the better to readit 
in privaey. 

Both Coulson and Philip feit that something 
unusual was going on, and were, perhaps, as fufi 
of consideration as to the possible contents of this 
London letter as of attention to their more im- 
mediate business. But, fortunately, there was 
little doing in the shop. Philip, indeed, wai 
quite idle when John Foster openeö^the parlor 
door, and half doubtfully called him into tho 
room. As the door of communication shut the 
three in, Coulson feit himself a little aggrieved. 
A min ntc ago Philip and he were on the level of 
ignorance, from which the former was evidently 
going to be raised. But he soon returned to his 
usual State of acqniescence in things as they 
were, which was partly constitutional, and partly 
the result of his Quaker training. 

It was apparently by John Foster's wish that. 
Philip had been summoned. Jeremiah, the less 
energetic and deeided brother, was still discuss- 
ing the propriety of the step when Philip entered. 

" No need for haste, John ; better not. call the 
young man tili we have farther considered the 
matter." 

But the young man was there in prcsence, and 
John's will carried the day. 

It seemed, from his aecount to Philip (explan- 
atory of what he, in advance of his brother** 
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hat the Posten had for some time rö&iYed anon- 

? mous letters, warning them, with distinct mean- 

ag, though in ambiguous terms, against a cer- 

ain silk-manufacturer in Spitalfields, with whom 

hey had had straightforward business dealings 

or many years, but to whom they had latterly 

xLvanced money. The letters hinted at the ut- 

er insoivericy of this manufacturer. They had 

irged their correspondent to give them his name 

n confidence, and this morning's letter had 

orought it ; but the name was totally unknown 

,x» them, though there seemed no reason to doubt 

..he reality of either it or the address, the latter 

of which was given in füll. Certain circum- 

jtances were mentioned regarding the transac- 

^ions between the Fosters and this manufacturer, 

which could be known only to those who were 

In the confidence of one or the other, and to the 

Costers the man was, as has been said, a perfect 

itranger. Probably .they would have been un- 

arilling to incur the risk they had done on this 

manufacturer Dickinson's account, if it had not 

Deen that he belonged to the same denomination 

ms themselves, and was publicly distinguished for 

bis excellent and philanthropic character; but 

ihese letters were provocative of anxiety, espe- 

sially since this morning's post had brought out 

the writer's füll name, and various particulars 

showing his intimate knowledge of Dickinson's 

affairs. 

After much perplexed consultation, John had 
bit npon the plan of sending Hepburn to London 
to make secret inquiries respecting the true char- 
acter and commercial position of the mäh whose 
creditors, not a month ago, they had esteemed it 
Ein honor to be. 

Even now Jeremiah was ashamed of their 
want of confidence in one so good ; he believed 
that the Information they had received would all 

Brove a mistake, founded on erroneous grounds, 
T not a pure invention of an enemy ; and he had 
only been brought partially to consent to the 
Bending of Hepburn by his brother's pledging 
himself that the real nature of Philip's errand 
should be unknown to any human creature save 
them three. 

As all this was being revealed to Philip, he sat 
«pparently unmoved and simply attentive. In 
fact, he was giving all his mind to understand- 
ing the probabilities of the case, leaving his own 
f eelings in die background tili his intellect should 
have done lts work. He ^aid little ; but what 
iie did say was to the point, and satisfied both 
hrothers. John perceived that his messenger 
would exercise penetration and act with energy, 
-while Jeremiah was soothed by Philip's caution 
in not hastily admitting the probability of any 
Charge against Dickinson, and in giving füll 
weight to his previous good conduct and good 
character. 

Philip had the satisfaction of feeling himself 
employed on a mission which would call out his 
powers, and yet not exceed them. In his own 
mind he forestalled the Instructions of his mas- 
ters, and was silently in advance of John Foster's 
plans and arrangements, while he appeared to 
listen to all that was said with quiet business- 
like attention. 

It was settled that the next raorning he was 
to make his way northward to Hartlepool, whence 
he could easily proceed either by land or sea to 
Kewcastle, from which place smacks were con- 



stantly sailing to London. As to his personal 
conduct and behavior there, the brothers over- 
whelmed him with directions and advice ; Hör 
did they fail to draw out of the strong box in the 
thick wall of their counting-house a more than 
sufficient sum of money for all possible expenses. 
Philip had never had so much in his hands be- 
fore, and he hesitated to take it, saying it was 
more than he should require ; but they repeated, 
with fresh urgency, their warnings about the ter- 
rible high prices of London, tili he could only 
resolve to keep a strict account, and bring back 
all that he did not expend, since nothing but his 
taking the whole sum would satisfy his em- 
ployers. 

When he was once more behind the counter, 
he had leisure enough for consideration as far as 
Coulson could give it him. The latter was silent, 
brooding over the confidence which Philip had ' 
apparently received, but which was withheld from 
him. He did not yet know of the culminating 
poinU— of Philip's proposed journey to London ; 
that great city of London, which, from its very 
inaccessibility fifty years ago, loomed so magnifi- 
cent through the mist of men's imaginations. 
It is not to be denied that Philip feit exultant at 
the mere fact of * l going to London." But then, . 
again, the thought of leaving Sylvia ; of going 
out of possible daily reach of her ; of not seeing 
her fo» a week — a fortnight ; nay, he might be 
away for a month — for no rash hurry was to mar 
his delicate negotiation — gnawed at his heart, 
and spoiled any enjoymcnt he might have antic- 
ipated from gratified curiosity, or even from the 
consciousness of being trusted by those whose 
trust and regard he valued. The sense of what 
he was leaving grew upon him the longer he 
thought on the subject ; he almost wished that 
he had told his masters earlier in the conversa- 
tion of his unwillingness to leave Monkshaven 
for so long a time ; and then, again, he -feit that 
the gratitude he owed them quite prohibited his 
declining any task they might impose, especially 
as they had more than once said that it would 
not do for them to appear in the affair, and yet 
that to no one eise could they intrust so difficult 
and delicate a matter. Several times that day, 
as he perceived Coulson's jealous snllenness, he 
thought in his heart that the consequence of the 
excessive confidence for which Coulson envied 
him was a bürden from which he would be thank- 
ful to be relieved. 

As they all sat at tea in Alice Kose's house- 
place, Philip announced his intended journey, a 
piece of intelligence he had not communicated 
earlier to Coulson because he rather dreaded the 
increase of dissatisfaction it was sure to produce, 
and of which he knew the expression would be 
restrained by the presence of Alice Böse and her 
daughter. 

"To Lunnon!" exclaimed Alice. 

Hester said nothing. 

" Well ! some folks has the luck !" said Coul- 
son. 

"Luck!" said Alice, turning sharp round on 
hhn. " Niver let me hear such a vain word out 
o' thy mouth, laddie, again. It's the Lord's do- 
ing,4and luck's the devil's way o' putting it 
Maybe it's to try Philip he's sent there ; happen 
it may be a fiery furnace to him ; for I've heerd 
teil it's füll o* temptatious^ «cäVä. ^«^ *£öl\sä» 
sin— aÄdi^Ti^\i«N?^\Ä\iÄ v \Q«ä»i w^l ^*ä 
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why art ta going ? and the morning, say'st thou ? 
Why, thy best shirt is in t' suds, and no time for 
t' starch and iron it. Whatten the great haste 
as should take theo to Lunnon wi'out thy ruffled 
Shirt?" 

" It's noan o' my doing, *• said Philip ; * ' therc's 
bnsiness to be done, and John Foster says l'm to 
do it ; and l'm to Start to-morrow." 

44 111 not turn thee out wi'out thy ruffled shirt, 
if I sit np a' night," said Alice, resolutely. 

"Nivcr fret thyself, mother, about the shirt, " 
said Philip. "If I nced a shirt, London's not* 
what I take it for if I can't buy mysel' one ready- 
made." 

" Hearken to hira !" said Alice. (< He speaks 
as if buying of ready-made shirts were nout to 
him, and he wi* a good half dozen as I made 
mysel'. Eh, lad? but if that's the frame o' 
mind thou'rt in, Lunnon is likc to be a sorc 
place o' temptation. There's pit falls for men, 
and traps for money at every turn, as I've heerd 
say. It would ha' been better if John Foster 
had sent an older man on his business, whativer 
it be." 

"They seem to makc a dcal o' Philip all on 
a sudden," said Coulson. "He's sent for, and 
talked to in privaey, while Hcster and mc is left 
i' t' shop for t' bcar the brunt of the serving." 

"Philip knows,"said Hester, and then, some- 
how, her voiee failcd her and she stopped. 

Philip paid no attention to this half-uttered 
sentence ; he was eager to teil Coulson, as far as 
he could do so with out betraying his mastcr's 
gecret, how many drawbacks there were to his 
proposed joumey in the res})onsibility which it 
involved, and his unwillingness to leave Monks- 
haven : he said, 

"Coulson, I'd give a deal it were thou that 
were going, and not me. At least, there is 
man/ a time I'd give a dcal. l'll not deny but 
at other times l'm pleased at the thou ght on't. 
But, if I could, I'd change places wi' thee at this 
moment." 

"It's fine talking," said Coulson, half molli- 
fied, and yet not caring to show it. "I make 
no doubt it were an even chance betwixt us two 
at first which on us was to go, but somehow thou 
got the Start, and thou's stuck to it tili it's too 
late for anght but to say thou's sorry." 

" Nay, William," said Philip, rising, "it's an 
ill look-out for the future if thee and mc is to 
quarrcl like two silly wenches o'er each other's 
bit o' plcasurc, or what thou fancies to be pleas- 
ure, as falls in the way of either on us. I've 
said truth to thee, and played thee fair, and I've 
: got to go to Haytersbank for to wish 'em good- 
by, so l'll not stay longer here to be misdoubted 
by thee." 

He took his cap and was gone, not heeding 
Alice's shrill inquiry as to his clothes and his 
ruffled shirt. Coulson sat still, penitent and 
ashamed ; at length he stole a look at Hester. 
She was playing with her teaspoon, but he could 
see that she was choking down her tears; he 
could not choose but force her to speak with an 
ill-timed question. 

" What's to do, Hester?" said he. 

She lifted tip those eyes, usually so soft and 
serene ; now they were füll of the light of indig- 
nation shining through tears. 

"To doj" she said; "Coulson, I'd thought 
better oftbee, going and doubting, and envying 



Pbiliyt «• j^.er did thee an fll tarn, or said an 
ill wort,« thought an fll thought by thee ; and 
sending him away out o' t' honse this last night 
of all, maybe, wi* thy envyings and jealonsy." 

She hastily got np and left tho room. Alke 
was away, looking up Philip's things for his 
joumey. Coulson remained alone, feeling like 
a guilty child, but dismayed by Hester's wordi 
even more than by his own regret at what he 
had said. 

Philip walkcd rapidly np the hill-road toward 
Haytcrsbank. He was chafed and excited ty 
Coulson's words and the events of the day. He 
had mcant to shape his life, and now it was, as 
it were, being shaped for him, and yet he was 
reproached for the course he was taking as mach 
as though he were an active agent ; aecused of 
taking ad van tage over Coulson, his intimste 
companion for ycars ; he who esteemed himself 
above taking an unfair advmntage over any man! 
His feeling on the suhjeet was akin to that of 
Gchazi, " Is thy servant a dog, that he should dp 
thisthing?" 

His fcelings, disturbcd on this one point, shook 
his judgment off its balance on another. The 
resolution he had dcliberately formed of not 
speaking to Sylvia on the subjeet of his love tili 
ho could announce to her parents the fact of his 
succession to • Fosters' business, and tili be had 
patiently, with long-continuing and deep affec- 
tion, worked his way into her regard, was set 
aside during the present walk. He would speak f 
to her of his passionate attachment befere he left' 
for an uneertain length of time, and the certain 
distance of London. And all the modification 
on this point which his judgment could obtain 
from his impetuous and excited heart was that 
he would watch her words and manner well 
when he announced his approaching absence, 
and if in them hc read the slightest token of 
tender, regretful feeling, he would pour out his 
love at her feet, not even urging the young^girl 
to make any return, or to express the feelingi 
of which he hoped the germ was already bud- 
ding in her. He would be patient with her ; he 
could not be patient himself. His heart beat» 
ing, his busy mind rehearsing the probable Com- 
ing seene, he turned into the field-path tfcat led 
to Haytersbank. Coming along it, and so meet- 
ing him, advanced Daniel Robson, in earnest 7 
talk with Charley Kinraid. Kinraijd, then, had 
been at the farm ; Kinraid had been seeing Syl- 
via, her mother away. The thought of poor 
dead Annie Coulson flashed into Philip's mind. 
Could he be playing the same game with Sylvia? 
Philip set his teeth and tightened his lips at the 
thought of it. They had stopped talking ; they 
had seen him already, or his impulse would have 
been to dodge behind the wall and avoid them, 
even though one of his purposes in going to Hay- 
tersbank had been to bid his uncle farewelL 

Kinraid took him by surprise from the heartf 
greeting he gave him, and which Philip would 
fain have avoided. But the specksioneer was 
füll of kindliness toward all the world, especial- 
ly toward all Sylvia's friends, and, convinced of 
her great love toward himself, had forgotton any 
previous jealonsy of Philip. Secure and exult- 
ant, his broad, handsbme, weather-bronzed face 
was as great a contrast to Philip's long, thought- 
ful, sallow countenance, as his frank manner was 
1 to tiio öftres'* coVd. le&fcrtfe. \\ -««& wn&& min- 
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jT ies before Hepburn could bring himself to teil 
e _q great evcnt that was about to befall him be- 
-Tre this third pereon whom he considered as an 
^..trnsive stranger. But as Kinraid seemed to 
~\-*ve no idea of going on, and as there really was 
c ^> reason why he and all the world should not 
. -aow of Phifip's intentions, he told his uncle 
J^lat he was bound for London the next day on 

tisiness connected with the Fosters. 
Lr- Daniel was deeply Struck with the fact that 
^ e was talking to a man setting off for London 
^t a day's notice. 
- ü xhou'll never teil me this hasn't been brew- 

**ig longer nor twelve hours; thou's a sly, close 
!°~hap, and we hannot seen thee this se'nnight ; 
"^iiou 11 ha* been thinking on this, and cogitating 
*■ 6, maybe, all that time." 

: tt Kay," said Philip, "I knew naught about it 
"^ast night ; its none o* my doing, going, for I'd 
:r iefer ha* staid where I am." 
11 "Yo'U like it when once yo're there," said 
: kinraid, with a traveled air of superiority, as 

Philip fancied. 
■ i4 No, I sha'n't," he replied, shortly. "Lik- 

Tjg has naught to do with it." 
- ** An' yo' knew naught about it last night," 

3ontinued Daniel, musingly. "Weil, life's soon 
o*er; eise when I were a young fellow, folks 
cnade their wills afore going to Lunnon." 

" Yet I'U be bound to say yo* niver made a 
will before going to sea," said Philip, half smil- 

44 Na, na ; but that's quite another mak' o' 
fching ; going to sea comes natteral to a man, 
l>ut going to Lunnon — I were once there, and 
^srere near dcafened wi* t' throng and t' stound. 
X were but two hours i* t' place, though our ship 
Xay a fortnight off Gravesend." 

"Kinraid now seemed in a hurry ; but Philip 
<*ras stung with curiosity to ascertain his move- 
snents, and suddenly addressed him r* 

44 1 heard yo' were i' these parts. Are yo' for 
staying here long ?" 

There was a certain abruptness in Philip's 
tone, if not in his words, which made Kinraid 
lock in his face with surprise, and answer with 
equal curtness 

44 Tm off i' th' morning, and sail for the north 
seas day after." 

He tumöd away andbegan to whistle, as if he* 
did not wish for any farther conversation with 
his interrogator. Philip, indeed, had nothing 
xnorc to say to him : he had learned all he want- 
ed to know. 

44 I'd liko to bid good-by to Sylvia. Is she at 
home ?" he asked of her father. 

44 A'm thinking thou'U not find her. She'll 
be off to Ycsterbarrow t' see if she'd get a setting 
o* their eggs ; her gray speckled hen is clucking, 
and naught'll serve our Sylvia but their eggs to 
set her upon. But, for a' that, she mayn't be 
gono yet. Best go on and see for thysel'." 

So they parted ; but Philip had not gone many 
Steps before his uncle called him back, Kinraid 
slcAvly loitering on meanwhile. Robson was fum- 
bling among some dirty papers he had in an cid 
leather case which he had produced out of his 
pockc.t. 

44 Fact is, Philip, t' plew's in a bad way, Hear- 
ing and a', an' folk is talking on a new kind o' 
mak' ; and if thou's bound for York — " 

44 l'm not going by York ; Vm going by aNew- 
castle smack. " 



44 Newcassel — Newcassel — it's pretty much t* 
same. Here, lad, thou can read print easy ; it's 
a bit as was cut out on a paper ; there's Newcas- 
sel, and York, and Durham, and a vast more 
towns named, where folk can learn a' about t' 
new mak' o' plew." 

44 1 see," said Philip, " 4 Robinson, Side, New- 
castle, can give all requisite information.' " 

41 Ay, ay," said Robson; 44 thou's hit t' mar- 
row on t' matter. Now, if thou'rt i' Newcassel, 
thou can learn all about it ; thou'rt little better 
nor a woman,for sure,being mainly acquaint wi' 
ribbons, but theyll teil thee — they'U teil theo, 
lad ; and write down what they sayn, and what's 
to be t' price, and look sharp as to what kind o' 
folk they are as sells 'em, an' write and let me 
know. Thou'll be i* Newcassel to-morrow, may- 
be? Well, then 1*11 reckon to hear fro' thee in 
a week, or mayhap less ; for t' land is backward, 
and I'd like to know about t' plews. I'd a 
month's mind to write to Brunton, as married 
Molly Corney, but writing is more i' thy way an' " 
t* parson's nor mine ; and if thou sells ribbons, 
Brunton sells cheese, and that's no better." 

Philip promised to do his best, and to write 
word to Robson, who, saüsfied with his willing- 
ness to undertake the commission, bade him go 
on and see if he could not find the lass. Her 
father was right in saying that she might not 
have set out for Yesterbarrow. She had talked 
about it to Kinraid and her father in order to 
cover her regret at her lover's accompanying her 
father to see some new kind of harpoon about 
which the latter had spoken. But as soon as 
they had left the house, and she had covertly 
watched them up the brow in the field, she sat * 
down to meditate and dfeam about her great 
happiness in being beloved by her hero, Charley ' 
Kinraid. No gloomy dread of his long summer's 
absence ; no fear of the cold, glittering icebergs 
bearing mercilessly down on the Urcmia, nor 
shuddering antieipation of the dark waves of 
evil import, crossed her mind. He loved her, 
and that was enough. Her eyes looked, trance- 
like, into a dim, glojrious future of life ; her lips, 
still warm and reddened by his kiss, were just 
parted in a happy smile, when she was startled 
by the sound of an approaching footstep — a foot- 
step quite familiär enough for her to recognize 
it, and which was unwelcome now, as disturbing 
her in the one blcssed subjeet of thought in which 
alone she cared to indnlge. 

44 Well, Philip, an* what brings yo' here?" was 
her rather ungracious greeting. 

44 Why, Sylvia, are yo' sorry to see me?" 
asked Philip, reproachfully. But she turned it 
off with assumed lightness. 

44 Oh yes r " said she. 44 1'vo been wanting yo' 
this week past wi* the match to my blue ribbon 
yo* said yo'd get and bring me next time yo* 
came." 

44 1've fbrgotten it, Sylvia. It has clean gone 
out of my mind," said Philip, with true regret. 
44 But I've had a deal to think on," he continned, 
penitently, as if anxious to be forgiven. Sylvia 
did not want bis penitenCe, did not care for her 
ribbon, was troubled by his eamestness of man- 
ner ; but he knew nothing of all that ; he only 
knew that she whom he .loved had asked him to 
do something for her, and he had neglectcd it % 
so, anxious to h* «*£\Mfc& wA\w^r«^>ä^«ö^ 
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If she had been less occupied with h0f r owii 
affairs, less engrossed with deep feeling, she 
would have reproached him, if only in jest, or 
his carelessness. As it was, she scarcely took in 
the sense $fl his words. 

(( Ycm se«, Sylvia, I've had a deal to think on ; 
before long I intend telling yo' all about it ; just 
now l'ra not free to do it. And when a man 's 
mind is füll o' business, most particular when it's 
other folks's as is trusted to him, he seems to lose 
count on the very things he'd most care for at 
another time." He pauscd a little. 

Sylvia's galloping thoughts were pnlled sud- 
denly np by his silence ; she feit that he wanted 
her to say something, bat she coald think of 
nothing besides an ambiguous "Well?" 

" And Vm off to London i' t* morning," added 
he, a little wistfnlly, almost as if beseeching her 
to show or express some sorrow at a journey, the 
vcry destination of which showed that he wonld 
be absent for some time. 

"To Lunnon!" said she, with some snrprise. 
"Yo're never thinking on going to live there, 
for sure !" 

Surprise, and curiosity, and wonder ; nothing 
morc, as Philip's instinct told him. But he rea- 
soned that first eorrect imprcssion away with in- 
genious sophistry. 

"Not to live there— only to stay for some 
time. I shall be back, I rcckon, in a month 
or so." 

"Oh! that's nnnght of a going away," said 
she, rather petulantly. "Them as goes to the 
Greenland seas has to bide away for six months 
and uiore," and she sighed. 

Suddenly a light shone down into Philip's 
mind. His voice was*changcd as he spoke ncxt. 

"I met that good-for-nothing chap, Kinraid, 
wi' yo'r fathcr just now. , He'll ha* been here, 
Sylvia?" 

She stooped for something she had dropped, 
and came up red as a rose. 

"To be surc; what then?" And she eyed 
him defiantly, though in her heart she trembled, 
she knew not why. 

"What then? and yo ? r mother away. He's 
no Company for such as thee, at no time, Sylvic." 

"Father and me chooses our own Company, 
without iver asking leave o' yo'," said Sylvia, 
hastily arranging the things in the little wooden 
work-box that was on the table, preparatory to 
putting it away. At the time, in his agitation, 
he saw, but did not affix any mcaning to it, that 
the half of some silver coin was among the Con- 
tents thus turned over before the box was locked. 

"But thy mother wouldn't like it, Sylvia ; he's 
played false wi* other lasses; he'll be playing 
thee false some o' these days, if thou lets him 
come about thee. He went on wi* Annie Coul- 
son, William's sister, tili he broke her heart, and 
sin' then he's been on wi' others." 

"I dunnot believe a word on't," said Sylvia, 
Standing np, all aflame. 

"I niver telled a lie i' my life," said Philip, 
almost choking with grief at her manner to him, 
and the regard for his rival which she betrayed. 
" It were Willie Conlson as telled me, as solemn 
and scrious as one man can speak to another ; 
and he said it weren't the first nor the last time 
ns hc had made his own game with young wom- 
en. " 
"And now dare ye come here to me wi' yonr 



nies?" said Sylvia, shivering aUorer 



with. 

Philip tried to keep calm, and to explain. 

" It were yo'r own mother, Sylvia, as knowd 
yo' had no brother, or any one to see after yo'; 
and yo' so pretty, so pretty, Sylvia," he contin- 
ued, shaking his head sadly, " that men run after 
yo' against their will, as one may say ; and yo'r 
mother bade me watch o'er ye, and see what 
Company yo' kept, and who was following after 
yo', and to warn yo', if nee*d were." 

"My mother ne'er bade yo' to come spying 
after me, and blaming me for seeing a lad as my 
father thinks well on. An' I don't believe t 
word about Annie Conlson; an' I'm not going 
to suffer yo' to come wi' yo'r tales to me ; say 
'cm out to his face, and hear what he'll say to 
ye." 

" Sylvia, Sylvia," cried poor Philip, as his ot 
fended cousin rushed past him, and np staks to 
her little bedroom, where he heard tbe soondof 
the wooden bolt flying into its place. He coold 
hear her feet pacing quickly about through the 
unceilcd rafters. He sat still in despair, ha 
head buried in his two iands. He sat tül ft 
grew dusk, dark ; the wood fire, not gathend 
together by careful hands, died ont into gray 
ashes. Dolly Reid had done her work and gone 
home. There were but Philip and Sylvia in the 
honse. He knew he ought to be going home, 
for he had much to do, and many arrangements 
to make. Yet it seemed as though he could not 
stir. At length he raiseefhis stiffened bojdy, and 
stood np, dizzy. Up the little wooden stairs he | 
went, whcre he had never been before, to the 
small squarc landing, almost filled up with the 
great ehest for oat-eake. He breathed hard for 
a min ute, and then knocked at the door of Syl- 
via's room. 

" Sylvia ! I'm going away ; say good-by." No 
answer. Not a sound heard. " Sylvia !" (a little 
louder, and less hoarsely spoken) ; there was no 
rcply. "Sylvia! I shall be a long time away; 
perhaps I may never come back at all :" here he 
bitterly thought of an unregarded death. " Say 
good-by." No answer. He waited patiently, 
Can she be wearied out and gone to sleep, he 
wondered . Yet once again — " Good-by, Sylvia, 
and God bless yo' ! I'm sorry I vexed yo'." 

No reply. 

With a heavy, heavy heart he creaked down 
the stairs, feit for his cap, and left the honse. 

" She's warned, any way," thought he. Just 
at that moment the little casement window of 
Svlvia's room was opencd, and she said, 
""Good-by, Philip!" 

The window was shut again as soon as the 
words were spoken. Philip knew the uselessness 
of remaining; the need for his departnre; and 
yet he stood still for a little time like one en- 
tranced, as if his will had lost all power to com- 
pel him to leave the place. Those two words 
of hers, which two hours befdre would have been 
so far beneath bis aspirations, had now power to 
relight hope, to quench reproach or blame. 

" She's but a young lassie," said he to him- 
self; "an' Kinraid has been playing wi' her, as 
such as he cau't help doing, once they get among 
the women. An' I came down sudden on her 
about Annie Coulson, and touched her pride. 
Maybe, too, it were ill-advised to teil her bow 
her mother vra» fewreäi fast "Vät. \ <ttraMta£\\n£ 
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äffe the place to-morrow if he'd beenTKamg here ; 
tt he's off for half a year or so, and TU be home 
•i ;ain as soon as iver I can. In half a year such 
:r. he forgets, if iver he's thought serious about 
: =z»r ; but in a* my lifetime, if I live to fourscore, 
r^.can niver forget. God bless her for saying 
iiäood-by, Philip.' " He repeated the words 
rjoud in'fond mimicry of her tones : u Good-by, 
T-tiBp." 



^ CHAPTER XVIII. 

EDDY IN LOVE'S CURRENT. 

tj! The next morning shone bright and clear, 
r jf ever a March morning did. The beguiling 
lumth was Coming in likc a larab, with whatever 
pAorms it might go raging out. It was long since 
~?hilip had tasted the freshness of the early air 
_n the shore or in the country, as his employ- 
^lent at the shop detained him in Monkshaven 
"311 the evening. And as he turned down the 
^nays (or staithes) on the north side of the river 
~öward the shore, and met the fresh sea-breeze 
jlowing right in his face, it was impossible not 
/b feel bright and elastic. With his knapsack 
?lung ovor his Shoulder, ho* was . prepared for a 
^ood Stretch toward Hartlepool, whence a coach 
vould take him to Newcastle before night. For 
leven or cight miles the level sands were as short 
^nd far more agreeable a road than the up and 
Sown land-ways. Philip walked on pretty brisk- 
ty, unconsciously enjoying the sunny landscape 
öefore him, the crisp curling waves rushing almost 
up to his" feet on his right band, and then swish- 
Eng back over the fine small pebbles into the 
great swelling sea. To his left were the cliffs 
rising onc above anothcr, having deep gullies 
here and there between, with long green slopes 
tipward from the land, and then sudden falls of 
brown and red soil or rock, deepening to a yet 
greater richness of color at their base toward the 
blae ocean before him. The loud, monotonous 
tmarmur of the advancing and» receding waters 
lulled him into dreaminess ; the sunny look of 
every thing tinged his day-dreams with hope. 
So he trudged merrily over the first mile or so ; 
not an obstacle to his measured pace on the 
hard, level pavement ; not a creature to be seen 
since he had left the little gathering of bare- 
Icgged urchins dabbling in the sea-pools near 
Monkshaven. The cares of land were shut out 
by the glorious barrier of rocks before him. 
There were some great masses that had been 
detached by the action of the weather, and lay 
half imbedded in the sand, draperied over by the 
lieavy pendent olive-green sea-weed. The waves 
were nearer at this point; the advancing sea 
came up with a mighty distant length of roar ; 
here and there the smooth swell was lashed by 
the fret against unseen rocks into white break- 
ers ; but otherwise the waves came up from the 
German Ocean upon that English shore with a 
long, steady roll, that might have taken its first 
impetus far away, in the haunts of the sea-ser- 
pent on the coast of " Norroway over the foam." 
The air was soft as May; right overhead the 
sky was blue, but it deadened into gray near the 
sea iincs. Flocks of sea-gulls hovered about the 
edge of the waves, slowly rising and turning 
their white under-plumage to glimmer in the 



sunlight as Philip approached. The whole scene 
was so peaceful, so soothing, that it dispelled the 
cares and fears (too well founded, in fact) which 
had weighed down on his heart during the dark 
hours of the past night. 

There .was Haytersbank Gully opening down 
its green entrance among the warm brown bases 
of the cliffs. Below, in the sheltered brushwood, 
among the last year's withered leaves, some 
primroses might be found. He half thought of 
gathering Sylvia a posy of them, and rushing up 
to the farm to mal^e a little farewell peace-offer- 
ing. Bat, on looking at his watch, he put all 
thoaghts of such an action out of his head ; it 
was about an hour later than he had supposed, 
and he must make all haste on to Hartlepool. 
Just as he was approaching this gully, a man 
came dashing down, and ran out some way 
upon the sand with the very force of his dc- 
scent; then he turned to the left, and took the 
direction of Hartlepool a hundred yards or so 
in advance of Philip. He never staid to look 
round him, but went swiftly and steadily on his 
way. By the peculiar lurch in his walk— by ev- 
ery thing — Philip knew it was the specksioneef, , 
Einraid. 

Now the road up Haytersbank Gully led to the 
farm, and nowhere eise. Still, any one wishing 
to descend to the shore might do so by first go- 
ing up to the Robsons' honte, and skirting the 
walls tili they came to the little slender path 
down to the shore. Bot by the farm, by the 
very house-door they must of necessity pass. 
Philip slackened his pace, keeping under the 
shadow of the rock. By-and-by Kinraid, Walk- 
ing on the sunlit open sands, turned round and 
looked long and earnestly toward Haytersbank 
Gully. Hepburn paused when he paused, but as, 
inten tly as he looked at some objeet above, so 
intently did Hepburn look at him. No need to 
ascertain by sight toward whom his looks, his 
thoughts were directed. He took off his hat 
and waved it, touching one part of it as if with 
particnlar meaning. When he turned away at 
last, Hepburn heaved a heavy sigh, and crept 
yet more into the cold, dank shadow of the cliffs. 
Each step was now a heavy task, his sad heart 
tired and weary. After a while he climbed up 
a few feet, so as to mingle his form yet more 
completely with the stones and rocks around. 
Stumbling over the uneven and often jagged 
points, slipping on the sea-weed, plunging into 
little pools of water left by the ebbing tide in 
some natural basins, he yet kept his eyes fixed as 
if in fascination on Kinraid, and made his way 
almost alongside of him. But the last hour had 
pinched Hepburn's features into something of 
the wan haggardness they would wear when he , 
should first be lying still forever. 

And now the two men were drawing near a 
creek, about eight miles from Monkshaven. The 
creek was formeef by a beck (or small stream) 
that came flowing down from the moors, and 
took its way to the sea between the widening 
rocks. The melting of the snows and running 
of the flooded water-springs above made this 
beck in the early spring-time both deep and 
wide. Hepburn knew that here they both must 
take a path leading inland to a narrow foot- 
bridge about a quarter of a mile up tho stream ; 
indeed, from this point, om^X»%fcÄ>j^ , «^ w ^ 
of Wie iwfea, \\ä YwÄ.-\*Äa> ^*& <&& fc*stf«*.\ 
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and this way lay by the water-side at an 
right below the cliff to which Hepbunrt Steps 
were leading him. He knew that on this long 
level field-path he might easily be seen by any 
one following — nay, if he followed any one at a 
short distance, for it was füll of turnings ; and 
he resolved, late as he was, to sit down for a 
' while tili Kinraid was far enongh in advance for 
him to escape being seen. He came np to the 
last rock bchind which he could be concealed ; 
seven or eight feet above the stream hc stood, 
and looked cautiously for the specksioneer. Up 
by the rashing stream he looked, then right be- 
low. 

" It is God's providence," he murmnred. " It 
is God's providence." 

He cronched down where he had been Stand- 
ing, and covered his face with hiß hands. He 
tried to deafen as well as to blind himself, that 
he might neither hear nor see any thing of the 
Coming event of which he, an inbabitant of 
Monkshaven at that day, well understood the 
betokening signs. 

Kinraid had taken the larger angle of the 
sands before turning up toward the brWge. He 
came along now nearing the rocks. By this 
time he was sufficiently buoyant to whistle to 
himself. It steeled Philip's heart to what was 
Coming to hear his rival whistling, "Weel may 
the keel row," so soon aftcr parting with Sylvia. 

The instant Kinraid tarned the corner of the 
cliff, the ambash was upon him. Four man-of- 
war's men sprang on him and strove to pinion 
him. 

" In the king's namo P cried they, with rough, 
trinmphant jeers. 

Their boat was moored not a dozen yards 
above ; they were sent by the tender of a frigatc 
lying off Hartlepool for fresh watcr. The tender 
was at anchor just beyond the jutting rocks in 
face. 

They knew that fishermen were in the habit 
of going to and from their nets by the side of the 
crock ; but such a prize as this active, streng, 
and evidently superior sailor was what they had 
not hoped'for, and their endeavors to secure him 
were in proportion to the value of the prize. 

Although taken by surprise, and attacked by 
so many, Kinraid did not lose his wits. He 
wrenched himself free, crying out loud, 

"Avast! I'm a protected w haier. Iclaimmy 
protection. I've my papers to sbow, I'm bondcd 
sj)Cck8ioneer to the Urania whaler, Donkin cap- 
tain, North Shields port." 

As a protected whaler the press-gang had, by 
the 17th section of Act 26 Geo. III., no legal 
right to seize him, unless he had failed to return 
to his ship by the lOth of March following the 
date of his bond. But of what use were the pa- 
pers he hastily dragged out of his breast ; of what 
use were laws in those days of slow intercourse 
with such as were powerful enough to protect, 
and in the time of populär panic against a French 
invasion ? 

" D — n your protection !" cried the leader of 
the press-gang; "come and serve his majesty ; 
that's better than catch ing whales." 

" Is it, though?" said the specksioneer, with a 
motion of his hand, which the swift-eyed sailor 
opposed to him saw and interpreted rightly. 

' ' Thoa wilt, wilt thou ? Close with him, Jack ; 
and wäre the catlass. " 
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* n \^ a " to *"* CDtlAß8 was forced from him, 
anfrfcfcttMM a hand-to-hand struggle, of which, 
from the dMbience in numbers, it was not diffi- 
cnlt to foretoll the result. Yet Kinraid made 
desperate efforts to free himself; he wasted no 
breath in words,but fought, as the men aaid,"like 
a very de?il. ,, 

Hepbnrn heard loud pants of breath, great 
thuds, the dull struggle of limbs on the sand, the 
growling curses df those who thought to have 
managed their affair more easily; the sudden 
cry of some one wounded — not Kinraid, he knew 
— Kinraid would have borne any pain in silence 
at such a moment ; anolher wrestling, swearing, 
infuriated strife, and then a stränge silence. ' 
Hepbnrn sickened at the heart. Was then his 
rival dead ? had he left this bright world ? lost 
his life — his love ? For an instant Hepburn feit 
guilty of his death ; he said to himself he had . 
never wished him dead, and yet, in the struggle, 
he had kept aloof, and now it might be too late 
forever. Philip could not bear the suspenso ; he 
looked stealthily round the corner of the rock be- 
hind which he had beert hidden, and saw that 
they had overpowered Kinraid, and, too exhaoit* 
ed to speak, were binding him hand and foot to 
carry him to their boat. - ' 

Kinraid lay as still as any hedgehog : he roH- 
ed wben they pushed him ; he sufrered himself 
to be dragged withont any resistance, any mo- 
tion ; the strong color brought into his face while 
fighting was gone now — his countenance was 
livid pale ; his lips were tightly held together, as 
if it cost him more effort to be passive, wooden, 
and stiff in their hands than it had done to fight 
and struggle with all his might. His eyes seem- 
ed the only part about him that showed cogni- 
zance of what was going on. They were watch- 
ful, vivid, fierce as those of a wild-cat brought to 
bay, sceking in its desperate quickened brain for 
some mode of escape not yet visible, and in all 
probability never to become visible to the hope- 
less creature in its supreme agony. 

Without a motion of his head, he was pereeiv- 
ing and taking in every thing while he lay bound 
at the bottom of the boat. A sailor sat by his 
side who had been hurt by a blow from him. 
The man held his head in his hand, moaning; 
but every now and then he revenged himself by 
a kick at the prostrate specksioneer, tili even his 
comrades stopped their cursing and swearing at 
their prisoner for the trouble he had given them, 
to cry shame on their comrade. But Kinraid 
never spoke, nor shrank from the outstretched 
foot. 

One of his captors, with the successful inso- 
lence of victory, ventured to jeer him on the sup- 
posed reason for his vehement and hopeless re- 
sistance. 

He might have said yet more insolent things ; 
the kicks might have hit harder ; Kinraid did 
not hear or heed. His soul was beating itself 
against the bars of inflexible circumstance ; re- 
viewing^in one terrible instant of time what had 
been, what might have been, what was. Yet, 
while these thoughts thus stabbed him, he was 
still mechanically looking out for chances. He 
moved his head a little, so as to turn toward Hay- 
tersbank, where Sylvia must be quickly, if sadly, 
going about her simple daily work ; and then his 
quick eye caught Hepburn's face, blanched with 
excitemeitt ia\»\i«t Ämi ieax^'ntM^Q^ oe^erly 
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[from behind the rock, where he na? saf Breath- 
■ less during the affray and the impressment of his 
rival*. 

t 4 Come here, lad !" shouted the specksioneer 

f as 8oon as he saw Philip, heaving and writhing 

- his body the while with so mach rigor that the 

sailors started away from the work they were en- 

: gaged in about the boat,and held him down once 

1 raore, as if afraid he should taeak the strong rope 

^ that held him like withes of green flax. BuUhe 

bound man had no such notion in his head. Vis 

: mighty wish.was to call Hepburn near that he 

: xnight send some message by him to Sylvia. 

: ** Come heire, Hepburn," he cried again, falling 

back this time so weak and exhausted that the 

man-of- war's men became sympathetic. 

"Come down, peeping Tom, and don't be 
afeared," they called out. 

" I'm not afeared," said Philip ; " I'm no sail- 
or for yo' t' impress me ; nor have yo' any right 
to take that fellow; he's a Greenland specksion- 
eer, under protection, as I know and can testify." 
" Yo' and yo'r testify go hang. Make haste, 
man, and hear what this gem'man, as was in a 
dirty, blubbcry whale-ship, and is now in his maj- 
esty's service, has got to say. I dare say, Jack," 
went on the Speaker, " it's some message to his 
sweetheart, asking her to come for to serve on 
board ship along with he, like Billy Taylor's 
young woman."" 

Philip was Coming toward them slowly, not 
from want of activity, but because he was unde- 
cided what he should be called upon to do or to 
say by the man whom he hated and dreaded, yet 
v whom just now he could not help admiring. 
Kinraid groaned with impatience at seeing 
one, free to move with quick decision, so slow and 
dilatory. 

"Come on, then," cried the sailors, "or well 
take you too on board, and run you up and down 
the mainmast a few times. Nothing like life 
aboard ship for quickening a land-lubber." 

"Yo'd better take him and leave me," said 
Kinraid, grimly. "I've been taught my lesson, 
and seemingly ho has his yet to learn." 

"His majesty isn't a schoolmaster to neai 
scholars, but a jolly good captain to need men," 
replied the leader of the gang, eying Philip nev- 
: crtheless, and questioning within himself howfar, 
with only two other available men, they durst 
venture on his capture as well as the specksion- 
eer's. It might be done, he thought, even though 
there was this powerful captive aboard, and the 
boat to manage too , but, running his eye over 
Philip's figure, he deeided that the tall, stooping 
fellow was never cut out for a sailoiL and that he 
should get small thanks if he caprored him, to 
pay him for the possible risk of losirig the other, 
or eise the mere fact of being a landsman was of 
as little consequence to the press-gang as the pro- 
tecting papers which Kinraid had vainly.showed. 
"Yon fellow wouldn't have been worth his 
grog this many a day, and be d— d to you," said 
he, catching Hepburn by the Shoulder, and giv- 
ing him a push. Philip stumbled over some- 
thing in this, his forced run. He looked down ; 
his foot had caught in Kinraid's hat, which had 
dropped off in the previous struggle. In the 
band that went round the low crown a ribbon 
wag knotted — a piece of that same ribbon which 
Philip had chosen out, with such tender hope, to 
give to Sylvia for the Corneys' party on New 
F 
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Year's Eve. He knew every delicate thread that 
made up the brier-rose pattern ; and a spasm of 
hatred toward Kinraid contracted his heart. He 
had been almost relenting into pity for the man / 
captured before his eyes ; now he abhorred him. 

Kinraid did not speak for a minute or two. 
The sailors, who had begun to take him into fa- 
ror, were all agog with curiosity to hear the 
message to his sweetheart, which they believed 
he was going to send. Hepburn's pereeptions, 
quickened with his vehement agitation of soul, 
were aware of this feeling of theirs, and it in- 
creased his rage against Kinraid, who had ex- 
posed the idA of Sylvia to be the subjeet of ri- 
bald whispers. But the specksioneer cared little 
what others said or thought about the maiden 
whom he yet saw before his closed eyelids as she 
stood watohing hiA from the Haytersbank Gul- 
ley, waving her hands, her handWchief, all in 
one passionate farewell. ™ 

" What do yo' want wi' me ?" asked Hepburn 
at last, in a gloomy tone. If he could have 
helped it, he would have kept silence tili Kinraid 
spoke first ; but he could no longer endure the 
sailors' nudges, and winks, and jests among them- 
selves. 

"Teil Sylvia," said Kinraid— 

"There's a smart name for a sweetheart," ex- 
claimed one of the men; but Kinraid went 
straight on — 

"What yo've seen ; how I've been pressed by 
this cursed gang." 

" Civil words, messmate, if you please. Syl- • 
via can't abide cursing and swearing, I'm sure. 
We're gentlemen serving his majesty on board 
the Alcestis, and this proper young fellow shall be 
helped on to more honor and glory than he'd 
ever get bobbing for whales. Teil Sylvia this, 
with my love ; Jack Carter's love, if she's anx» 
ious about my name." 

One of the sailors laughed at this rüde humoT ; 
another bade Carter«, hold his stupid tongue. 
Philip hated him in his heart. Kinraid hardly 
heard him. He was growing faint with the heayy 
blows he had reeeived, the stunning fall he had 
met with, and the reaction from his dogged self- 
control at first. 

Philip did not speak%or move. 

"Teil her," continued Kinraid, ronsing him- 
self for another effort, "wnat yo've seen. Teil 
her I'll come back to her. Bid her not forget 
the great oath we.took together this morning , 
she's as much my wife as if we'd gone to church ; 
I'll come back and marry her afore long." 

Philip said sömething inarticulately. 
. " Hurra !" cried Carter, " and I'll be best man. 
Teil her, too, that I'll have an eye on her sweet- 
heart, and keep him from running after other 
girls." 

" Yo'll have yo'r hands füll, then," muttered 
Philip, his passion boilingpver at the thought of 
having been chosen out from among. all men to 
convey such a message as Kinraid's to Sylvia. 

" Make an end of yo'r d — d yarnsf and be off," 
säid thÄ man who had been hurt by Kinraid, and 
who haa sat apart and silent tili now. 

Philip turned away ; Kinraid raised himself 
and cried after him, 

" Hepburn, Hepburn ! teil her — " what he add- 
ed Philip could not hear, for the words were lost 
before they reached him in the Qufcw^L^ss«». <& 
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wind down thc gnlley, with which mingledtnT 
closer sound that filled his ears of bis own hurry- 
ing blood surging up into his brain. He was 
conscion8 that bc had said sometbing in reply to 
Kinraid's adjnration that he would deliver his 
inessage to Sylvia at the vcry time when Carter 
had stnng him into fresh anger by the allasion to 
the possibility of the specksioneer's " running afu 
er other girls," for, for an instant, Hepbura had 
been touched.by the contrast of circnmstances. 
Kinraid an hour or two ago— Kinraid a banished 
N man ; for in those days an impressed sailor might 
lingcr out years on some foreign Station, far from 
those he loved, who all this time remained Ig- 
norant of his crnel fate. 

But Hepburn began to wonder what he him- 
self had said — how much of a promise he had 
raade to deliver those last passionate words of 
Kinraid's. He could not recollect how much, 
how little henad said ; he knew he had spokcn 
hoarsely and low almost at the same time as 
Carter had uttered his loud joke. Bat he doubt- 
ed if Kinraid had canght his words. 

And then the dread Inner Creature, who lnrks 
in each of our hearts, arose and said, " It is as 
well: a promise given is a fetter to the giver. 
But a promise is not given when it has not been 
received. ,, 

At a sudden impulse, he turned apain toward 
the shore when he had crossed the bridge, and 
almost ran toward thc verge of the land. Thcn 
he threw himself down on thc soft finc turf that 
- grew on the margin of the cliffs ovcrhanging thc 
sea, and commanding an extent. of view toward 
the north. His face supported by his hands, he 
looked down upon the blue rippling ocean,flash- 
ing, here and there, into the sunlight in long, 
glittering lines. The boat was still in the dis- 
tance, making her swift, silent way, with long, 
regulär bounds, to* the tender that lay in the off- 
ing. 

Hepburn feit insecnre, as in a nightmaro 
dream, so long as the boat did not reach her im- 
mediate destination. His contracted eycs could 
see four minute figures rowing with ceaseless mo- 
tion, and a fifth sat at the heim. But he kncw 
there was a sixth, unseen. lying, bound and help- 
less, at the bottom of thAoat, and his fancy kept 
expecting this man to 6tart up and break his 
bonds, and overcome all the others, and return 
to the shore — free and triumphant. 

It was by no fault of Hepburn's that the boat 
sped well away ; that she was now alongside the 
tender, dancing on the waves ; now emptied of 
her crew ; now hoisted up to her place. No 
fault of his ; and yet it took him some time be- 
fore he could reason himself into the belief that 
his mad, feverish wishes not an hour before — his 
wild prayer to bc rid of his rival, as he himself 
had scrambled onward over the rocks alongside 
of Kinraid's path on tfce sands — had not compel- 
led the event. 

"Anyhow," thought he, as he rose np, "my 
prayer is granted. God be thanked !" 

Once more he looked out toward the ship 
She had spread her beautiful great sails, and, was 
standing out to sea in the glittering path of the 
descending sun. 

He saw that he had been delayed on his road, 
and had lingered long. He shook his stiffened 
limbs, shonldered his knapsack, and prepared to 
walk ob to H&rtlepool aa swiftly as he could. 



CHAPTERXIX. 

AM IMFOÄTAHT MISSION. 

Philip was too Ute for the coach he had hopd 
to go by, but there was another that left at night, 
and which reached Newcastle in the forenoon, 
so that, bv the loss of a night's sleep, he might 
overtake his lost time. But, restless and mis- 
erable, he could notpstop in Hartlepool longer 
than to get some nasty food at the inn from 
wttfch the coach started. He acquainted himself 
with the names of the towns through which it 
would pass, and the inns at which it would stop, 
and left word that the coachman was to be on 
the look-out for him - and pick him np at some 
of these places. 

He was thoroughly worn out before this hap- 
pened— too much tired to gain any sleep in the 
coach. When he reached Newcastle, he went 
to engage his passage in the next London-bound, 
smack, and then directed his Steps to Bobinson's, 
in the Sidc, to make all the inquiries he could 
think of respecting the plow his uncle wanted to 
know about. 

So it was pretty late in the afternoon, indeed 
almost evcning, before he arrived at the small 
inn on the quay-side where he intended to sleep. 
It was but a rough kind of place, frequented 
mostly by sailors ; he had been recommended to 
it by Daniel Robson, who had known it well in 
former days. The accommodation in it was, 
however, clean and homely, and the people keep- 
ing it were respectable enough in their way. 

Still Hepburn was rather repelled by the ap- 
pcarance of the sailors who sat drinking in the 
bar, and hc asked, in a low voice, if there was 
not another room. The woman stared in sur- 
prise, and only shook her head. Hepburn went 
to a separate table, away from the roaring fire, 
which on this cold Maren evening was the great 
attraction, and called for food and drink. Then, 
secing that the other men were eying*him with 
the social idea of speaking to him, he asked for * 
pen, and ink, and paper, with the intention of 
defeating their purpose by preoecupation on his 
part. But when the paper came, the new pen, 
the unused thickened ink, he hesitated long be- 
fore he began to write, and at last he slowly put 
down the words, 

"Dear and h onored Uncle — * f 

There was a pause ; his meal was bronght and 
hastily swallowed. Even while he was eating it 
he kept occasionally touching/up the letters of 
theße words. When he had drunk a glass of ale 
he began again to write ; fluently this time, for 
he was giviy an aecount of the plow. Then 
came another long stop ; he^was weighing in his 
own mind what he should *say about Kinraid. 
Once he thought for a second of writing to Syl-' 
via herseif, and telling her — how much? She 
might treasure up her lover*s words like grains 
of gold, while they were lighter than dust in their 
meaning to Philip's mind ; words wlpch such as 
the specksioneer used to beguile and lead astray 
silly women. It was for him to prove his con- 
stancy by action ; and the chances of his giving 
such proof were infinitesimal in Philip's estjma- 
tion. But should the latter mention the bare 
fact of Kinraid's impressment to Robson ? That 
would have been the natural course of things, 
remembering that the last time Philip had seen 
eUheithey\yer^mea^\io\\i«'ftCÄm^sv.iv^. T^«c* 
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ty times he put his pen to the paper with the 
*'• intention of relating briefiy the event that had 
c , befallen Kinraid, and as often he stopped as 
v though the first word would be irrevocable. 
~ While he thus sat pen in hand, thihking himself 
.! wiser than conscience, and looking on beyond 

* the next step which she bade him takö into an 
indefinite future, he caught some fragments of 

11 the sailors' talk at the other end of the room, 
a: which made him listen to their words. They 
TC Xwere speaking of that very Kinraid, the thought 
?■ of whom filled his own mind like an actual pres- 
a ' ence. In a rough, careless way, they spoke of 
?' the specksioneer with admiration enough for his 
u ' powers as a sailor and harpooner, and from that 

, they passed on to jesting mention of his power 
"*■ s among women, and one or two girls' names were 
^ : spoken of in connection with him. Hepburn 
E* silently added Annie Coulson and Sylvia Robson 
*^ to this list, and his cheeks turned paler as he did 

; so. Lonjr/ after they had done speaking abdut 
^ Kinraid, after they had paid their shot and gone 
tt away, he sat in the same attitude, thinking bit- 
ter thonghts. 
s The people of the house prepared for bed. 

* Their silent guest took no heed of their mute 
» signs. At length the landlord spoke to him, and 
e he started, gathered his wits together with an 
'i effort, and prepared to retire with the rest. But, 
* before he did so, he signed and directed the let- 

ter to his unclc^leaving it still open, however, in 

5 «case some sudden feeling should prompt him to 

: add a postscript. The landlord volunteered the' 

Information that the lettep his guest had been 

writing must be posted early the next morning 

- if it was going south, as the mails in that direc- 

tion only left Newcastle every other day. 

All night long Hepburn wearied himself with 
passionate tossings, prompted by stinging recol- 
lection. Toward morning he feil into a dead 
sound sleep. He was roused by a hasty knock- 
ing at the door. It was broad, füll daylight ; he 
had overslept himself, and the smack was leav- 
ing by the early tide. He was even now sum- 
moned on board. He dressed, wafered his letter, 
and rushed with it to the neighboring post-office ; 
and, without caring to touch the breakfast for 
which he paid, he embarked. Once on board, 
he experienced the relief which it always is to an 
undecided man, and generally is at first to any 
one who has been paltcring with duty, when cir- 
cumstances decide for him. In the first case, it 
is pleasant to be relieved from the bürden of 
decision ; in the second, the responsibility seems 
to be shifted on to impersonal events. 

And so Philip sailed out of the mouth of the 
Tyne on to the great open sea. It would be a 
week before the smack reached London, even if 
she pursued a tolerably straight course ; but she 
had to keep a sharp look-out after possible im- 
pressment of her crew ; and it was not until after 
many dodges and some adventures that, at the 
end of a fortnight from the time of his leaving 
Monkshaven, Philip found himself safely housed 
in London, and ready to begin the delicate piece 
of work which was given to him to do. 

He feit himself fully capable of unraveling 
each clew to Information, and deciding on the 
value of the knowledge so gained. Bat, during 
the leisure of the voyage, he had wisely determ- 
ined to communicate every thing he learned 
about Dickinson — in sbort, every step he took in 



the matter, by letter to his employers. And thus 
his mind, both in and out of his lodgings, might 
have appeared to have been fully oecupied with 
the concerns of ethers. 

But there were times when the miserable lux- 
ury of dwelling upon his own affairs was his — 
when he lay down in his bed tili he feil into 
restless sleep ; when the point to which his Steps 
tended in his walks was ascertained. Then he 
gave himself up to memory, and regret which 
often deepene^ into despair, and but seldom was 
cheered by hope. 

. He grew so impatient of the ignoranqe in which 
he was kept — for in those days of heavy postage 
any correspondence he might have had on mere 
Monkshaven intelligence was very limited — as 
to the affairs at Haytersbank, that he cut out an 
advertisement respedting some new kind of plow 
from a newspaper that lay in the chop-house 
where he usually dined, and, rising early the 
next morning, he employed the time thus gained 
in going round to the shop where these new 
plows were sold. 

That night he wrote another letter to Daniel 
Robson, with a long aecount of the merits of the 
implements he had that day seen. With a sick 
heart and a hesitating hand, he wound up with 
a message q£ regard to his aunt and to Sylvia ; an 
expressiori of regard. which he dared not make 
as warm as he wished, and which, consequently, 
feil below the nsual mark attained by such mes- 
sages, and would have appeared to any one who 
cared to think about it as cold and formal. 

When this Jetter was dispatched, Hepburn be- 
gan to wonder what he had hoped for in writing 
it. He knew that Daniel could write — or rath- 
er that he could make stränge hieroglyphics, the 
meaning of which puzzled others and often him- 
self; but these pen-and-ink signs were seldom 
employed by Robson, and never, so far as Philip 
knew, for the purpose of letter-writing. But still 
he craved so for news of Sylvia — even for a sight 
of paper which she had seen, and perhaps tonch- 
ed — that he thought all his trouble about the 
plow (to say nothing of the one-and-twopence 
postage which he had prepaid in order to make 
sure of his lAter's reeeption in the frugal house- 
hold at Haytersbank) well lost for the mere 
chance of his uncle's caring enough for the intel- 
ligence to write in reply, or even to get some 
friend to write an answer ; for, in such case, per- 
haps, Philip migHt .see her name mentioned in 
some way, even though it was only that she sent 
her duty to him. 

But the post-office was dumb ; no letter came - 
from Daniel Robson. Philip heard, it is true, 
from his employers pretty frequently on bnsi- 
ness, and he feit sure they would have named it 
if any ill had befallen his uncle's family, for they 
knew of the relationship and of his intimaey there. 
They generally ended their formal letters with 
as formal a summary of Monkshaven news ; but 
there was never a mention of the Robsons, and 
that of itself was well, but it did not soothe Phil- 
ip's impatient curioslty. He had never confided 
his attachment to his cousin to any one ; it was 
not jus way ; but he sometimes thought that if 
Couftn had not taken his present appointment 
to a confidential piece of employment so ill, he 
would have written to him and asked him to qc^ 
up to Hayte**\Ä\v^*Tm^^\^x\s^ 
\iuey «XL'?!«^ 
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All this time he was transacting the affair on 
which he had beeil seilt with groat skill ; and, 
indeed, in several ways, he was qnietly laying the 
fonndation for enlarging the business in Monks- 
hären. Naturally grave and quiet, and slow to 
■peak, he impressed those who saw him with the 
idea of greater age and experience than he really 
poesessed. Indeed, those who «jncoantered him 
in London thonght he was abaMbed in the busi- 
ness of money-making. Yet, Defore the time 
came when he conld wind up affairs and return 
to Monkshaven, he would have given all he pos- 
sessed for a letter from his uncle, telling him some- 
thing about Sylvia; for he still hoped to hear 
from Robson, although he knew that he hoped 
against reasoh. But we often convince ourselves 
by good argument that what we wish for need 
never have been expected ; and then, at the end 
of our reasoning, find that we might have saved 
ourselves the trouble, for that our wishes are un- 
touched, and are as strong enemies to our peace 
of mind as ever. Hepburn's balked hope was 
the Mordecai sitting in Haman's gate; all his 
Bnccess in his errand to London, his well-doing 
in worldly affairs, was tasteless, and gave him no 
pleasure, because of this blank and void of all in- 
telligence concerning Sylvia. 
v And yet he came back with a letter from the 
Fosters in his pocket, curt, yet expressive of deep 
gratitude for his discreet Services in London; 
and at another time— in fact, if Philip's life had 
been ordered differently to what it was — it might 
have given this man a not unworthy pleasure to 
remember that, without a penny of his own, sim- 
ply by diligence, honesty, and faithful quick- 
sightedness as to the interests of his masters, he 
had risen to hold the promise of being their snc- 
ceasor, and to be ranked by them as a trusted 
friend. 

As the Newcastle smack neared the shore on 
her voyage home, Hepburn looked wistfully out 
for the faint gray outline of Monkshaven Friory 
against the sky/and the well-known cliffs, as if 
the masses of inanimate stone. could teil him any 
news of Sylvia. 

In the streets of Shields, juft after landmg, he 
encountered a neighbor of the Roftsons and an 
acquaintance of his own. By this honest man 
he was welcomed as a great traveler is welcomed 
on his return from a long voyage, with many 
hearty good shakes of the hand, much repetition 
of kind wishes, and offers to treat him to drink. 
Yet, from some insurmounlable feeling, Philip 
avoided all mention of the family who were the 
" principal bond between the honest farmer and 
- himself.- He did not know why, but he could not 
bear the shock of first hcaring her name in the 
open street or in the rough public house. And 
thus he shrank from the intelligence he craved 
.to hear. 

Thus he knew no more about the Robsons 
when he returned to Monkshaven than he had 
done on the day when he had last seen them ; 
and, of course, his first task there was to give a 
long vivd voce account of all his London proceed- 
ings to the two brothers Foster, who, considering 
that they had heard the resnlt of every thing by 
letter, seemed to take an insatiable interwt in 
details. 

He could hardly teil why, but, even when re- 

leased from the Fosters' parlor, he was unwilling 

fo to Haytersbank Farm. It was late, it is 



true, but on a May evening even country peo 
keep up tili eight or nine o'clock. Perhapi 
was because Hepburn was still in his traveUti 
ed dress, having gone straight to the shop od 
arrival in Monkshaven. Perhaps it was been 
if be went this night for the short half hour 
tervening before bedtime, he would have no < 
cuse for paying a longer visit on the followi 
evening. At any rate, he proeeeded straight 
Alice Rose's, as soon as he had finished bis : 
terview with his employers. 

Both Hester and Coulson had given him th 
welcome home in the shop, which they had, bc 
ever, left an hour or two before him. 

Yet they gave him a fresh greeting, ahnest c 
in which surprise was blended, when he came 
his.lodgings. Even Alice seemed gratified 
his spending tiiis first evening with them, as 
she had thought it might have been otherwi 
Weary though he was, he exerted himself to ta 
and to relate what he had done and seen in Ix 
don, as far as he could without breaking cor 
dence with his employers. It was something 
see the pleasure he gave to his anditors, althoo 
there were several mixed feelings in their mü 
to produce the expression of it which gratif 
him. Coulson was sorry for his former ung 
erous reeeption of the news that Philip was { 
ing to London ; Hester and her mother each 
crefly began to-feel as if this evening was likero 
happy evenings of old, before th# Robsons ca. 
to Haytersbank Farm ; and who knows wl 
faint delicious hopes this resemblance may ] 
have suggested ? 

While Philip, restless and excited, feeling tl 
he could not sleep, was.glad to pass away 
waking hours that must intervene before to^m 
row night, at times he tried to make them t 
of what had happened in Monkshaven during 
absence; but all had gone on in an eventl 
manner, as far as he could gather ; if they kr 
of any thing affecting the Robsons, they avou 
speaking of it to him ; and, indeed, how lii 
likely were they ever to have heard their nai 
while he was away ? 



CHAPTER XX. 

LOVED AND LOST. 

Philip walked toward the Robsons' farm 1 
a man in a dream, who has every thing arot 
him aecording to his wish, and yet is consci 
of a secret mysterious inevitable drawback to 
enjoyment. Hepburn did not care to thinl 
would not realize what this drawback, which m 
not have been mysterious in his case, was. 

The May evening was glorious in light t 
shadow. The crimson sun warmed up the ch 
northern air to a semblance of pleasant h€ 
The spring sights and sounds were all about ; 
lambs were bleating out their gentle wearin 
before they sank to rest by the side of their mo 
ers ; the linnets were chirping in every bush 
golden gorse that grew out of the stone wal 
the lark was singing her good-night in the cloi 
less sky before she dropped down to her nest 
the tender green wheat— all spoke of broodi 
peace ; but Philip's heart was not at peace. 

Yet he was going to proclaim his good fortir 
His masters had that day publicly announced tl 
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Coulson and he were to be thetf-gttöcessors, and 
he had now arrived at that longed-for point in 
his business when he had resolved to openly 
speak of his love to Sylvia, and might openly 
strive to gain her love. But.alas! thefulfill- 
v ment of that wish of his had lagged sadly be- 
bind. He was placed as far as he could, even 
in his most sanguine moments, have hoped to 
be as regarded business, but Sylvia was as far 
from his attainment as ever — nay, farther. 
Still, the great obstacle was removed in Kin- 
raid's impressment. Philip took upon himself 
to decide that, with such a man as the speck- 
sioneer, absence was equivalent to faithless 
forgetfulness. He thought that he had just 
grounds for this decision in the account he had 
heard of Kinraid's behavior to Annie Coulson ; 
to the other nameless young girl, her successor 
in his fickle heart ; in the ribald talk of the 
sailors in the Newcastle public house. It would 
be well for Sylvia if she could forget as quickly ; 
and, to promote this oblivion, the name of her 
lover should never be brought up, either in 
praise or blame. And Philip would be patient 
and enduring, all the time watching over her, 
and laboring to win her reluctant love. 

There she was ! He saw her as he stood at 
the top of the litjtle hill-path leading down to 
the Robsons' door. She was out of doors, in 
the garden, which, at some distance from the 
house, sloped up the bank on 'the opposite aide 
of the gully ; much too far off to be spoken to 
— not too far off to be gazed at by eyes that 
caressed her every movement. How well Philip 
knew that garden; placed long ago by some 
tenant of the farm on a southern slope ; walled 
in with rough moorländ stones; planted with 
berrybushes for use, and souttiernwood and 
sweet-brier for sweetness of smell. When the 
Robsons had first come to Haytersbank, and 
Sylvia was scarcely more than a pretty child, 
how well he remembered helping her with the 
arrangement of this garden, laying out his few 
spare pence in hen-and-chicken daisies at one 
time, in flower-seeds at another; again in a 
rose-tree in a pot. He knew how his unaccus- 
tomed hands had' labored with the spade at 
forming a little primitive bridge'over the beck 
in the hollow before wiuter streams should 
make it too deep for fording ; . how he had cut 
down branches of the mountain ash and covered 
them over, yet decked with their scarlet ber- 
ries, with sods of green turf, beyond which the 
brilliancy crept out; but now it was months 
and years since he had been in that garden, 
which had lost its charm for Sylvia, as she 
found the bleak sea-winds came up and blighted 
all endeavors at cultivating more than the most 
useful things — pot-herbs, marigolds, potatoes, 
onions, and such-like. Why did she tarry there 
now, standing quite motionless up by the high- 
est bit of wall, looking over the sea, with her 
hand shading her eyes ? Quite motionless, as 
if ßhe were a stone statue. He began to wish 
she would move — would look at him — but 
any way that she would move, and not stand 
gazing thus over that great dreary sea. 

He went down the path with an impatient 
step, and entered the house-place. There sat 
his aunt spinning, and apparently as well as 
ever. He could hear his uncle talking to Kes- 
ter in the neighboring ahippon ; all was well in 



the household. Why was Sylvia standing in 
the garden in that stränge quiet way? 

"Why, lad! thou'rt a sight for sair eenl" 
said his aunt, as she stood up to welcome him 
back. " An, when didst ta come, eh ? but thy 
uncle will be glad to see thee, and to hear thee 
talk about yon plews; he's thought a deal o' 
thy letters. 111 go call him in." ♦ 

"Not yet," said Philip, stopping her in her 
progress towardthe door. " He's bufiy talking 
to Kester. Pm in no haste to be gone. I can 
stay a couple of hours. Sit down, and teil me 
how you are yourseF — and how every thing is. 
And I've a deal to teil you." 

" To be sure — to b# sure. To think thou's 
been in Lunnon sin' I saw thee ! well, to be 
sure ! There's a vast o' Coming and going i' 
this world. Thou'll mind yon specksioneer lad, 
him • was cousin to t' Corneys — Charlev Kin- 
raid?" t 

Mind him t As if he could forget him. 

" WeU ! he's dead and gone." 

" Dead ? Who told you ? I don't under- 
stand," said Philip, in stränge bewilderment. 
Could Kinraid have tried to escape after all, 
and been wounded, killed in the attempt? If 
not, how should they know he was dead? 
Missing he might be, though how this should 
be known was stränge, as he was supposed 
to be sailing to the Greenland seas. But dead ! 
What did they mean ? At Philip's worst mo- 
ment of hatred he had hardly dared to wish 
him dead. 

"Dunnot yo' mention it afore our Sylvia; 
we niver speak on him to her, for she takes it a 
deal to heart, though I'm thinking it were a 
good thing for her ; for he'd got ahold of her — 
he had on Bessy Corney too, as her mother 
telled me ; not that I iver let on to them as 
Sylvia frets after him, so keep a calm sough, 
my lad. It's a girl's fancy — just a kind o' 
calf-love — let it go by; and it's well for her 
he's dead, though it's hard to say so on a 
drowned man." 

"Drowned!" said Philip. "How do you ' 
know ? " half hoping that the poor drenched, 
swollen body might have been found, and thus 
all questions and dilemmas solved. Kinraid 
might have struggled overboard with ropes or 
handcuffs on, and so have been drowned. 

"Eh, lad! there' s no misdoubting it. He 
were thought a deal on by t' captain o' t' ürar 
nia ; and when he niver came back on t' day 
when she ought for to have sailed, he sent 
to Kinraid's people at Cullercoats, and they 
sent to Brunton's i' Newcassel, and they knew 
he'd been here. T' captain put off saifing for 
two or three days, that he might ha 1 that much 
law ; but when he heard as Kinraid were not at 
Corneys', but had left 'em a'most on to a week, 
he went off to them Northern seas wi' t' next 
best specksioneer he could find. For there's 
no use speaking ill on t' dead; an' though I 
couldn't abear his Coming for iver about t' • 
house, he were a rare good specksioneer, .as 
Pve been told." 

" But how do you know he was drowned ? " 
said Philip, feeling guiltily disappointed at his 
aunt' s story. 

" Why, lad, I'm a'most ashamed to teil thee,' 
I were sore put out mysel' ; but Sylvia were so 
broken-hearted like I couldn't cast it up to hat 
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as I ahould ha* liked : the silly las* had gone and 
gi'en him a bit of ribbon, as many a one knowed, 
for it had been a vast noticed and admired that 
evening at the Corneys' — New Yeas's Eye I 
think it were — and t' poor vain peacock had 
tied it on his hat, ao that when V tide — hist ! 
there's Sylvia Coming it at t' back door ; never 
let ort," and in a forced made-up voice she in- 
quired aloud, for hitherto she had been speaking 
almost in a whisper, 

" And didst ta see King George an' Queen 
Charlotte ?" 

Philip could not answer — did not hear. His 
soul had gone out to meet Sylvia, who entered 
with quiet slowness qnite unlike her former 
seif. Her face was wan and white; her gray 
eyes seemed larger, and füll of dumb, tearless 
sorrow ; she came up to Philip, as if bis being 
there touched her with no surprise, and fjave 
him a gentle greeting, as if he weif a familiär 
indifferent person whom she had seen but yes- 
terday. Philip, who had recollected the quarrel 
they had had, and about Kinraid too, the very 
last time they had met, had expected some 
trace of this remembrance to linger in her looks 
and speech to him. But there was no such 
sign; her great sorrow had wiped away all 
anger, almost all memory. Her mother looked 
at her anxiously, and then said in the same 
manner of forced cheerfulness which she had 
used before, 

"Here's Philip, lass, a' füll o 1 Lunnon; call 
thy father in, an' we'll hear a' about t' new- 
fangled plews. It will be rare an' nice a' sitting 
together again." 

Sylvia, silent and docile, went out to the 
shippon to obey her mother's wish. Bell Rob- 
son leaned forward toward Philip, misinterpret- 
ing the expression on his face, which was guilt 
as much as sympathy, and checked the possible 
repentance which might have urged him on at 
that moment to teil all he knew, by saying, 
" Lad ! it's a' for t' best He were noan good 
v enough for her ; and I misdoubt me he were 
only playing wi' her as he'd done by others. Let 
her a-be, let her a-be ; she'll come round to be 
thankful." 

Bobson bustled in with loud welcome ; all the 
louder and more talkatiye because he, like his 
wife, assumed a cheerful manner before Sylvia. 
Yet he, unlike his wife, had many a secret re- 

§ret over Kinraid's fate. At firet, while merely 
le fact of his disappearance was known, Daniel 
Robson ha^Jut on the truth, and had stuck to 
his opinion that the cursed press-gang were at 
the bottom of it. He had backed his words by 
many an oath, and all the more because he had 
not a Single reason to give that applied to the 
present occasion. No one on the lonely coast 
had remarked any sign of the presence of the 
inen-of-war, or the tenders that accompanied 
them, for the purpose of impressment on the 
king's ßhips. At Shields, and at the mouth qf 
the Tyne, where they lay in greedy wait, the 
owners of the Urania had caused strict search 
to be made for their skilled and protected 
specksioneer, but with no success. All this 
positive evidence in contradiction to Daniel 
Robson's opinion only made him cling to it the 
more, until the day when the hat was found on 
the shore with Kinraid's name written out large 
~*d fair in the inside, and the telltale bit of rib- 



bon knottcd in läe band. Then Daniel, by a 
sudden revulson, gave up every hope ; it never 
entered his mind that it could have fallen off by 
any accident. No ; now Kinraid was dead and 7 
drowned, and it was a bad Job, and the sooner 
it could be forgotten the better for all parties; 
and it was well no one knew how far it had 
gone with Sylvia, especially now since Bessy 
Corney was crying her eyes out as if he had been 
engaged to her. So Daniel said nothing to his 
wife about the mischief that had gone on in her 
absence, and never spoke to Sylvia about the 
affair ; only he was more than usually tender to 
her in his rough way, and thought, morning, 
noon, and night, on what he could do to give 
her pleasure, and drive away all recollection of 
her ül-starred love. 

To-night he would have her sit by him while 
Philip told his stories, or heavily answered ques- 
tions put to him. Sylvia sat on a stool by her 
fathert knee holding one of his hands in both 
of here; and presently she laid down her head 
upon them, and Philip saw her sad eyes looking 
into the flickering firelight with long unwinking 
stare, showing that her thoughts were far dis- 
tant. He could hardly go on with his tales of 
what he had seen and what done, he was so M 
of pity for her. Yet, for all his pity, he had 
now resolved never to soothe her with the 
knowledge of what be knew, nor to deliver the 
m'essage sent by her false lover. He feit like a 
mother withholding something injurious from 
the foolish wish of her plaining child. 

But he went' away without breathing a word 
of his good fortune in buainess. The telling of 
such kind of good fortune seemed out of place 
this night, when the thou%ht of death and the 
loss of friends seemed to brood over the house- 
hold, and cast its shadow there, obscuring for 
the time all worldly things. 

And so the great piece of news came out in 
the ordinary course of gossip, told by some ' 
Monkshaven friend to Robson the next market- 
day. For months Philip had been looking for- 
ward to the Sensation which tbe intelligent 
would produce in the farm household as a pre- 
liminary to laying his good fortune at Sylvia's 
feet. And they heard of it, and he away, and 
all chance of his majpng use of it in the manner 
he had intended vanished for the present. 

Daniel was always curious after other people's 
affairs, and now was more than ever bent on 
collecting scraps of news which might possibly 
interest Sylvia, and rouse her out of the State 
of indifference as to every thing into which she 
had fallen. Perhaps he thought that he had 
not acted al together wisely in' allowing her to 
engage herseif to Kinraid, for he was a man apt 
to judge by results ; and, moreover, he had had 
so much reason to repent of the encouragement 
which he had given to the lover whose untimely 
end had so deeply afiected his only child, that 
he was more unwilling than ever that his wife 
should know of the length to which the affair 
had gone during her absence. He even urged 
secrecy upon Sylvia as a personal favor, unwill- 
ing to encounter the silent blame which he openly 
affected to despise. 

" We'll noan fret thy mother by letting on 
how oft he came and went. She'll, maybe be 
thinking he were for speaking to thee, my poor 
lass ; and it would put her out a deal, for ahe'a 
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a woman of a stern mind towarcTTHatlüMüionY. 
And she'll be noan so strong tili sammer weather 
comes, and I'd be loathr to give her aught to 
werrit hersel' about. So thee and me'll keep 
our own coun9el." 

" I wish mother had been here, then she'd ha' 
known all wtfhout my telling her." 

" Cheer up, lass; it's better as it is. Thou'll 
get o'er it sooner for having no one to let on to. 
A myself am noan going to speak on't again." 

No more he did ; but there was a stränge ten- 
derness in his tones when he spoke to her ; a 
half pathetic way of seeking after her, if by any 
chance she was abseilt for a minute from the 
places where he erpected to find her ; a con- 
sideration for her, about this time, in his way 
of bringing back trifling presents, or small 
pieces of news that Be thought might interest 
her, which sank deep into her heart. 

u And what dun ye think a' t' folks is talking 
on i' Monkshaven ?" asked he, almost before he 
had taken off his coat, on the day when he had 
heard of Philip's promotion in the world. 
" Why, missus, thy nephew Philip Hepburn has 
got his name up i' gold letters four inch long 
o'er Fosters* door ! Hirn and Coulson has set 
up shop together, and Fosters is gone out!" 

" That's t' secret of his journey to Lunnun," 
said Bell, more gratifiedthan she chose to sbow. 
• " Four inch long if they're there at all ! I 
heerd on. it at t' Bay Horse first ; but I thought 
yo'd never be satisfied 'bout I seed it wV my 
own eyes. They do say as Gregory Jones, t' 
plumber, got it done i 1 York, for that naught 
eise would satisfy old Jeremiah. It'll be a mat- 
ter o' some hundreds a year ¥ Philip's pocket." 

."There'U be Fosters i' the background, as 
one may say, to take t' biggest share on, t' pro- 
fits," said Bell. 

"Ah, ay, that's but as it should be, for I 
reckon they'll ha' to find t' brass at first, my 
lass !" said he, turning to Sylvia. " A'm fain to 
take thee in to t' town next market-day, just for 
thee t' see 't. A'll buy thee a bonny ribbon for 
thyiiair out o' t* cousin's own shop." 

Some thought of another ribbon which had 
once tied up her hair, and afterward been cut in 
twain, must have crossed Sylvia's mind, for she 
answered, as if she shrank from her father's 
words, 

(t I can not go ; I'm noan wanting a ribbon ; 
Fm much obliged, father, a' t' same." 

Her mother read her heart clearly, and suf- 
fered with her, but never spoke a word of sym- 
pathy. But she went on rather more quickly 
than she would otherwise have done to question 
her husband as to all he knew about this great 
rise of Philip's. Once or twice Sylvia joined in 
with languid curiosity; but presently she be- 
came tired and went to bed. For a few moments 
after she left her parents sat silent. Then 
Daniel, in a tone as if he were justifying his 
daughter, and comforting himself as well as his 
wife, observed that it was almost on for nine — 
tbe evenings were light so long now. Bell said 
nothing in reply, but gathered up her wool, and 
began to arrange the things for night. 

By-and-by Daniel broke the silence by say- 
ing, 

" A thowt at one time as Philip had a fancy 
for our Sylvie." 

For a minute or two Bell did not speak. 



Then, with deeper insight into her daughter's 
heart than her husband, in spite of his greater 
knowledge of the events that had happened to 
affect it, she said, 

44 If thou's thinking on a match between 'em, 
it'll be a long time afore the poor sad wench is 
fit V think on another man as sweetheart." 

" A said naught about sweethearts," replied 
he, as if his wife had reproached him in some 
way. " Women's* allays so füll o' sweethearts 
and matteremony. A oüly said as a'd thowt 
once as Philip had a fancy for our lass, and a 
thjpk so still ; and he'll be worth his two hun- 
der a year afore long. But a never said naught 
about sweethearts." 



CHAPTER XXI? 

A REJECTED SUITOR. 

There were many domestic arrangements to 
be made in connection with the new commercial 
ones which affected Hepburn and Coulson. 

The Fosters, with something of the busybodi- 
ness which is apt to mingle itself with kindly 
patronage, had planned in their own minds that 
the Rose household should IÄ removed alto-* 
gether to the house belonging to the shop ; and 
that Alice, with the assistance of the capable - 
servant, who, at present, managed all Jere- 
miah's domestic affairs, should continue as mis- 
tress of the house, with Philip and Coulson for 
her lodgers. 

But arrangements without her consent did not 
suit Alice at any time, and she had very good 
reasons for declining to accede to this. She was 
not going to be uprooted at her time of life, she 
said, nor would she consent to enter upon a fu- 
ture which might be so uncertain. Why, Hep- 
burn and Coulson were both young men, she 
said, and they were as likely to marry as not ; 
and then the bride would be sure to wish to 
live in the good old-fashioned house at tly 
back of the shop. 

It was in vain she was told by every one con- 
cerned that, in case of such an event, the first 
married partner should take a house of his 
own, leaving her in undisputed possession. She 
replied, with apparent truth, that both might 
wish to marry, and surely the wife of one ought 
to take possession of the house belonging to 
the business ; that she was not going to trust 
herseif to the fancies of young men^ho were 
always, the best of them, going and doihg the 
very thing that was most foolish in the way of 
marriage ; of which State, in fact, she spoke 
with something of acrimonious contempt and 
dislike, as if young people always got mis- 
matobed, yet had not the sense to let older and 
wiser people choose for them. 

"Thou'll not have been understanding why 
Alice Rose spoke as she did this morning," 
said John Foster to Philip, on the afternoon 
succeeding the final discussion of this plan. 
"She was a thinking of her youth, I reckon, 
when she was i well-favored young woman, and 
our Jeremiah was füll of the thought of marry- 
ing her. As he could not have her, he has 
lived a bachelor all his days. But, if I am not 
a vast mistaken, all that he has will go to her 
and to Hester, for all that Heateri&thfe<&&&><& 
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another man. Theo and Coulson should have a 
try for Hester, Philip. I have toid Goulson this 
day of Hester's chances. I told him firet be- 
cause he is my wife's nephew ; but I teil thee 
now, Philip. It would be a good thing for the 
ahop if one of ye was married." 

Philip reddened. Often as the idea of mar- 
riage had come into his mind, this was the flrst 
time it had been gravely suggested to him by 
another. But he replied quieuy enough, 

44 1 don't think Hester Rose has any thought 
of matrimony." 

11 To be eure not ; it is for thee or for William 
Coulson, to make her think. She, maybe, re- 
members enough of her mother's life with her 
father to make her slow to think on such things. 
But it's in her to think on matrimony ; it's in all 
of us." 

"Alice's huriband was dead before I knew 
her," said Philip, rather evading the main sub- 
ject. 

" It was a mercy when he were taken — a 
mercy to them who were left, I mean. Alice 
was a bonny young woman, with a smile for 
every body, when he wed her — a smile for every 
one except our Jeremiah, who never could do 
enough to try and win one from* her. But no, 
ahe would have none of him, but sct her heart 
on Jack Rose, a sailor in a whale ship. And so 
they were married at last, though all her own 
folks were against it. And he was a profligate 
sinner, and went after otlicr women, and drank, 
and beat her. She turned as stiff and as gray 
as thoa seest her now within a year of Hester's 
birth. I believe they'd have perished for want 
and cold mäny a time if it had not been for 
Jeremiah. If she ever guessed where the 
money came from, it must have hurt her pride 
above a bit, for she was always a proud woman. 
But mother's love is stronger than pride." 

Philip feil to thinking ; a generation ago some- 
thing of the same kind had been going on as 
that which he was now living through, quick 
w^th hopes and fcars. A girl beloved by two — . 
nay, those two so identical in occupation as he 
and Kinraid were — Rose identical even in char- 
octer with what he knew of the specksioneer ; a 
girl choosing the wrong lover, and suffering and 
soured all her life in consequence of heu youth's 
mistake ; was that to be Sylvia's lot ? or, rather, 
was she not saved from it by tne event of the' 
impressment, and by the course of silence he 
himself had resolved upon? Then he went on 
to wonder if the lives of one generation were but 
a repetition of the lives of those who had gone 
before, with no Variation but from the internal 
cause that some had greater capacity for suffering 
than others. Would those very circumstances 
which made the interest of his life now, return, 
in due cyclo, when he was dead and Sylvia was 
forgotten? • 

Perplexed thoughts of this and a similar kind 
kept returning into Philip's mind whenever he 
had leisure to give himself up to consideration 
of any thing but the immediate throng of busi- 
ness. And every time he dwelt on this com- 
plication and succession of similar events, he 
emerged from his reverie more and more satis- 
fied with the course he had taken in withhold- 
ihg from Sylvia all knowledge of her lover's 
fate. 

It was settled at longth that Philip was to re- 



movc to Um hoaMe bclonging to the ahop, Co* 
son remainlng with Alice and her dauglto 
But in the course of the summer the latter toM 
his partner that he had offered marriage to H» 
ter on the previous day, and been refused. It 
was an awkward affair altogether, as he liveda 
their housc, and was in daily companioBsbip 
with Hester, who, however, seemed to presem 
her gentle calmness, with only a tinge moretf 
reserve in her manner to Coulson. 

44 1 wish yo* could find out what she hß 
against me, Philip," said Coulson, about a fort- 
night after he had made the proposal. The poor 
young man thought that Hester's composareof 
manner toward liim since the event argued that 
he was not distasteful to her ; and as he was nur 
on very happy terms with Philip, he came cot- 
stantly to him, as if the latter could interpttt 
the meaning of all the little occurrences betrea 
him and his beloved. " Fm o' right age, not 
two months betwixt us ; and there's few ii 
Monkshaven as would think on her wi' better pr» 
pects than me ; and she knows my folks ; we're 
kind o' cousins, in fact; and Td be Ukeara 
to her mother ; and there's none i' Monkshttes 
as can speak again' my character. There'i 
naught between yo 1 and her, is there, Philip?" 

u I ha' telled thee' many a time that she and 
me is like brother and sister. Slie's no more 
thought on me nor I have for her. So be cos* 
tent wi't, for I'se not teil thee again." 

u Don't be vexed, Philip ; if thou knew whit 
it was to be in love, thou'd be always fancyiag 
things, just as I am." 

41 1 might be," said Philip ; " but I dunvot 
think I should be always talking about my frn- 
cies." 

44 1 wunnot talk any more after this once/if 
thou'll just find out fra' thyseF, as it were, whit 
it is she has again me. IM go to chapel forirer 
with her, if that's what she wants. Just ask her, 
Philip." 

44 It's an awkward thing for me to be melling 
wi'," ßaid Hspburn, reluctantly. 

44 But thou said thee and she were like baota- 
er and sister ; and a brother would ask a sister, 
and niver think twice about it." 

" Well, well," replied Philip, " ru see what I 
can do; but, lad, I dunnot think she'll have 
thee. She doesn't fancy thee, and fancy isthree 
parts o* love, if reason is t' other fourth." 

But somehow Philip could not begin on the 
subject with Hester. He did not know why, ex- 
cept that, as he said, "it was so awkward." 
But he really liked Coulson so much as to be 
anxious to do what the latter wished, although 
he was almost convinced that it would be of no 
use. So he watched his opportunity, and found 
Alice alone and at leisure one Sunday evening. 

She was sitting by the window, reading her 
Bible, when he went in. She gave him a curt 
welcome, hearty enough for her, for she was al- 
ways chary in her expressions of pleasure or 
satisfaction. But she took off her hörn specta- 
des and placed them in the book to Jceep her 
place ; and then turning more fully round on 
her chair, so as to face him, she said, 

" Well, lad, and how does it go on ? though 
it's not a day for f ask about worldly thins> 
But I never see thee now but on Sabbath-day, 
and rarely then. Süll we munnot speak o' such 
things on t' Lord's day. So thee muu just say 
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SILVIAS XOVERa 

*1iow f shop is doing, and then weflH&SBfihMch 
. 2 Yaintalk." 

• 3. 44 rp ^^ jg doing majn an > we u ? thank ye, 

**mother. But Coulson could teil yo' o' that any 
?Z! day." 

• " " Td a deal rather hear fra' thee, Philip. 
^Coulson doesn't know how t' manage his own 
=*' business, let alone half the business as it took 

5 John and Jeremiah's heads, ay, and tasked 'em 

too, to manage. I'veno patience wi' Coulson." 

** " Why ? he's a decent young feüW as ever 

* there is in Monkshaven." 

a "He may be. He's noan cut his wisdom- 
<£ teeth yet. But, for that matter, there's other 
*f folks as far fra' sense as he is." 
ü: u Ay, and farther. Coulson mäyn't be so 
*■ bright at all times as he might be, but he's a 
^ steady-goer, and Td back him again' any chap 
« o' his age i' Monkshaven." 
3 «* I know who Fd sooner back in many a thing, 
-*• Philip !" She said it with so muchmeaning that 
e he could not fail to understand that he himself 
n was meant, and he replied, ingenuously enough, 
" If yo'mean me, mother, I'll noan deny that 
a in a thing or two I may be more knowledgeable 
than Coulson. I've had a deal o' time on my 
, ; hands i' my youth, and I'd good schooling as 
e long as father lived." 

• • " Lad, it's not schooling, nor knowledge, nor 
book-learning as carries a man through t' world. 
it's mother-wit. And it's noan schooling, nor 

: knowledge, nor book-learning as takes a young 
: womah. It's summat as camna be put into 
words." 

"That's just what I told Coulson," said Phil- 
ip, quickly. " He were sore put about because 
Hester had gi'en him the bücket; and came to 
me about it." 

u And what did thou say ?" asked Alice, her 
deep eyes gleaming at him as if to read his face 
as well as his words. Philip, thinking he could 
now do what Coulson had begged of him in the 
neatest manner, went on, 
• " I told him I'd help him all as I could—" 

"Thou did, did thou? Well, well, there's 
naught sa queer as folks, that a will say," mut- 
tered Alice, between her teeth. 

" — but that fancy had three parte to do wi' 
love," continued Philip, " and it would be hard, 
maybe, to get a reason for her not fancying him. 
Tet I wish she'd think twice about it ; he's so 
set upon having her, I think he'll do himself a 
mischief wi* fretting, if it goes on as it is." 

" It will noan go on as it is," said Alice, 
with gloomy oracularness. 

44 How not f" asked Philip. Then, receiving 
no answer, he went on : "He loves her true, 
1 and he's within a month or two on. her age, and 
his character^will bear handling on a' sides; 
and his share on t' shop will be worth hundreds 
a year afore long." 

Another pausje. Alice was trying to bring 
down her pride to say something, which she 
could not with all her efforts. 

" Maybe yo'll speak a word for him, mother," 
said Philip, annoyed at her silence. 

" I'll do no such thing. Marriages are best 
made wi'out meliing. How do I know but what 
she likes some one better ?" 

(( Our Hester's not the lass to think on a 
young man unless he's been a-wooing on her. 
And yo' know, mother, as well as I do — %and 
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Coulson does too — she's never given any one 
a chance to woo her ; Irving half her time here, 
and t-other half in the shop, and ne'er speaking 
to no one by the way." 

u I wish thou wouldn't come here troubling 
me on a Sabbath day wi' thy vanity and thy 
worldly talk. I'd liefer by far be in that world 
where there's neitber marrying nor giving in 
marriage, for it's all a moithering mess tiere." 
She turned to the closed Bible lying on the 
dresser, and opened it with a bang. While she 
was adjusting her spectacles on her nose* with 
hands trembling with passion, she heard Phi- 
lip say, 

" I ask yo'r pardon, Pm sure. I couldn't 
well come any other day." 

" It's a' t' same — I care not. But thou might 
as well teil truth. I'll be bound thou's been at 
Haytersbank Farm some day this week ?" 

Philip reddened ; in fact, he had forgotten 
how he had got to consider his frequent Visits 
to the Farm as a regulär piece of occupation. 
He kept silence. 

Alice looked at him with a sharp intelligence 
that read his silence through. \ 

"I thought so. Next time thou thinks to 
thyself *I'm more knowledgeable than Coul- 
son,' just remember Alice Rose's words, and 
they are these : If Coufeon's too thick-sighted 
to see through a board, thou'rt too blind to see 
through a window. As for Coming and speak- 
ing up for Coulson, why, he'll be married to 
some one eise afore the year is out, for all he 
thinks he's so set upon Hester now. Go, thy 
ways, and leave me to my Scripture, and eome 
no more on Sabbath-days wi' thy. vain bab- 
bling." 

So Philip returned from his mission rather 
crest-fallen, but quite as far as ever from u see- 
ing through a glass window." 

Before tiie year was out Alice's prophecy 
was fulfilled. Coulson, who found the position ''' 
of a rejected lover in the same house with the 
girl who had refused him too uncomfortable to 
be endured, as soon as he was convinced that 
his object was decidedly out of his reach, turned 
his attention to some one eise. He did not 
love his new sweetheart as he had done Hester : 
there was more of reason and less of fancy in 
his attachment. But it ended successfulty ; 
and before the first snow feil, Philip was best 
man at his partner's wedding. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

i DKKPENING 8HADOWS. 

But, before Coulson was married, many 
small events happened — small events to all but 
Philip. To him they were as the sun and moon. 
The days when he went up to Haytersbank and 
Sylvia spoke to him, the days when he went 
up and she had apparently no heart to speak 
to any one, but left the room as soon as he 
came, or, never entered it at all, although she 
must have known that he was there — these 
were his alternations from happiness to sor- 
row. 

From her parents he always had a welcome. - 
Oppressed by their daughter's depression of 
spirits, they hailed the comin^ctf *s^ ^ss^s» «^ . 
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a change for her as well as for themselves. The 
former intimaey with the Corneys was in abey- 
ance for all parties, owing to Bessy Corney's 
outspoken grief for the loss of her cousin, as 
if she had had reason to look upon him as her 
lover, whereas Sylvia's parents feit this as a slur 
upon their daughter's cause for grief. But, al- 
- though at this time the members of the two 
families ceased to seek after each other'a Soci- 
ety, nothing was said. The thread of friend- 
ship might be joined afresh at any time, only 
just now it was broken ; and Philip was glad 
of it. Before going to Haytersbank he sought 
' each time for some little present with which to 
make His Coming welcome. And now he wished 
even more than ever that Sylvia had cared for 
learning ; if she had he could have taken her 
many a pretty ballad or story-book, such as 
were then in vogue. He did try her with the 
translation of the Sorrotm of Werther, so popu- 
lär at the time that it had a place in all ped- 
dlera' baskets, with Law's Serious Call, the Pil- 
grirrCs Progress, Klopstock's Messiah, and Pa- 
radise Lost. But she could not read it for her- 
seif; and after turning the leaves languidly 
over, and smiling a little at the picture of 
Charlotte cutting bread and butter in a left- 
handed manner, she put it aside on the shelf 
by the Compleie Farrier ; and there Philip saw 
it, upside down and untouched, the next time 
he came to the farra. 

Many a time during that summer did he turn 
to the few verses in Genesis in which Jacob's 
twice seyen yearg' Service for Rachel is related, 
and 'try and take fresh heart from the reward 
which came to the patriarch's constancy at last. 
After trying books, nosegays, small presents of 
pretty articles of dress, such as suited the no- 
tions of those days, and Unding them all reeeiv- 
ed with the same languid gratitude, he set him- 
self to endeavor to please her in some other 
way. It was time that he should change his 
. tactics ; for the girl was becoming weary of the 
necessity for thanking him, every time he came, 
for sdme little favor or other. She wished he 
would let her alone, and not watch her continu- 
ally with such sad eyes. Her father and mother 
hailed her first signs of impatient petulance to- 
ward him as a return to the old State of things 
before Kinraid had come to disturb the tenor of 
their lives ; for even Daniel had turned against 
the specksioneer, irritated by the Corney8 , loud 
moans over the loss of the man to whom their 
daughter said that she was attached. If Daniel 
wished for him to be alive again, it was mainly 
that the Corneys might be convinced that his 
last visit to the neighborhood of Monkshaven 
was for the sake of the pale and silent Sylvia, 
and not for that of Bessy, who complained of 
Kinraid's untimely death rather as if by it she 
had been cheated of a husband, than for any 
overwhelming personal love toward the de- 
ceased. 

44 If he were after her he were a big black 
scoundrel, that's what he were ; and a wish he 
were alive again to be hung. But a dunnot be- 
lieve it; them Corney lasses were always a 
talking an' a thinking on sweethearts, and niver 
a man crossed t* threshold but they tried him 
on as a husband. An' their mother were no 
better; Kinraid has spoken civil to Bessy as 
• became a lad to a lass, and she makes an ado 



over UL* an m they'd been to church togeät 
not a week ätf ." 

"I dunnot uphold t' CSorneys; but 
Corney — as is Molly Brunton now— oaedi 
speak on this dead man to our Sylvia as if k 
were her sweetheart in old days. Now thed 
no smoke without fire, and Tm thinking i 
likely enough he were one of them fellowi 
is always after some lass or another, and, 
often as not, two or three at a time. Now tat 
at Philip, what a different one he ia. Ba 
niver thought on a woman but our Sylvia, n 
be bound. \ wish he weren't so old-fashkwi 
and faint-hearted." 
. " Ay ! and t' shop's doing a vast o' bosm, 
Pve heard say. He's a deal better eompns 
too, nor he used to be. HeM a way o' pwaA 
ing wi' him as a couldn't abide ; but now h 
takes his glass, an' holds his tpngue, leavo| 
room for wlser men to say their say." 

Such was a conjugal colloquy.aboot da 
time. Philip was gaining ground with Danid, 
and that was something toward wlnning Sylyii'l 
heart; for she was unaware of her fatbri 
change of feeling toward Kinraid, and took i 
his tenderness toward herseif as if they im 
marke of his regard for her lost lover and ü 
sympathy in her loss, instead of which he n 
rather feeling as if it might be a good thof 
after all that the fickle-hearted sailor was deä 
and drowned. In fact, Daniel was verylikei 
child in all the parts of his character. He A 
strongly aflected by whatever was present, td 
apt to forget the absent. He acted on impuk, 
and too often had reason to be sorry for it; M 
he hated his sorrow too much to let it teachha 
wisdom for the future. With all his mdf 
faults, however, he had something in him wiriA 
made him be dearly loved, both by the daugteff 
whom he indulged, and the wife who wai.ii 
fact, superior to him, but whom he imagmei 
that he ruled with a wise and absolute sway. 

Love to Sylvia gave Philip tact. He seenel 
to find out that to please the woman of tili 
household he must pay all possible attention to 
the man; and though he cared little in co» 
parison for Daniel, yet this autumn he was co* 
tinually thinking of how he could please hin 
When he had said or done any thing to gratifjf 
or amuse her father, Sylvia smiled and w* 
kind. Whatever he did was right with hi 
aunt; but even she was unusually glad wha 
her husband was pleased. Still, his progrea 
was slow toward his objeet ; and often he sighed 
himself to sleep with the words (( seven yeait, 
and maybe seven years more." Then in bä 
dreams he saw Kinraid again, sometimes strü 
gling, sometimes sailing toward land, the oiuj 
one on board a swift advancingship, alone (fl 
deck, stern and avenging, tili HuTip ' awoke in 
remorseful terror. 

Such and similar dreams rejurned with 1b 
greater frequency when, in the Novemb« 
of that year, the coast between Hartlepool Mtf 
Monkshaven was overshadowed by the preseno 
of guard-ships, driven south from their statio) 
at North Shields by the resolution which tb 
sailors of that port had entered into to resk 
the press-gang, and the energy with which ther 
had begun to carry out their determination ; fb 
on a certain Tuesday evening yet remembera 
by old inhabitants of North Shields, the sailoi 
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in the merchant Service met togethefafitf J&ST-^ 
powered the press-gang, dismissing them from 
the town with the highest contempt, and with 
their jackets revereed. A numerous mob went 
with them to Chirton Bar, gave them three 
cheers at parting, but vowed to tear them limb 
from limb should they seek to rezenter North 
Shields. But a few days afterward some fresh 
cause of irritation arose, and five lnindred 
sailors, armed with such swords and pistols as 
they could collect, paraded through the town in 
the most riotous manner, and at last attempted 
to seize the tender Eleanor, on some pretext of 
the ill treatment of the impressed men aboard. 
This* endeavor failed, however, owing to the 
energetic conduct of the officers in command. 
Next day this body of sailors set off for New- 
castle; but learning, before they reached the 
town, that there was a strong military and civil 
force prepared to receive them there, they dis- 
persed for the^time, but not before the good Citi- 
zens had received a great fright, the drums of 
the North Torkshire militia beating to arms, 
and the terrified people rushing out into the 
streets to learn the reason of the alarm, and 
some of them seeing the militia, under the 
command of the Earl of Fauconberg, marching 
from the guard-house adjoining New Gate to 
the house of rendezvous for impressed seamen 
in the Broad Chase. 

But a few weeks after, the impressment Serv- 
ice took their revenge for the insults they had 
been subjected to in North Shields. In the 
dead of night a cordon was formed round that 
town by a regiment stationed at Tynemouth 
barracks ; the press-gangs belonging to armed 
vessels lying off Shields harbor were let loose ; 

^ no one within the circle could escape, and up- 
ward of two hundred and fifty men, sailors, 
mechanics, laborers of every description, were 
forced on board the armed ships. Wjth that 
prize they set sali, and' wisely left the place, 
where deep passionate vengeance was sworn 
against them. Not all the dread of an invasion 
by the French could reconcile the people of 
these coasts to the necessity of impressment. 
Fear and confusion prevailed after this to within 
many miles of the sea-shore. A Torkshire gen- 
tleman of rank said that his laborers dispersed 
like a covey of birds because a press-gang was 
reported to haveestablished itself so far inland 

" as Tadeaster ; and they only returned to work 
on the assurance from the Steward of his mas- 
ter'ß protection, but even then begged feave to 
sleep on straw in the stables or out-houses be- 
longing to their landlord, not daring to sleep at 
their own homes. No fish was caught, for the 
fishermen dared not venture out to sea; the 
markets were deserted, as the press-gangs might 
come down on any gathering of men; prices 
were raised, and many were impoverished ; 
many others ruined. For, in the great struggie 
in which England was then involved, the navy 
was esteemed her safeguard, and men must be 
had at any price of money, or suffering, or of in- 
justice. Landsmen were kidnapped and taken 
to London, there, in too many instances, to be 
discharged without redress and penniless, be- 
otose they were discovered to be useless for the 
purpose for which they had been taken. 

Autumn brought back the whaling ships. 
Bat the period of their return was füll of 



anxiety, instead of its being the annual 



time ofrejoieing and feasting; of gladdened 
households, where brave, steady husbands or 
sons returned ; of unlimited and reckless ex- 
penditure, and boisterous joviality among those 
who thought that they had earned unbounded 
Hcense on shore by their six months of com- 
pelled abstinence, In other years this had been 
the time for new and handsome winter clothing • 
for cheerful if humble hospitality ; for the shop 
keepers to display their gayest and best ; for the 
public houses to be crowded ; for the streets to 
be füll of blue jackets, rolling along with merry 
words and open hearts. In other years the 
boiling-houses had been füll of active workers, 
the staithes crowded with barreis, Jhe ship- 
carpenters' yards thronged with seamen and 
captains; not a few men, tempted by high 
wages, went stealthily by back laues 1 to their 
work, clustering together wkh sinister looks, 
glancing round corners, and fearful of every 
approaching footstep, as if they were going on 
some unlawful business instead of true honest 
work. Most of them kept their whaling-knives 
about them, ready for Woody defense if they 
were attacked. The shops were almost desert- 
ed; there was no unnecessary expenditure . by 
the men ; they dared not venture out to buy 
lavish presents for the wife, or sweetheart, or 
little children. The public houses kept scouts 
on the look-out; while fierce men drank and 
swore deep oath9 of vengeance in the bar — men 
who did not maunder in their cups, nor grow 
foolishly merry, but in whom liquor. called 
forth all the desperate, bad passions of human 
nature. 

Indeed, all along the coast of Torkshire, it 
seemed as if a blight hung over the land and - 
the people. Men dodged about their daily 
business with hatred and suspicion in their 
eyes, and many a curse went over the sea to the 
three fatal ships lying motionless at anchor three 
miles off Monkshaven. When first Philip had 
heard in his shop that these three men-of-war 
might be seen lying feil and still on the gray 
horizon, his heart sank, and he scarcely dared 
to ask their names. For if one should be the 
Älcestu; .if Einraid should send word to Sylvia; 
if he should say he was living, and loving, and 
faithful ; if it should come to pass that the fact 
of the undelivered message sent by her lover 
thrqugh Philip should reach Sylvia's ears, what 
would be the position of the latter, not merely 
in her love — that, of course, would be hopeless 
— but in her esteem ? All sophistry vanished ; 
the fear of detection awakened Philip to a sense 
of guilt ; and, besides, he found out that in spite 
of all idle talk and careless slander, he could 
not help believing that Kinraid was in terrible 
earnest when he uttered those passionate words, 
and entreated that they might be borne to Syl- ' 
via. Some instinet told Philip that if the speck- 
sioneer had only flirted with too many, yet that 
for Sylvia Robson hia love was true and vehe- 
ment. Then Philip tried to convince himself 
that from all that was said of his previous char- 
acter, Kinraid was not capable of an . enduring, 
constant attachment ; and with such poor opiate 
to his conscience as he could obtain from this 
notion Philip was obliged to remain content, 
until, a day or two after the first intelligence of 
the preaencö of \b&&& ^ra^fe ää^\ä \s»sröR&^ 
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with Borne trouble and pains, that their names 
were the Megara, the Bellerophon^ and the 
Manöver. 

Then he began to perceive how unlikely it 
was that the Alcesti» should have been lingering 
on this shore all these many months. She was, 
doubtless, gone far away by this time ; she had, 
probably, joined the fleet on the war Station. 
Who could teil what had become of her and her 
crew ; she might have been in battle before now, 
and if so— 

So his previous fancies shrank to nothing, re- 
buked for their improbability, and with them 
vanisbed his self-reproach. Yet there were 
times when the populär attention seemed totally 
absorbeö^by the dread of the press-gang ; when 
no other subject was talked about — hardly, in 
fact, thought about. At such flows of panic, 
Philip had his own private fears lest a flash of 
light should come upon Sylvia, and she should 
suddenly see that Kinraid's absence might be 
accounted for in another waybesides death. But 
when he reasoned, this seemed unlikely. No 
man-of-war had been seen off the coast— -or, if 
Been, had never been spoken about, at the time 
of Kinraid's disappearance. If he had vanished 
this winter time, every one would have been 
convinced that the press-gang had seized upon 
him. Philip had never heard any one breathe 
the dreaded name of the Alcesti». Besides, he 
went on to think, at the farm they are out of 
hearing of this one great weary subject of talk. 
But it was not so, as he became convinced one 
evening. His aunt caught nim a little aside 
while Sylvia was in the dairy, and her husband 
talking in the shippon with Kester. 

44 For good's sake, Philip, dunnot thee bring 
us talk about t' press-gang. If s a thing as has 
got hold on my measter, tili thou'd think him 
possessed. He's speaking perpetual on it i' such 
a way, that thou'd think he were itching to kill 
them a' afore he tasted bread again. He really 
trembles wi 1 rage and passion ; an* »' night its 
just as bad. He Starts up V his sleep, swearing 
and cursing at 'em, tili I'm sometimes afcard 
he'll mak' an end o' me by mistake. And what 
mun he do last night but open out on Charley 
Kinraid, and teil Sylvie he thought m'appen t' 
gang had got hold on him. It might make her 
cry a' her saut tears o'er again." 

Philip spoke, by no wish of his own, but as 
if compelled to speak. 

44 An' who knows but what itfs true?" 

The instant these words had come out of his 
ups he could have bitten his tongue off. And 
yet afterward it was a sort of balm to his con- 
science that he had so spoken. 

44 What nonsense, Philip l" said his aunt; 
a why, these fearsome shipswere far out o* sight 
when he went away, good go with him, and Syl- 
via just getting o'er her trouble so nicely; and 
even my measter went on for to say if the/d 
getten hold on him, he were not a chap to stay 
wT 'em ; he'd gi'en proofs on his hatred to'em, 
time on. He either ha' made off— an' then sure 
enough we should ha' heerd on him somehow — 
them Corneys is füll on him still, and they've a 
deal to do wi' his folk beyond Newcassel— or, 
as my measter says, he were just t* chap to hang 
or drown hissel' sooner nor do aught again. his 
will." 



u Fb* «Ud Sylvia say?" asked Philip, in a 
hoarae, low roice. . 

44 Say ? why, a' she could say was to borst out 
crying, and alter a bit she just repeated her 
feyther'ß words, and said anyhow he was dead, 
for he'd niver Ihre to go to sea wi' a press-gang. 
She knowed him too well for that Thou sees 
she thinks a deal on him for a spirited chap, as 
can do what he will I belie' me she first began 
to think on him time o f t' fightaboard the GW 
Fortune, when Darley were killed, and he would 
seem tame-like to her if he couldn't conquer 
press-gangs, and men-o'-war. She'ssooner think 
on him drowned, as she's ne'er to see him 
again." 

44 It's best so," said Philip ; and then to ealm 
his unusually excited aunt, he promised to 
avoid the subject of the press-gang as much at 
possible. 

But it was a promise very difficult of perform« 
ance, for Daniel Robson was, as Jiis Vife said,, 
like one possessed. He could hardly think of 
any thing eise, though he hknself was occasion- 
ally weary of the same constantly recurringidea, 
and would fain have banished it frorn his mini 
He was toq old a man to be likely to be taken , 
by them ; he had no son to become their victim; 
but the terror of them, which he had braved and 
defied in his youth, seemed to come back and 
take posses8ion of him in his age ; and with the 
terror came impatient hatred. Sinee his wife's 
illness the previous winter he had been a more 
sober man until now. He was never exactly 
drunk, for he had a strong, well-seasoned head; 
but the craving to hear the last news of the ac- 
tione of the press-gang drew him into Monks- 
haven nearly every day at this dead agricultural 
season of the year ; and a public house is gen- 
erally the focus from which gossip radiates; 
and probably the amount of drink thus oon- 
sumed weakened Robson' s power over his mind, 
and caused the concenlration of thought on one 
subject. This may be a physiological explana- • 
tion of what afterward was spoken of as a super- 
natural kind of possession, leading him to his 
doom. 



CHAPTER XXm. 



RETALIATION. 



. The public house that had been chosen by 
the leaders of the press-gang in Monkshaven at 
this time for their rendezvous (or u Randyvow," 
as it was generally pronounced) was an inn of 
poor repute, with a yard at the back which open- 
ed on to.the staith or quay nearest to the open 
sea. A strong, high stone wall bounded this 
grass-grown, mouldy yard on two sides; the 
house, and some unused out-buildings, formed 
the other two. The choice of the place was , 
good enough, both as to Situation, which was 
sufficiently isolated, and yet near to the widen- 
ing river, and as to the character of the land- 
lord : John Hobbs was a failing man, one who 
seemed as if doomed to be unfortunate in all his 
undertakings, and the consequence of all this 
was that he was envious of the more prosperous, 
and willing to do any thing that might bring him 
in a little present success in life. His househoid 
consisted of his wife. her niece, who acted as 
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servant, and an out-of-doors man, a. brother of 
Ned Simpson's, the well-doing butcher, who at 
one time had had a fancy for Sylvia. But the 
one brother was prosperous, the other had gone 
on sinking in life, like him who was now his 
master. Neither Hobbs nor his man Simpson 

v were absoiutely bad men ; if things had gone 
weil with them they might each have been as 
•crupulous and conscientious as their neighbors, 
and even now, supposing the gain in money to 
be equal, they would sooner have done good 
than evil ; but a very small sum was enough to 
tarn the balance. And in a greater degree than 
in most cases was the famous maxim of Roche- 
foucault true with them ; for in the misfortunes 
of their friends they seemed to see some justifi- 
cation of their own. It was blind fate dealing 
out events, not that the events themselves were 
the inevitable consequences of folly or miscon- 
duct. To such men as these the large sum 
offered by'the lieutenant of the press-gang for 

v the aocommodation of the Mariners* Arms was 
Bimply and immediately irresistible. The best 
room in the dilapidated house was put at the 
Service of the commajjding officer of the impress 
Service, and all other arrangements made at his 
desire, irrespective of all the former unprofitable 
Bources of custom and of business. If the rela- 
tives both of Hobbs and of Simpson had not 
been so well known and so prosperous in the 
town, they themselves would have received more 
marks of populär ill opinion than they did dur- 
ing the winter the events of which are now being 
recorded. As it was, people spoke to them 
when they appeared at kirk or at market, but 
held no conversation with them ; no, not although 
they each appeared better dressed than they had 
either of them done for years past, and although 
their whole manner showed a change, inasmuch 
as they had been formerly snarhng and mis- 
anthropic, and were now civil almost to depre- 
cation. 

Every one who was capable of understanding 
the State of feeling in Monkshaven at this time 
must have been aware that at any moment an 

v explosion might take place ; and probably there 
were those who had judgment enough to be sur- 
prised that it did not take place sooner than it 
did. For until February there were only occa- 
sional cries and growls of rage, as the press- 
gang made their captures first here, then there ; 
often, apparently, tranquil for days, then heard 
of at some distance along the coast, then carry- 
ing off a Seaman from the very heart of the 
town. They seemed afraid of provoking any 
general hostility, such as that which had driven 
them from Shields, and would have conciliated 
the inhabitants if they could ; the officers on the 
Service and on board the three men-of-war Com- 
ing often into the town, spending largely, talking 
to all with cheery-friendliness, and making them- 
selves very populär in such society as they could 
obtain access to at the houses of the neighbor- 
ing magistrates or at the Reetory. But this, 
however agreeable, did not forward the object 
the impress Service had in view ; and, accord- 
ingly, a more decided Step was taken at a time 
when, although there was no apparent evidence 
as to the fact, the town was füll of the Green- 
land mariners Coming quietly in to renew their 
vearly engagements, which, when done, would 
legally entitle them to protection from impress- 



ment. One night — it was on a Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 23d, when there was a bitter black frost, 
with a northeast wind sweeping through the 
streets, and men and women were close shut in 
their houses^r-all were startled in their House- 
hold content and warmth by the sound of the 
fire-bell busily swinging, and pealing out for 
help. The fire-bell was kept in the market- 
house where High Street and Bridge Street met : 
every one knew what it meant. Some dwelling, 
or maybe a boiling-house, was on fire, and 
neighborly assistance was summoned with all 
speed, in « town where no water was laid on, 
nor fire-engines kept in readiness. Men snatch- 
ed up their hats .and rushed out, wives follow- 
ing, some with the readiest wraps they could 
lay hands~ ön, with which to clothe the overhasty 
husbands, others from that mixture of dread 
and curiosity which draws people to the scene 
of any diaaster. Those of the market-people 
who were making the best of their way home- 
ward, having waited in the town tili the early 
darkness concealed their path, turned back at 
the sound of the ever-clanging fire-bell, ringing 
out faster and faster, as if the danger became 
every instant more preSsing. 

As men ran against or alongside of each* 
other, their breathless question was ever, 
" Where is it ?" and no one could teil ; so they 
pressed onward into . the market-place, sure of 
obtaining the information desired there, where 
the fire-bell kept calling out with its furious 
raetal tongue. 

The duU oü lamps in the adjoining streets 
only made darkness wisible in the thronged 
market-place, where the buzz of many men's 
unanswered qucstions was rising louder and 
louder. A stränge feeling of dread crept over 
those nearest to the closed market-house. 
Above them, in the air, the bell was still clang- 
ing, but before them was a £oor fast shut and 
locked; no one to speak and teil them why 
they were summoned — where they ought to be. 
They were at the heart of the mystery, and it 
was a silent blank ! Their unformed dread took 
shape at the cry from the outside of the crowd, 
from where men were still coming down the 
eastern side of Bridge Street. " The gang ! the 
gang !" shrieked out some one. " The gang are 
upon us! Help! help!" Then the fire-bell 
had been a decoy ; a sprt of seething the kid in 
its mother's milk, leading men into a snare 
through their kindliest feelings. Some dull 
sense of this added to utter dismay, and made 
all struggle and strain to get to all the outlets- 
save that in which a fight was now going on; 
the swish of heavy whips, the thud of bludgeons, 
the groans, the growls 01 wounded or infuriated 
men, coming with terrible distinetness through 
the darkness to the quickened ear of fear. 

A breathless group rushed up the blackness 
of a narrow entry to stand still a while, and 
recover strength for fresh running. For a time 
nothing but heavy pants and gasps were heard 
among them. No one knew his neighbor, and 
their good feeling, so lately abused and preyed 
upon, made them füll of suspicion. The first 
who spoke was recognized by his voiee. 

" Is it thee, Daniel Robson ?" asked his neigh« 
bor, in a low tone. 

"Ay! Who eise would it be l" 

41 A dunno " 
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" If a am to be any onc eise, IM like to'W* 
chap of nobbut eight stun. A'm welly done for !" 

" It wcre as Woody a shame as ever I heered 
on. Who's to go t' t' riext fire,' a'd like to 
know !" 

44 A teil to' what, lads," said Daniel, recovcr- 
ing his breath, but speaking in gasps. "We 
were a pack o' cowards to let 'em carry off yon 
chaps as easy as tbey did, a'm reckoning !" 

44 A think so, indeed," said.another voice. 

Daniel went on : 

44 We was two hunder, if we was a man ; an 1 
t' gang has niver numbered above twelve." 

44 But they was armed. A seen t' glitter on 
their cutlasses," spoke out a fresh voice. 

44 What then !" replied he who had latest 
come, and who stood at the mouth of the entry. 
44 A had my whaling-knife wi' me i' my pea- 
jacket as my missus threw at me, and a'd ha' 
ripped 'em up as soon as winking, if a could ha' 

thought what was best to do wi' that bell 

making such a din right above us. A man can 
but die onest, and we was ready to go int' t' fire 
for t' save folks' lives, and yet we'd none on us 
t' wit to sce as we might ha* saved yon poor 
chaps as screeched out for help." 
# 4t They'U ha' getten 'em t' Randyvow by now," 
said some one. 

44 They can not tak' 'em aboard tili morning ; 
t' tide won't serve," said .the last Speaker but 
one. 

Daniel Robson spoke out the thought that was 
surging up into the brain of every one there. 

44 There's a chance for üb a'. How many be 
we ?" By dint of touching each other the num- 
bers were counted. Seven. 44 Scven. But if 
us seven turns out and rouses t' town, there'U 
be many a score ready to gang t' t' Mariners' 
, Arms, and it'll be easy work reskying them 
chaps as is pressed. Us seven, each man Jack 
on us, go and seelfc up his friends, and get him 
as well as he can to t' church steps ; then, meb- 
be, there'U be some there as'll not be so soft as 
we was, letting them poor chaps be carried off 
from under our noses, just because our ears was 
busy listening to yon confounded bell, whose 
clip-clapping tongue a'll tear out' afore this 
week is out." 

Before Daniel had finished speaking, those 
nearest to the entrance muttered their assent to 
his project, and had stolen off, keeping to the 
darkest side of the streets and lanes, which they 
threaded in different directions ; most of them 
going straight as sleuth-hounds to the haunts of 
the wildest and most desperate portion of the 
seafaring population of Monkshaven. For, in 
the breasts of many, rev$nge for the misery and 
alarm of the past winter took a deeper and more 
ferocious form than Daniel had thought of when 
he made his proposal of a rescue. To him it 
was an adventure like many he had been en- 
gaged in his younger days ; indeed, the liquor 
he had drunk had given him a fictitious youth 
for the time, and it was more in the light of a 
rough frolic of which he was to be the leader, 
that he limped aldhg (always lame from old 
attacks of rheumatism), chuckling to himself at 
the'apparent'stillness of the town, which gave 
no warning to the press-gangat the Rendezvous 
of any thing in the wind. Daniel, too, had his 
friends to summon— old hands like himself, but 
"deep uns," also, like himself, vis he imagined. 



aine o'clock when all who were sum- 
moned met at the church-steps, and oynme 
o'clock Monkshaven, in those days, was more 
quiet and asleep than many a town at present is 
at midnight The church and churchyard 
above them were flooded wkh silver light, for 
the moon was high in the heavens : gie irregu- 
lär steps were here and there in pure white 
clearness, here and there in blykest shadow. 
But more than half way up to the top men 
clustered like bees, all pressing so as to be neu 
enough to question those who stood nearest to 
the planning of the attack. Here and there, a 
woman, with wild gestures and ßhrill voice, that 
no entreaty would hush down to the whispered 
pitch of the men, pttshed her way throogh the 
crowd — this one imploring immediate action, 
that adjuring those around her to smite and 
spare not those who had carried off her "man* 
— the father, the bread-winner. Low down in 
the darkened silent town were many whose 
hearts went with the angry and excited crowd, 
and who would bless them and careas them for 
that night's deeds. Daniel soon found himself 
a laggard in planning comnared to some of those 
around him. But when, with the rushingsound 
of many steps and but few words, they had ar- 
rived at the blank, dark, shut-up Marinen' y 
Arms, they paused in surprise at the uninhabit- 
ed look of the whole house : it was Daniel onoe 
more who took the lead. 

44 Speak 'em fair," said he ; " try good words 
first Hobbs'll mebbe let 'em out quiet, if we can 
catch a word wi' him. A say, Hobbs," said he, 
raising his voice, " is a' shut up for t' night ; for 
a'd be glad of a glass. A'm Daniel Robeon, thou 
knows' 

Not one word in reply, any more than from 
the tomb ; but his speech had been heard, nev- 
ertheless. The crowd behind him began to jeer 
and to threaten ; there was no longer any keep- 
ing down their voices, their rage, their terrible 
oaths. If doors and Windows had not of late 
been strengthened with bars of iron in anticipa- 
tion of some such occasion, they would have 
been broken in with the onset of the fierce and 
now yelling crowd who rushed against them 
with the force of a battering-ram, to recoil in 
baffled rage from the vain assault. No sign, no 
sound from within, in that*breathless pause. 

44 Come away round here ! a've found a way 
to t' back o' behint, where belike it's not so weÜ 
fenced," said Daniel, who had made way for 
younger and more powerful men to conduct the # 
assault, and had employed his time meanwhile 
in examining the back premises. The men 
rushed after him, almost knocking him down, 
as he made his w%y into the lane into which 
the doors of the out-buildings belonging to the 
inn opened. Daniel had already broken the 
fastening of that which opened into a damp, 
mouldy-smelling shippon, in one Qprner of 
which a poor lean cow shifted herseif on her 
legs, in an uneasy, restless manner, as her 
sleeping-place was invaded by as many men as 
could cram themselvw into the dark hold. 
Daniel, at the end farthest from the döor, was 
almost smothered before he could break down 
the rotten wooden shutter, that, when opened, 
displayed the weedy yard of the old inn, the füll 
clear light defining the outline of each blade of 
grass by the delicate black shadow behind. 
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This hole, used to give air and light 
had once been a stabile, in the days when horee 
travelers were in the habit of Coming to the 
" Mariners' Arms," was large enough to admit 
the passage of a man ; and Daniel, in virtue of 
its discovery, was the first to get through. But 
he was larger and heavier than he had been ; 
hia lameüess made him less agile, and the im 1 
patient crowd behind him gave him a helping 
push that sem%him down on the round stones 
with which the yard was paved, and for the 
fime disabled him so much that he could only 
just crawl out of the way of leaping feet and 
heavy nailed boote, which came through the 
opening tili the* yard was filled with men, who 
v now set up a fierce, derisive shout, which, to 
their delight, was answered from within. No 
more silence, no more dead Opposition : a living 
struggle, a glowing, raging fight! and Daniel 
thought he should be obliged to sit there still, 
leaning against the wall, inactive, while the 
Btrife and the action were going on in which he 
had once been foremost. 

He saw the stones torn up ; he saw them used 
with good effect on the unguarded back door ; 
he cried out in useless warning as he saw the 
Upper Windows open, and aim taken among the 
crowd ; but just then the door gave way, and 
there was an involuntary forward motion in the 
throng, so that no one was so disabled by the 
ahots as to prevent their forcing their way in 
with the rest. And now the sounds came vaüed 
by the walls as of some raging ravening beast 
growling over his prey; the noise came and 
went — once utterly ceased; and Daniel raised 
himself with difficulty to ascertain the cause, 
when again the roar came clear and fresh, and 
men poured into the yard again, shouting and 
" rejoicing over the rescued victims of the press- 
gang. Daniel hobbled up, and shouted, and 
rejoiced, and shook hands with the rest, hardly 
earing to widerstand that the lieutenant and his 
gang had quitted the house by a front window, 
and that all had poured out in search of them ; 
the greater part, however, returning to liberate 
the prisoners, and then glut th&r vengeance on 
the house and its Contents. 

From all the Windows, upper and lower, fur- 
niture was now being thrown into the yard. 
The smash of glase, the heavier crash of wood, 
the cries, the laughter, the oaths, all excited 
Daniel to the utmost, and, forgetting his bruises, 
he pressed forward to lend a helping hand. 
The wild, rough success of his scheme almost 
turned his head. He hurraed at every flagrant 
piece of destruction; he shook hands with 
every one around him, and at last, when the 
destroyers inside paused to take breath, he 
cried out, 

" If a was as young as oneat a was, a'd have 
t* Randyvow down, and mak' a bonfire on it. 
WeM ring t' fire-bell then t' some purpose." 

No sooneBsaid than dope. Their excitement 
was ready to take the slightest hint of mischief ; 
old chairs, broken tables, odd drawers, smashed 
eheste, were rapidly and skillfully heaped into a 
pyramid, and one, who at the first broaching of 
the idea had gone for live coals the speedier to 
light up the fire, came now through the crowd 
with a large shovelful of red-hot cinders. The 
rioters stopped to take breath and look on like 
chüdren at the uncertain flickering blaze, which 



_ 'rang high one moment, and dropped down the 
next only to creep along tlle base of the heap 
of wreck and make secure of its future work. 
Then the lurid blaze dafted up wild, high, and 
irrepressible ; and the men around gave a cry 
of fierce exultation, and in rough mirth began 
to try and push each other in. In one of the 
pauses of the rushing, roaring noise of the 
flames, the moaning low and groan of the poor 
alarmed cow fastened up in the shippon caught 
Daniei's ear, and he understood her groans as 
well as if they had been words. He limped out 
of the yard through the now deserted house, 
where men were busy at the mad work of de- 
struction, and found his way back to the lane 
into which the shippon openecL The cow was 
dancing about at the roar, and dazale, and heat 
of the fire ; but Daniel knew how to soothe her, 
and in a few minutes he had a rope round her 
neck, and led her gently out from the scene of 
her alarm. He was still in the lane when Simp- 
son, the man-of-all-work at the Mariners' Arms, 
crept out of some hiding-place in the deserted 
out-building, and stood suddenly foce to face 
with Robson. 

The man was white with fear and rage. 

"Here, tak' thy beast, and lead her jrhere* 
she'll noan hear yon cries and shouts. She's 
fairly moidered wi' heat and noise. 7 ' 

4t They're brenning every rag I have i' t' 
world," gasped out Simpson; "I niver had 
much, and now I'm a beggar." 

"Well! thou shouldn't ha' turned again* 
thine own townfolks, and harbored t' gang. 
Sarves thee reet. A'd noan be here leading 
beasts if a were as young as a were : a'd be in 
t' thick on it." 

" It was thee set 'em on — a heerd thee — a 
see4 thee a helping on 'em t' break in ; they'd 
ne'er ha' thought on attacking t' house, and set- 
ting fire to yon things-if thou hadn't spoken on 
it." Simpson was now fairly crying. But 
Daniel did not realize wfiat the loss of all the 
small property he had in the world was to the 
poor fellow (rapscallion though he was, broken 
down, unprosperous ne'er-do-weel !) in his pridc 
at the good work he believed he had set on 
foot. 

" Ay," said he, " it's a great thing'for folk 
to have a chap for t' lead 'em wi' a head on his 
Shoulders. A misdoubt me if there were a felly 
there as would ha' thought o' routling out yon 
wasps' nest ; it taks a deal o' mother-wit to be 
up to things. But t' gang'U niver harbor there 
again, one while. A only wish wc'd cotehed 
'em. An' a should like t' ha' given Hobbs a bit 
o' my mind." 

"He's had his sauce," said Simpsdl, dole- 
fully. " He and me is ruined." 

" Tut, tut, thou's got thy brother, he's rieh 
enough. And Hobbs'll do a deal better ; he's 
had his lesson now, and he'll stick to his own 
side time to come. Here, tak' thy beast an' 
look after her, for my bones is aching. An' 
mak' thysel' scarce, for some o' them fellys .has 
getten their blood up, an' won't be for treating 
thee o'er well if they fall in wi' thee." 

" Hobbs ought to b# served out ; it were he 
as made t' bargain wi' lieutenant ; and he's off 
safe wi' his wSe and his money-bag, and a'm 
left a beggar this night in Monkshaven street. 
My brother and ma 1^\^^wte > *aÄ,\tf2: > ^ ^a 
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naught fbr me bat curse me. A had^tbqa 
crown-pieces, and a%ood pair o' breeolfces, anÄ 
a shirt, and a dare asy better nor two pair o' 
. stockings. A wiah Umgang* "W* thee» *nd 
Hobbs, and them maoTblk up yonder were a' 
down i' hell—« do." 

u Coom, lad,'* said Daniel, noways offended 
at his companion's wiah on hia bchalf, u a'm 
noan flush myseT, but here's half a crown and 
tuppence ; it's a' aVe gotten wi' me ; but it'll 
keep thee and t' beast V food and shelter this 
neet, and get thee a glass o T comfort too. A 
had thought o' taking one myseF, but a shannot 
ha' a penny left, so a'll just toddle whoam to 
my missus." 

Daniel was not in the habit of feeling any 
emotion at -actione not directly affecting him- 
seif, or eise he might have despised the poor 
wretchwho immediately clutched at the money, 
% and overwhelmed that man with slobbery thanks 
whom he had not a minute before been cursing. 
But all Simpson's stronger passions had been 
long ago used up ; now he only faintly liked 
and disliked where once he loved and hated ; 
his only vehement feeling was for himself ; that 
cared for, other men might wither or flourish as 
best auited them. 

Many of the doors, which had been close shut 
when the crowd went down the High Street, 
were partially open as Daniel slowly returned, 
and light streamed from them on the otherwise 
dark road. The news of the successful attempt 
at rescue had reached those who had sat in 
mourning and in desolation an hour or two ago, 
and several of these pressed forward as from 
their watching corner they recognized Daniel's 
v approach ; they pressed forward into the street 
to shake him by the hand, to thank him (for 
his name had been bruited abroad as one of 
those who had planned the affair), and at seve- 
ral places he was urged to have a dram — ur- 
gency that he was loth for many reasons to re- 
fuse, but his increasing uneasiness and pain 
made him for once abstinent, and only anxious 
to get home and rest. But he could not help 
being both touched and flattered at the way in 
which those who 'formed his " world " looked 
upon him as a hero, and was not insensible to 
the words of blessing which a wife, whose hus- 
band had been impressed and rescued this 
night, poured down upon him as he passed. 

44 There, there— dunnot crack thy throat wi' 
blessing. Thy man would ha' done as much for 
me, though mebbe he mightn't ha 1 shown so 
much gumption and capability; but them's 
gifts, and not to be proud on." 

When Daniel reached the top of the hill on 
the roft home, he turned to look round ; but 
he was lame and bruised ; he had gone along 
slowly; the fire had pretty nearly died out; 
only a red hue in the air about the houses at 
the end of the long High Street, and a hot, 
lurid mist against the hillside beyond where the 
Mariners' Arms had stood, were still left as 
signs and token of the deed of violence. 

Daniel looked and chuckled. u That comes 
o' ringing fire-bell," said he to himself; 4< it 
were shame for it to bevtelling a lie, poor oud 
story-teller." 



GHAFTER XXIV. 

Hur RIJOICINQ. 

Daniel's unusually late absence from home 
disturbed Bell and Sylvia not a little. He was 
generally at home between eight and nine on 
market-days. They expected to see him the 
worse for liqüor at such times; but» this did 
not ahock them ; he was no worse than moet 
of his neighbors, indeed bettepHhan several, 
who went off once or twice a year, or even 
oftener, on drinking bouts of two or three 
days' duration, returning pale, sodden, and 
somewhat shamefaced when all their money was 
done, and, after the conjugal reeeption was 
well over, settling down into hard-working and 
decently sober men until the temptation again 
got power over them. But on market-days, 
every man drank more than usual; every bar- 
gain or agreement was ratified by drink ; they 
came from greater or less distances, either 
afoot or on horseback, and the u good aecom- 
modation for man\ and beast " (as the old inn- 
signs expressed H) always included a conaidera- 
ble amount of liquor to be drank by the man. 

Daniel's way of announcing his intenfion of 
drinking more than ordinary was always the 
same. He would say at the last moment, 
44 Missus, Pve a mind to get fuddled to-night," , 
and be off, disre'garding her look of remon- 
strance, and little heeding the injunetions ehe 
would call after him to beware of such and such 
companions, or to attend to his footsteps on hia 
road hom£. 

But this night he had given no such warningT 
Bell and Sylvia put the candle on the low win- 
dow-seat at the usual hour to guide him thromgh 
the fields — it was a habit kept up even on 
moonlight nights like this — and sat on each 
side of the fire, at first scarcely caring to listen, 
so secure were they of his return. Bell dozed, 
and Sylvia sat gazing at the fire with abstracted 
eyes, thinking of the past year, and of the 
anniversary which was approaching of the day 
when she had last seen the lover whom she 
believed to be ctead, lying somewhere fathoms 
deep beneath the surface of that sunny sea on 
which she looked day by day without ever see- 
ing his upturned face through the depths with 
whatsoever heart-sick longing for just one 
more sight she yearned and inwardly cried. If y 
she could set her eyes on his bright, handsome 
face, that face which was fading from her mem- 
ory, overtasked in the too frequent efforts to 
recall it ; if she could but see him once again, 
coming over the waters beneath which he lay 
with supernatural motion, awaiting her at the 
Stile, with the evening sun shining ruddy into 
his bonny eyes, even though, after that one in- 
stant of vivid and visible life, fte faded into 
mist ; if she could but see him now, sitting in 
the faintly flickering firelight in the old, ha|>py, 
careless way, on a corner «of the^dresser, his 
legs dangling, his busy fingers playing with 
some of her woman's work — she wrung her 
hands tight together. as she implored some, any 
Power, to let her see him just once again— just 
once — for one minute of passionate delight 
Never again would she forget that dear face, if 
but once more she might set her eyes upon it 

Her mother's head feil with a sudden jerk, 
and she roused herseif up ; and Sylvia put by her 
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"* thought of the dead, and hercraving aÄBr his 
presence into that receptacle of her heart where 
all such are kept closed and sacred from the 

»light of common day. 

ki " Feyther's late," said Bell. 

3: " It's gone eight, w replied Sylvia. 

s •' But our clock is better nor an hoiir forrard,' ' 

& answerecLBell. 

^ w Ay, but f wind bringe Monkshaven bells 

- clear to-night-, I heerd t' eight o'clock bell ring- 
ting not five minutes ago." 
i It was the fire-bell, but ahe had not distin- 

^guished the sound. , 

i . There was another long silence ; both wide 
»awake this tirne« 

,, u He'll have his rheumaticä again," said Bell. 

, (( It's cold for sartain," said Sylvia. u March 

/weather comes afore it's time. But I'll make 

^him a treacle-posset ; it's a famous thing for 

7 keeping off hoasts." 

s The |reacle-posset was entertainment enough 

.for both while it was being made. But once 

. placed in a little basin in the oven, there was 

.again time for wonder and anxiety, 

~ u He said naught about having a bout, did he, 

' mother ?." asked Sylvia at length. 

. " No," said Bell, her face a little contracting. 

' After a while she added, u There's many a one 

k as has husbands that goes off drinking without 
iver saying a word to tljeir wives. My master 

[iß none o' that mak'." 

" " Mother," broke in Sylvia again, " I'll just 

"go and get t' lantern out of t' shippon, and go 

' up t' brow, and mebbe to t' ash-field end." 

44 Do, lass," said her mother. 44 Tll get my 
wraps and go with thee." 

4( Thou shall do niver such a thing," 'Said 
Sylvia. 4t Thou's too frail to go out i' t' nght- 
air such a night as this." 
" Then call Kester up." 
44 Not I. I'm noan afraid o' the dark." 
"But of what thou mayst meet i' the dark, 
lass?" 

Sylvia shivered all over at the sudden thought, 
suggested by this speech of her mother's, that the 
idea that had flashed into her own mind of going 
tp look for her father might be an answer to the 
invocation to the Powers which she had made 
not long ago — that she might indeed meet her 
dead lover at the ash-field stile ; but, though 
she shivered as this superstitious fancy came 
into her head, her heart beat firm and regulär ; 
not from darknes» nor from the spirits of the 
dead was she going to shrink ; her great sorrow 
had taken away all her girlish nervous fear. 

She went, and she came back. Neither man 
nor spirit had she seen ; the wind was blowing 
on the height enough to sweep all creatures be- 
fore it ; but no one was Coming. 

So they sat down again to keep watch. At 
length his Step was heard close to the door, and 
it startled them even in their State of expecta- 
tioiL 

4t Why, feyther 1" cried Sylvia, as he entered, 
while his wife stood up trembling, but not say- 
ing a Word.* 

44 A'm a'most done up," said he, sitting heavi- 
ly down on the chair nearest the door. 

44 Poor old feyther," said Sylvia, stooping to 
take off his heavy clogged shoes, while Bell took 
the p08set out of the oven. 

44 What's this ? posset? what creatures women 
G 
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is for slops," said he ; but he drank it all the 
aame, while Sylvia fastened the door, and 
brought the fiaring caftdle from the window-seat 
The fresh arrangemenLof light displayed his 
face blackened with anflse, and his clothes dis- 
arranged and torn. \ 

44 Who's been melling wi' thee?" asked Bell 

44 No man has meiled wi' me, but av'e been 
melling wi' t' gang at last." 

44 Thee I they never were for pressing thee l" 
exclaimed both women at once. 

44 No, they knowed better. They've getten 
their bellyfull as it is. Next time they try it 
on, a reckon they'll ax if Daniel Robson is wi'in 
hearing. A've led a resky this night, and saved 
nine or ten honest chaps as was pressed, and 
carried off to t' Randyvow. Me and some oth- 
ers did it. And Hobbs' things and t' Heuten- - 
ant's is all burnt ; and by this time a reckon t' 
Randyvow is pretty nigh four walls, ready for a 
parish-pound." 

44 Thou'rt niver for saying thou burnt it down, 
wi' t' gang in it, for sure ?" asked Bell. 

44 No, no, not this time. T gang fled up t' 
hill like coneys ; and Hobbs and his folks car- 
ried off a bag o' money ; but t' oud tumble- 
down place is just a heap o' brick and mortar ; 
an' t' furniture is smouldering int' ashes ; and, 
best on all, t' men is free, and will never be 
cotched wi' a fire-bell again." 

And so he went on to teil of the rose by 
which they had been enticed into the market- 
place, interrupted from time to time by their 
eager questions, and interrupting himself every 
now and then with exclamätions of weariness 
and pain, which made him at last say, 

44 Now a'm willing to teil yo' a' about it to- 
morrow, for it's not every day a man can do 
such great things ; but to-night a mun go to bed, 
even if King George were wanting for to know 
how a managed it all." 

He went wearily up stairs, and wife and daugh- 
ter both strove their best to ease his aching 
limbs, and make him comfortable. The warm- 
ing-pan, only used on State occasions, was taken 
down and unpapered for tya Service ; and as he 
got between the warm sheets, he thanked Sylvia 
and her mother in a sleepy voice, adding, 

44 It's a vast o' comfort to think on yon poor 
lads as is sleeping in their own homes this 
night," and then slumber feil upon him, and he 
was hardly roused by Bell's softly kissing his 
weather-beaten cheek, and saying low, 

44 God bless thee, my man ! Thou was allays ' 
for them that was down and put upon." 

He murmured some monosyllabic reply, un- 
heard by his wife, who stole away to undress 
herseif noiselessly, and laid herseif down on her 
side of the bed as gently as her stiffened limbs 
would permit. 

They were late in rising the next morning. 
Kester was long since up and at his work among 
the cattle before he saw the house-door open 
to admit the fresh chill morning air; and even 
then Sylvia brushed softly, and went about al- 
most on tiptoe. When the porridge was ready, 
Kester was called into his breakfast, which he t 
took sitting at the dresser with the family. A * 
large wooden platter stood in the middle, and 
each had a bowl of the same material filled with 
milk. The way was for every one to dip his 
pewter spoon into the central dish > and caro«^ 
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as mach or as little as he liked at a time of the 
hot porridge into his pure fresh milk ; bot to-day 
Bell told Kester to help himself all at once, 
and to take his bowl up to his master's room and 
skeep him Company ; for Daniel was in bed, rest- 
ing from his weariness, and bemoaning his pain- 
fmbruises whenever he thought of them ; but 
his mind was still so much occnpied with the 
affair of the previous night, tbat Bell judged 
rightly that a new listener would give ease-to 
his body as well as to his mind, and her propo- 
sal of Kester's carrying up his breakfast had 
been received by Daniel with satisfaction. 

So Kester went up slowly, carrying his over- 
full basin tenderly, and seated himself on the 
Step leading down into the bedroom (for levels 
had not been calculated when the old house was 
built) facing his master, who, half sitting up in 
the blue check bed, not unwillingly began his 
relation again, to which Kester hstened so at- 
tentively that his spoon was often arrested in 
its progress from the basin to his mouth, open 
ready to receive it, while he gazed with unwink- 
ing eyes at Daniel narrating his exploits. 

But after Daniel had fought his battles o'er 
again to every auditor within his reach, he found 
the seclusion of his Chamber rather oppressive, 
without even the usual week-day8 , noises below ; 
so, after dinner, though far from well, he came 
down, and wandered about the stable and the 
fields nearest to the house, Consulting with 
Kester as to crops and manure for the most 
part, but every now and then breaking out into 
an episodical chuckle over some part of last 
night's proceedings. Kester enjoyed the day 
even more than his master, for he had no 
bruises to remind him that, although a hero, he 
was also flesh and blood' 

When they returned to the house they found 
Philip there, for it was already dusk. It was 
Kester's usual Sunday plan to withdraw to bed 
at as early an hour as he could manage to 
slecp, often in winter before six ; but now he 
was too füll of interest in what Philip might 
have to teil of Monkshaven news to forego his 
Sabbath privilege of spending the evening sit- 
ting on the chair at the end of the dresser be- 
hind the door. 

Philip was as close to Sylvia as he could 
possibly get without giving her offense, when 
they came in. Her manner was listless and 
civil ; she had lost all that active feeling toward 
him which made him positively distasteful, and 
had called out her girlish irritation and imperti- 
nence. She now was rather glad to see him 
than otherwise. He brought some change into 
the heavy monotony of her life— monotony so 
peaceful until she had been stirred by passion 
out of that content with the small daily events 
which had now become burdensome recurrences. 
Insensibly to herseif she was becoming depend- 
ent on his timid devotion, his constant atten- 
tion; and he, lover-like, once so attracted, in 
spite of his judgment, by her liveliness and 
piquancy, now doted on her languor, and 
thought her silence more sweet than words. 

He had only Just arrived when master and 
man came in. He had been to afternoon chapel ; 
none of them had thought of going to the distant 
ohurch ! worship with them was only an occa- 
sional duty, and this day their minds had been 
too füll of the events of the night before. Dan- 



iel MI MflMalf heavfly down in his aecustomed 
chair, the three-cornered arm-chair in the fire- 
side corner, which no one ever thought of any 
body eise ever occupying on any occasion what* 
ever. In a minute or two he interrupted Phil- 
ip's words of greeting and inquiry by breaking 
out into the story of the rescue of last night 
But, to the mute surprise of Sylvia, the only one 
who noticed it, Philipps face, instead of express- 
ing admiration and pleasant wonder, lengthened 
into dismay ; once or twice he began to Inter- 
rupt, butstopped himself as if he would consider 
his words again. Kester was never tired of 
hearing his master talk ; by long living together 
they understoOd every fold of each other's 
minds, and small expressions had much signifi- 
cance to them. Bell, too, sat thankful that her 
husband should have done such deeds. Only 
Sylvia was made uneasy by Philip's face and' 
manner. When Daniel had ended there was a 
great silence instead of the questions and com- 
pliments he looked to receive. He became 
testy, and, turning to Bell, said, 

u My nephew looks as though he was a think- 
ing more on t' little profit he has made on his 
pins and bobs, than as if he was heeding how hon- 
est men were saved from being haled out to yon 
tender, and carried out o' sight o' wives and 
little 'uns forever. Wives and little 'uns may 
go to work-house or clem for aught he care8. ,, 

Philip went very red, and then more sallow 
than usual He had not been thinking of 
Charley Kinraid, but of quite another thing, 
while Daniel had told his story ; but this last 
speech of the old man's brought up the remem- 
brance that was always quick, do what he 
would to smother or strangle it He did not 
speak for a moment or two ; then he said, 

u To-day has not been like Sabbath in Monks- 
haven. T' rioters, as folks call 'em, have been 
about all night They wanted to give battle to 
the men-o'-war's men ; and it were taken up by 
the better end, and they've sent to my Lord 
Malton for t' militia ; and they're come into t' 
town, and they're hunting for a justice for t' 
read th' act ; folk do say there'll be ne'er a shop 
opened to-morrow." 

This was rather a more serious aecount of the 
progress of the affair than any one had calcu- 
lated upon. They looked grave upon it awhile ; 
then Daniel took heart and said, 

"A think we'd done a'most enough last 
night ; but men is not to be stopped wi' a straw 
when their blood is up ; still, it's hard lines to 
call out the sojers, even if they be but militia. 
So what we seven hatched in a dark entry has 
ta'en a lord to put a stop to 't ! " continued he, 
chuckling a little, but more faintly this time. 

Philip went on, still graver than before, 
boldly continuing to say what he knew would 
be discordant to the family he loved so well 

" I should ha' telled yo' all about it ; I thought 
on it just as a bit o' news ; I'd never thought on 
such a thing as uncle there having been in it, 
and I'm main sorry to hear on it, I am." • 

" Why ? " said Sylvia, breathlessly. 

"It's niver a thing to be sorry on. Tm 
proud and glad," said Bell. 

"Let-a-be, letra-be," said Daniel, in much 
dudgeon. " A were a fool to teil him o' such- 
like doings ; they're noan i' his line ; we'll Ulk 
on yard measures now." 
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Philip took no notice of this poor attempt at 
«arcasm ; he seemed as if lost in thought ; then 
tke said, 

" I'm vexed to plague yo\ but I'd best say all 
J?ve got i' my mind. There was a vast o' folk 
aat our chapel speaking about it — last night's 
«ioings and this morning's work — and how them 
as set it afoot was assured o' being clapt int' 
iprison and tried for it; and when I heered 
runde say as he was one, it like ran through me ; 
fbr they sain as t' justices will be all on govern- 
xnent side, and mad for vengeance." 

For an instant there was dead silence. The 
women looked at each other with blank eyes, as 
If they were as yet unable to take in the new 
idea that the conduct which had seemed to them 
a subject for such just pride could be regarded 
t>y any one as deserving of punishment or retri- 
bution. Daniel spoke before they had recov- 
ered from their amazement. 
r " A'm noan sorry for what a did, and a'd do 
it again to-night if need were. So there's for 
thee. Thou may teil t' justices fra me that a 
t T©ckon a did righter nor them, as letten poor 
gJtellys be carried off in t' very midst of the 
£ town they're called justices for." 
£ Perhaps Philip had better have held his 
j tongue ; but he believed in the danger, which 
»he was anxious to impress upon his uncle, in 
J order that, knowing what was to be apprehend- 
3! ed, the latter might take some pains to avert it" 
B . Hewent.on. 

j " But they're making a coil about the Randy- 

.▼ow being all destroyed !" 

2 Daniel had taken down his pipe from the 

,shelf in the chimney-corner, and was stuffing 

tobacco into the bowl. He went on pretending 

",'to do this a little while after it was filled ; for, 

£ to teil the truth, he was beginning to feel un- 

komfortable at the new view of his conduct pre- 

„•ented to him. Still, he was not going to let 

' this appear ; so, lifting uf> his head with an in- 

.' different air, he lighted the pipe, blew into it, 

; took it out and exammed it as if something 

\ were wrong about it, and, until that was put to 

\ rights, he was unable to attend to any thing 

eise ; all the while the faithful three who hung 

upon his well-being, gazing, breathless, at his 

proceedings, and anxious for his reply. 

"Randyvow!" said he at length; "it were a 
good job it were brenned down, for such a har- 
bor for vermin a never seed ; t' rats ran across 
tf yard by hunders and thousands ; and it were 
no man's property as a've heerd teil, but belong- 
ed to Chancery, up in Lunnon; so where's t' 
härm done, my fine felly?" 

Philip was silent. He did not care to brave 
any farther his uncle's angry frown and con- 
tracted eye. If he had only known of Daniel 
Robson's part in the riot before he had left the 
town, he would have taken care to have had 
better authority for the reality of the danger 
which he had heard spoken about, and in which 
he could not help believing. As it was, he 
could only keep quiet until he had ascertained 
what was the legal peril overhanging the rioters, 
and how far his uncle had been recognized. 

Daniel went on puffing angrily. Kester sigh- 
ed audibly, and then was sorry he had done so, 
and began to whistle. Bell, füll of her new fear, 
yet desirous to bring all present into some kind 
of harmony, said, ' 



** It'Il ha'l>een a loss to John Hobbs— all his 
things burnt or trampled on. Mebbe he de- 
sarved it all, but one's a kind o' tender feeling 
to one'ß tables and chairs, special if one's had 
t' bees'-waxing on 'ein." 

" A wish he'd been burnt on t' top on 'em — a 
do," growled out Daniel, shaking the ash out of 
his pipe. 

"Don'fcspeak so ill o' thysel'," said his wife. 
"Thou'd ha' been t' first to pluck him down if 
he'd screeched out." / 

" An' 'ill Warrant if they come about wi' a 
paper asking for feyther's name to make up for 
what Hobbs has lost by t' fire, feyther'll be for 
giving him summut," said Sylvia. 

" Thou knows naught about it," said Daniel 
" Hold thy tongue next time tili thou's axed to 
speak, my wench." w / 

His sharp, irritated way of speaking was so 
new to Sylvia that the tears sprang to her eyes ' 
and her lip quivered. Philip saw it all, and 
yearned over her. He ^lunged headlong into 
some other subject to try and divert attention 
from her ; but Daniel was too ill at ease to talk 
much, and Bell was obliged to try and keep up 
the semblance of conversation, with an occa- 
sional word or two from Kester, who seem«! 
instinctively to feil into her way of thinking 
and to endeavor to keep the dark thought in 
the background. 

Sylvia stole oflf to bed more concerned at her 
father's angry way of speaking than at the idea 
of his being amenable to law for what he had 
done; the one was a sharp present evil, the 
other something distant and unlikely. Yet a 
dim terror of this latter evil hung over her," and 
once up stairs she threw herseif on her bed and 
sobbed. Philip heard her where he sat near 
the bottom of the short steep staircase, and at 
every sob the cords of love round hisheart 
seemed tightened, and he feit as if he must there 
and then do something to console her. 

But, instead, he sat on talking of nothings, a 
conversation in which Daniel joined with some- 
what of surliness, while Bell, grave and anxious, 
kept wistfully looking from one to the other, 
desirous of gleaning some farther Information 
on the subject which had begun to trouble her 
mind. She hoped some chance would give her 
the opportunity of privately questioning Philip, 
but it seemed to be equally her husband's wish 
to thwart any such intention of hers. He re- 
mained in the house-place tili after Philip had 
left, although he was evidently so much fatigued 
as to give some very distinct though uninten- 
tional hints to his visitor to be gone. 

At length. the house-door was locked on 
Philip, and then Daniel prepared to go to bed. 
Kester had left for his loft above the shippon 
more than an hour before. Bell had still to 
rake the fire, and then she would follow her 
husband up stairs. 

As she was scraping up the ashes, she heard, 
intermixed with the noise she was making, the 
sound of some one rapping gently at the win- 
dow. In her then frame of mind she startcd a 
little ; but, on looking round, she saw Kester's 
face pressed against -the glass, and, reassured, 
she softly opened the door. There he stood in 
the dusk outer air, distinct against the gray 
darkness beyond, and in his hand &«!»£&!&&% 
which she preaesi^ ^ec«ei^^ ^*& ^.^*i&Äss$a- 
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"Missus," whispered he, "aVe watchejM: 
maister t' bed, and now a'd be greatly brfMuen 
to yo' if yo'd let me just lay me diwn i' t' 
house-place. AM Warrant niver a constable i' 
a' Monkahaven should get sight o' t' maister, 
and me below to keep ward." 

Bell shivered a little. 

M Nay, Kester," said she, patting her hand 
kindlyon his Shoulder, "there's naught Art' 
fear. Thy master is not one for t' hurt nobody, 
and I dunnot think tbey can härm him for set- 
ting yon poor chaps free, as t' gang catched i' 
their wicked trap." 

Kester stood still; then he shook his head 
slowly. 

" It's t' wark at t' Randyvow as a'm afeared 
on. Some folks think Buch a deal o' a bonfire. 
Then a may lay me down afore |* Ire, mfesus ?" 
said he, beseechingly. % . 

"Nay, Kester — " she. began; but, suddenly 
changing, she said, " God bless thee, my man ; 
come in and lay thee down on t' settle, and TU 
cover thee up wi' my cloak as hangs behind t' 
door. We're not iQany on us that love him, an 1 
we'll be all on us tmder one roof, an' niver a 
stone wall or a lock betwixt us." 

£o Kester took up his rest in the house-place 
that night, and none knew of it besides BelL 



CHAPTER XXV. 

COMING IROÜBLIS. 

The morning brought more peace, if it didnot 
entirely dissipate fear. Daniel seemed to have 
got over his irritability, and was unusually kind 
and tender to wife and daughter, especially striv- 
ing by silent little deeds to makl up for the 
sharp words he had said the night before to the 
latter. 

As if by common consent, all allusion to the 
Saturday night's proccedings was avoided. They 
spoke of -the day's work before them; of the 
crops to be sown ; ofthecattle; of the markets ; 
but each one was conscious of a wish to know 
more distinctly what were the chances of the 
danger that, to judge from Philipp words, hung 
over them, falling upon them and cutting them 
off from all these places for the Coming days. 

Bell longed to send Kester down into Monks- 
haven as a sort of spy to see how the land lay ; 
but she dared not manifest her anxiety to her 
husband, and could not see Kester alone. 
She wished that she had told him to go to the 
town when stie had had him to herseif in the 
house-place the night before ; now it seemed as 
though Daniel were resolved not tb part from 
him, and as though both had forgotten that any 
peril had been antieipated. Sylvia and her mo- 
ther, in like manner, clung together, not speak- 
ing of their fears, yet each knowing that it was 
ever present in the other's mind. 

So things went on tili twelve o'clock— dinner- 
time. If at any time that morning they had 
had the courage to speak together on the 
though t which was engrossing all their minds, it 
is possible that some means might have been 
found to avert the calamity that was Coming to- 
ward them with swift feet But among the 
uneducated — the partially educated — nay, even 
the weakJy educated — the feeling exista which 



the futile experiment of the weH- 
Mflfa. They imagine that, by closing 
tbefar owb cpn to apprehend evil, they avert it 
The expretakm of fear is supposed to accelerate 
the coming of Ha cause. Yet, on the other 
hand, they shrink from acknowledging the long 
continuance of any blessing, in the idea that 
when unusual happiness is spoken about, it dis- 
appears ; so, although perpetual complaints of 
past or present grievances and sorrows are most 
common among this class, tbey shrink from em- 
bodying apprehensions for the future in words, 
as if it then took shape and drew near. 

They all four sat down to dinner, but not one / 
of them was inclined to eat The food was 
scarcely touched on their plates, yet they were 
tryingto make talk among themselves a» usual; 
they seemed as though they dared not let them- 
selves be silent, when Sylvia, sitting opposite to 
the window, saw Philip at the top of the brow, 
running rapidly toward the Farm. She had 
been so füll of the antieipation of some kind of 
misfortune all the morning, that she feit now as 
if this was the very precursive circumstance she 
had been expecting ; she stood up, turning quite 
white, and, pointing with her finger, said, 

"There he ist" 

Every one at table stood up too. An instant 
afterward, Philip, breathless, was in the room, , 

He gasped out, "They're coming! the war-/ 
rant is out. You must go. I hoped you were 
gone." 

u God help us t " said Bell, and sat suddenly 
down, as if she had reeeived a blow that made 
her collapse into helplessness ; but she got up 
again directly. v 

Sylvia flew for her father's hat. He really 
seemed the most unmoved of the party. 

" A'm noan afeared," said he. " A*d do it 
o'er again, a would, and a'U teil 'em so. It's a 
fine time o* w ay when men is to be trapped and 
carried off, and them tos lays traps to set 'em 
free is to be put i* t* lock-ups for it" 

44 But there was rioting besides the rescue ; t' 
house was burnt," continued eager, breathless 
Philip. 

"An' a'm noan going to say a'm sorry for 
that neyther, tho' tnebbe a wouldn't do it again," 

Sylvia had his hat on his head by this time; 
and Bell, wan and stiff, trembling all over, had 
his overcoat, and his leather purse with the few 
coins she could muster, ready for him to put on. 

He looked at these preparations, at his wife 
and daughter, and his color changed from its 
ruddy brown. 

u A'd face lock-ups, and a fair spell o' jail, 
but for these," said he, hesitating. 

" Oh ! " said Philip, " for God's sake, lose no 
time, but be off." 

u Where mun he go ? " asked Bell, as if Phil- 
ip must deeide all. 

"Any where, any where, out of this house— 
say Haverstone. This evening I'll go and meet 
him there, and plan farther — only be off now." 
Philip was so keenly eager, he hardly took note 
at the time of Sylvia's one vivid look of un- 
spoken thanks, yet he remembered it aiterward. 

" A'U dang 'em dead," said Kester, rushing to 
the door, for he saw what the others did not— 
that all chance of escape was over ; the Consta- 
bles were already at the top of the little field- 
path not twenty yards o£ 
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"Hide him, hide him," cried Bell, wrillging 
her hands in terror; for ahe, indeed they all, 
knew that fllght would now be impossible. Daniel 
was heavy, rheuraatic, and, moreover, had been 
pretty severely bruised on that unlucky night. 

Philip, without another word, pusfred Daniel 
before him up stairs, feeling that h& own pre- 
sence at Haytersbank Farm at that hour of the 
day would be a betrayaL They had just time to 
ghut themselyes up in the larger bedroom before 
they heard a scuffle and the constables' entry 
down stairs. 

" They're in," said Philip, as Daniel squeezed 
himself under the bed ; and then they heLd quite 
still, Philip as much concealed by the scanty 
Hue-check curtain as he could manage to be. 
They heard a confusion of voices below, a hasty 
moving of chairs, a banging of doors, a farther 
v parley, and then a woman's scream, shrill and 
pitiful ; then Steps on the s,tairs. 

44 That screech spoiled all," sighed Philip. 

In one instant the door was opened, and each 
of the hiders was conscious of the presence of 
the constables, although at first the latter stood 
motionless, surveying the apparently empty room 
with disappointment. s Then, in another mo- 
ment, they had rushed at Philip's legs, exposed 
^ as these were. They drew him out with violence, 
and then let him go. 

. " Measter Hepburn ! " said one, in amaze. But 
immediately they put two and two together ; for 
in so small a place as , Monkshaven every one's 
relationships and connections, and even likings, 
were known, and the motive of Philip's Coming 
out to Haytersbank was perfectly clear to these 
men. 

" T'other'U not be far off," said the other con- 
stable. " His plate were dqpnrn stair füll of vic- 
tual ; a seed Measter Hepburn a Walking briskly 
before me as a left Monkshaven." 

"Here he be, here he be," called out the 
. other man, dragging Daniel out by his legs; 
44 we've getten him." 

Daniel kicked violently, and came out from 
his hiding-place in a less ignominious way than 
by being pulled out by his heels. 

He shook himself, and then turned, facing 
his captors. 

41 A wish a'd ne'er hidden myseP; it were his 
doing," jerking his thumb toward Philip ; 44 a'm 
ready to stand by what aVe done. Yo've got 
a Warrant, a'll be bound, for them justices is 
grand atVwriting when t' fight's over." 

He was^rying to carry it off with bravado, 
but Philip saw that he had received a shock, 
from hiß sudden look of withered color and 
shrunken feature. 

44 Don't handcuff him," said Philip, putting 
money into the constable's hand. 4t You'll be 
able to guard him well enough without them 
things." 
■ Daniel turned round sharp at this wbisper. 

44 Let-a-be, let-a-be, my lad," he said. *' It'll 
be summut to think on i' t' Lock-up how two 
able-bodied fellys were so afeared on t' chap as 
reskyed them honest sailors o' Saturday night, 
-as they mun put him i' gyves, and he sixty-two 
come Martinmas, and sore laid up wi' t' rheu- 
matics." 

But it was difficult to keep up this tone of 
bravado when he was led a prjsoner through 
his own house-place, and saw his poor wife 



quivering and shaking all over with her efforts 
to keep back all signs of emotion until he was 
gone ; and Sylvia Standing by her mother, her 
arm round Bell's waist, and stroking the poor 
shrunken fingers which worked so perpetually 
and nervously in futile unconscious restlessness. 
Kester was in a corner of the room, sulleifly 
Standing. 

Bell quaked from head to foöt as her husband 
came down stairs, a prisoner. She opened her 
Ups several times with an uneasy motion as if 
she would fain say something, but knew not 
what. Sylvia' s passionate, swollen Ups, and her 
feeautiful defiant eyes gave her face quite a new 
afjgect ; she looked a helpless fury. 

4 *£ ÄUiy kiss my missus, a reckon," said 
Panie*,icpming to a standstill as he passed near 
her. * * Of* 

44 Oh, j jjflie t#aniel, n cried she, opening her 
arms wide^kro*we him. 44 Daniel, Daniel, 
my man!" ano^e Äook with he^ orying, fay- 
ing her head on Üseaouider, as if he was all 
her stay and comfort. • ä 

"Come, missus! come^JOiissus !" said he, 
44 there couldn't be morUR if a'd been guilty 
o' murder, an 1 yet a gajpagain as a said afore, 
a'm noan ashamed o' my doings. Here, Sylvia, 
lass, tak' thy mother off me, for a can not do it 
myeel', it like sets me off." His voice was 
quavering as he said this. But he cheered up a 
little and said, 44 Now good-by, oud wench" 
(kissing her), u and keep a good heart, and let 
me see thee lookjpg lusty and strong when a 
come back. Good-by, my lass ; look well after 
mother, and ask Philip for guidance if it's 
needed." 

He was taken out of his home, and then arose 
the shrill cries of the women ; but in a minute 
or two they were checked by the return of one 
of the constables, who, cap in hand at the sight 
of so much griefj said, 

44 He wants a word with his daughter." 

The party had come to a halt about ten yards 
from the house. Sylvia, hastily wiping her tears 
on her apron, ran out and tbrew her arms round 
her father, as if to burst out afresh on his neck. 

44 Nay, nay, my wench, it's thee as must be a 
comfort to mother — nay, nay, or thou'll niver 
hear what av'e got to say. Sylvie, my lass, a'm 
main and sorry a were so short wi' thee last 
night ; a ax yo're pardon, lass, a were cross to 
thee, and sent thee to thy bed wi' a sore heart. 
Thou munnot think on it again, but forgive me, 
now a'm leaving thee." 

44 Oh, feyther ! feyther !" was all Sylvia could 
say; and at last they had to make as they 
would have used force to separate her from 
their prisoner. Philip took her hand, and softly 
led her back to her weeping mother. 

For some time nothing was to be heard in 
the little farm-house kitchen but the sobbing 
and wailing of the women. Philip stood by 
silent, thinking, as well as he could, for his 
keen sympathy with their grief, what had best 
be done next. Kester, after some growls at 
Sylvia for having held back the upl&ted arm 
which he thought might have saved Daniel by a 
well-considered blow on his captors as they en- 
tered the house, went back into his shippon — 
his cell for meditation and consolation, where 
he might hope to soothe himself before going 
out to his aftenLoxra.'&wotk\ tatoc ^\^V\^ 
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maater had planned for him that very moipagt 
with a stränge foresight, as Kester thought, for 
the job was one which would take hi« two or 
three days without needing any farther direc- 
tions than those he had received, and by the 
end of that time he thought that his master 
would be at liberty again. So he — so they all 
thought, in their ignorance and inexperience.. 

Although Daniel hiroself was unreasoning, 
hasty, impulsive — in a word, often thinking and 
acting very foolishly — yet, somehow, either 
from some quality in his character, or from the 
loyalty of nature in those with whom he had 
to deal in his every-day life, he had made his 
place and position clear as the arbiter and law- 
giver of his household. On his decision, as that 
of husband, father, master, perhaps - superior 
natures waited. So, now that he #as gone, and 
had left them in such stn^ge^j^ew circum- 
atances so suddenly, it seemed aafnough neither 
Bell nor Sylvia knew exactl/Vhat to do when 
their grief was spent, so mach had every house- 
hold action and plan been regulated by the 
thought of him. .Meanwhile Philip had slowly 
been arriving at tW* conclusion that he was 
more wanted in Monkshaven to look after 
Daniel's interests, to learn what were the legal 
probabilities in consequence of the old man's 
arrest, and to arrange for his family accordingly, 
than standing still and silent in the Haytersbank 
kitchen, too füll of fellow-feeling and heavy 
foreboding to comfort, awkwardly unsympa- 
thetic in appearance from the very aching of 
his heart. 

So, when his aunt, with instinctive sense of 
regularity and propriety, began to put away the 
scarcely tasted dinner, and Sylvia, blinded with 
crying, and convulsively sobbing, was yet try- 
ing to help her mother, Philip took his hat, 
and, brushing it round and round with the 
sleeve of his coat, said, 

" I think Pll just go back, and see bow mat- 
ters stand." He had a more distinct plan in his 
head than these words implied, but it depended 
on so many contingencies of which he was Ig- 
norant that he said only these few words ; and, 
with a silent resolution to see them again that. 
day, but a dread of being compelled to express 
his fears, so far beyond theirs, he went off with- 
out saying any thing more. Then Sylvia lifted 
up her voice with a great cry. Somehow she 
• had expected him to do something — what, she 
did not know ; but he was gone, and they were 
left without stay or help. 

" Hush thee, hush thee," said her mother, 
trembling all over herseif; " it's for the best. 
The Lord knows." 

" But I niver thought he'd leave us," moaned 
Sylvia, half in her mother's arms, and thinking 
of Philip. Her mother took the words as ap- 
plied to Daniel. 

" And he'd niver ha* left us, my wench, if he 
could hV staid." 

41 Oh, mother, mother, it's Philip as has left 
us, and he could ha' staid.", 

"He'll come back, or mebbe send, PU be 
bound. Leastways he'll be gone to see feyther, 
and he'll need comfort most on all, in a fremd 
place — in Bridewell — and niver a morsel of vic- 
tual or a piece v o' money." And now she sat 
down, and wept the dry hot tears that come 
with such difßctdty to the eyes of the aged. 



One grieving, and then the othf, 
and eaen draming her own heart of every job- 
ejble hope by way.of comfort,. alternately Jrying 
to cheer and console — the February aiternoon 
passed away ; the continuous rain closing in the 
daylight even earlier than usual, and adding to 
the dreariness, with the natural accompanimente 
of wailing winds, Coming with long sweeps over 
the moors, and making the sobbings at the Win- 
dows that always sound like the gasps of some 
one in great agony. Meanwhile Philip had / 
hastened back to Monkshaven. He had no um- 
brella ; he had to face the driving rain for the 
greater part of the way ; but he was thankful to 
the weather, for it kept men indoors, and he 
wanted to meet no one, but to have time.to 
think and mature his plans. The town itself 
was, so to speak, in mourning. The rescue of 
the sailors was a distinctly populär movement ; 
the subsequent violence (which- had, indeed, 
gone much farther than has been described, af- 
ter Daniel left it) was, in general, conaidered as 
only a kind of due punishment inflicted in wild 
justice on the press-gang and their abettors. 
The feeling of the Monkshaven people was, 
tberefore, in decided Opposition to the vigorous 
Steps taken by the county magistrates, who, in 
consequence of an appeal from the naval offi- 
cers in Charge of the impressment Service, had 
called out the militia (from a distant and inland 
county) Station ed within a few miles, and had 
thus summsrily quenched the riote that were 7 
continuing on the Sunday morning after a some- 
what languid fashion, the greater part of the 
destruction of property having been accomplish- 
ed during the previous night. Still there was 
little doubt but that the violence would have 
been renewed as evening drew on and the more 
desperate part of the population and the. en- 
raged sailors had had the Sabbath leisure to 
brood over. their wrongs, and to encourage each 
other in a passionate attempt at redress or re- 
venge. So the authorities were quite justified ' 
in the decided steps they had taken, both in 
their own estimation then, and now, in ours, 
looking back on the affair in cold blood. But, 
at the time, feeling ran strongly against them ; 
and all x means of expressing itself in action be- • 
ing prevented, men brooded sullenly in their 
own houses. Philip, as the representative of 
the family, the head of which was now suf- 
fering for his deeds in the populär cause, would 
have met with more sympathy, ay, and more 
respect than he imagined, as he went along the 
8treets, glancing from aide to side, fearful of 
meeting some who would sby at him as the re- 
lation of one who had been ignominiously taken 
to Bridewell a few hours before. But, in spite 
of this wincing of Philip's from Observation 
and remark, he never dreamed of acting other- 
wise than as became a brave, true friend. And 
this he did, and would have done, from a natu- 
ral faithfuluess and constancv of disposition, 
without any especial regard for Sylvia. 

He knew his Services were needed in the 
shop ; business which he had left at a inoment's 
warning awaited him, unfinished ; but at this 
time he could not bear the torture of giving ex- 
planations, and alleging reasons to the languid 
intelligence and slow sympathies of Coulson. 

He went to the Offices of Mr. Donkin, the 
oldest estabMied and moat reapected attorney 
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in Monkshave — nhe who had been employed to 
draw up the law papers an£ deeds of partner- 
flhip consequent on Hepburn and CoulsiÄh suc- 
ceeding to the shop of Johnljgft Jeremiah Zos- 
ter, Brothers. ^^ 

Kr. Donkin knew Philip from this circum- 
etance. Bat, indeed, nearly every one in Monks- 
haven knew each other; if not enough to 
speak to, at least enough to be acquainted with 
the personal appearance and reputation of most 
of those whom they met in the streets. It so 
happened that Mr. Donkin had a favorable 
opinion of Philip, and perhaps for this reason 
the latter had a shorter time to wait before he 
obtained an interview with the head of the 
house than many of the clients who came for 
that purpose from town or country for many 
miles round. 

Philip was ushered in. Mr. Donkin sat with 
his spectacles pushed up on his forehead, ready 
to watch his countenance and listen to his 
words. 

44 Good afternoon, Mr. Hepburn ! " 

" Good afternoon, sir." Philip hesitated how 
to begin. Mr. Donkin became impatient, and 
tapped with the fingere of his left hand on his 
desk. Philip's sensitive nerves feit and rightly . 
interpreted the action. 

"Please, sir, I am come to speak to you 
about Daniel Robson, of Haytersbank Farm." 

" Daniel Robson ? " said Mr. Donkin, after a 
short pause, to try and compel Philip into speed 
in his story. 

u Tes, sir. He's been taken up on account 
of this afifair, sir, about the press-gang on Sat- 
urday night." 

44 To be sure ! I thought I knew the name." 
And Mr. Donkin 1 s face became graver, and the 
cxpression more concentrated. Looking up 
suddenly at Philip, he said, "You are aware 
that I am the clerk to the magistrates ? " 

" No, sir," in a tone that indicated the unex- 
pressed "What then?" 

44 Well, but I am. And so, of course, if you 
want my Services or advice in favor of a prison- 
er whom they have committed or are going to 
commit, youftn't have them — that' 8 all." 

" I am very sorry — very ! " said Philip ; and 
then he was again silent for a period, long 
enough to make the busy attorney impatient. 

" Well, Mr. Hepburn, have you any thing eise 
to say tome?" 

44 Yes, sir, Pve a deal to ask of you ; for, you 
see, I don't rightly widerstand what to do ; and 
yet Pm all as Daniel' s wife and daughter has to 
look to; and Pve their grief heavy on my 
heart. You could not teil me what is to be 
done with Daniel, could you, sir ? " 

" He'll be brought up before the magistrates 
to-morrow morning for final examination, along 
with the others, you know, before he's sent to 
York Castle to take his trial at the spring as- 
sizes." 

44 To York Castle, sir?" 

Mr. Donkin nodded, as if words were too 
precioua to waste. 

14 And when will he go ? " asked poor Philip, 
indismay. 

44 To-morrow — most probably as soon as the 
examination is over. The evidence is clear as 
to his being present, aiding and abetting — indict- 
od on the 4th section of 1 George L, statuta 1, 
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chapter 6. Pm afraid if 8 a bad look-out. Is 
he a friend of yours, Mr. Hepburn ? " 

44 Only an uncle, sir," said Philip, his heart 
gettmg füll, more from Mr. Donkin's manner 
than from his words. u But what can they do 
to him, sir?" 

44 Do ? " Mr. Donkin half smiled at the ig- 
norance displayed. 44 Why, hang him, to be - 
sure, if the judge is in a hanging mood. He's 
been either a principal in the ofifense, or a prin- 
cipal in the second degree, and, as such, liable 
to the füll punishment. I drew up the Warrant 
myself this morning, though I left the exact 
name to be filled up by my clerk." 

44 Oh, sir, can you do nothing for me ? " asked 
Philip, with sharp beseeching in his voice. He 
had neVer imagined that it was a capital offense ; 
and the thought of his aunt's and Sylvia's ig- 
norance of the possible fate awaiting him whom 
they so much loved was like a stab to his heart 

44 No, my good fellow. Pm sorry ; but, you 
see, it's my duty to do all I can to bring crimi- 
nals to justice." 

44 My uncle thought he was doing such a fine 
deed." 

44 Demolishing and pulling down, destroying 
and burning dwelling-houses and out-houses," 
said Mr. Donkin. u He must have some pecu- 
liar notions." 

44 The people is so mad with the press-gang; 
and Daniel has been at sea hisself, and took it 
so to heart when he heard of mariners and sea- 
faring folk being carried off, and just cheated 
into doing what was kind and helpful — least- 
ways what would have been kind and helpful 
if there had been a fire. Pm against violence 
and riots myself, sir, Pm sure ; but I can not 
help thinking as Daniel had a deal to justify him 
on Saturday night, sir." 

44 -Well you must try and get a good lawyer 
to bring out all that side of the question. 
There's a good deal to be said on it ; but it's 
my duty to get up all the evidence to prove 
that iie and others were present on the nicht 
in question ; so, as you'll perceive, I can give 
you no help in defending him." 

"But who can, sir? I came to you as a 
friend who, I thought, would see me through it. 
And I do not know any other lawyer, leastways 
to speak to." 

Mr. Donkin was really more concerned for 
the misguided rioters than he was aware, and ' 
he was aware of more interest than he cared to 
express ; so he softened his tone a little, and 
tried to give the best advice in his power. 

44 You'd better go to Edward Dawson, on the . 
other side of the river ; he that was articled 
clerk with me two years ago, you know. He's 
a clever fellow, and has not too much practice ; 
he'll do the best he can for you. He'll have 
to be at the court-house, teil him, to-morrow 
morning at ten r when the justices meet. He'll 
watch the case for you \ and then he'll give you 
his opinion, and teil you what to do. You 
can't do better than foUow hie advice. I must 
do all I can to collect evidence for a conviction, 
you know." 

Philip stood up, looked at his hat, and then 
came forward and laid down ßix and eight- 
pence on the desk in a blushing, awkward 
way. 
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Um money away. u Don > t be a fool; you'll 
necd it all before the triaTs over. Fve donc 
nothing, man. It would be a pretty thing for 
me to be feed by both parties." 

Philip took up the money and left the room. 
In an instant he came back again, glanced fur- 
tively at Mr. Donkin's face, and then, once more 
having recourse to brushing his hat, he said, in 
a low voice, 

"You'U not be hard upon bim, sir, I 
hopef" 

" I must do my duty," replied Mr. Donkin, 
a little sternly, * 4 without any question of hard- 
ness." 

Philip, discomfited, left the room ; an instant 
of thought, and Mr. Donkin had jumped up, 
and, hastening to the door, opened it, and called 
after Philip. 

u Hepburn — Hepburn — I say, he'll be taken 
to York as soon as may be to-morrow morning ; 
if any one wants to see him before then, they'd 
better look sharp about it." 

Philip went quickly along the streets toward 
Mr. Dawson's, pondering upon the meaning of 
all that he had heard, and what he had better 
do. He had made his plans pretty clearly out 
by the time he arrived at Mr. Dawson's smart 
door in one of the new streets on the other side 
of the river. A clerk as smart as the door an- 
Bwered Philip's hesitating knock, and replied 
to his inquiry as to whether Mr. Dawson was at 
home in the negative, adding, after a moment's 
pause, 

u He'll be at home in less than an hour ; he's 
only gone to make Mrs. Dawson's will — Mrs. 
Dawson, of Collyton — she's not expected to get 
better." 

Probably the clerk of an older-established 
attorney would not have given so many par- 
ticulars as to the nature of his master's employ- 
ment ; but, as it happened, it was of no conse- 
quence ; the unnecessary information made no 
Impression on Philip's mind; he thought the 
matter over, and then said, 

" I'll be baek in an hour, thdh. It's gone a 
quarter to four; Pll be back before five, teil 
Mr. Dawson." 

He turned on his heel and went back to the 
High Street as fast as he could, with a far more 
prompt and decided Step than before. He has- 
tened through the streets, emptied by the bad 
weather, to the principal inn of the town, the 
George — the sign of which was fastened to a 
piece of wood stretched across the narrow 
street ; and, going up to the bar with some 
timidity (for the inn was frequentcd by the 
gentry of Monkshaven and the neighborhood, 
and was considered as a touch above such cus- 
tomers as Philip), he asked if he could have a 
tax-cart made ready in a quarter of an hour, 
and sent up to the door of his shop. 

" To be sure he could ; how far was it to 
go?" 

Philip hesitated before be replied, 

" Up the Knotting Lane, to the stile, leading 
down to Haytersbank Farm ; they'll have to 
wait there for some as are Coming." 

" They must not wait long such an evening 
as this; Standing in such rain and wind as 
there'U be up there is enough to kill a horse." 

44 They shan't wait long," said Philip, deci- 
ajvely ; " in a quartor of an hQur, miad." 



He no*r *eot back to the shop, bet% 
against the itorm, wjhfak was increasmg as* 
tidefene in &n4J|0jpi|fcrht bours approacfei 

Couüpn had^Bword for him, but be looU 
reproachfully a^hia partner for his long üb 
plained absence. Heater was pu^tingtwajiH 
ribbons and handkerchiefa, and bright-coW 
tbings which had been used to deck the i» 
dow, for no more customera were likely to «■ 
this night through the blustering weather toi 
shop dimly lighted by two tallow candle? ä 
an inefficient oil lamp. Philip came uptota 
and stood looking at her with unseemg m 
but the stränge conscionsness of his fixedn 
made her uncomfortable, and called tbe&a 
fluph to her pale cheeks, and at length o» 
pelled her, as it were, to speak, and break* 
spell of the 8ilence. So, curiously enougM 
three spoke at once. Heater asked (witks 
looking at Philip,) 

44 Yo're sadl> wet, Vm feared ? n 

Coulson said, 

44 Thou might have a bit of news toteüot 
after being on the gad all the afternoon." 

Philip whispered to Hester, 

"Wilt come into t' parlor? Iwantamri 
wi' thee by oursel'8." 

Hester quietly finished rolling up the ribbi 
she had in her hands when he spoke, and tta 
followed him into the room behind the äa 
before spoken of. 

Philip set down on the table the camfie 
which he had brought out of the shop, «4 
turning round to Hester, took her trembfiag 
hand into both of his, and gripping it nerro» 
ly, said, 

44 Oh, Hester, thou must help me — thou wS, 
will not thou?" 

Hester gulped down something that seened 
to risc in her throat and choke her before sie 
answered, 

44 Any thing, thou knows, Philip." 

11 Yes, yes, I know. Thou sees the matter 
is this : Daniel Robson — he who married mj 
aunt — is takcn up for yon riot on Saturday nigi 
at t* Marinere' Arms — " 

44 They spoke on it this afternoon ; they said 
the Warrant was out," said Hester, Alling up 
the sentence as Philip hesitated, lost for an in- 
stant in his own thoughts. 

44 Ay ! the Warrant is out, and he's in t' lock- 
up, and will be carried to York Castle to-mor- 
row morn ; and I'm afeard it will go bad with 
him ; and they at Haytersbank is not prepared, 
and they must see him again before he go» 
Now, Hester, will thou go in a tax-cart as will 
be here in less than ten minutes from the 
George, and bring them back here, and they 
must stay all night for to be ready to see him 
to-morrow before he goes ? It's dree weather 
for them, but they'll not mind that." 

He had used words as if he was making a re- 
quest to Hester ; but he did not seem to awah 
her answer, so sure was he that she would go. 
She noticed this, and noticed also that the rain 
was spoken of in reference to them, not to her. 
A cold shadow passed over her heart, though il 
was nothing more than she already knew— -that 
Sylvia was the one centre of his thoughts and 
his love. 

44 I'll go put on my things at once," said ehe 
gently. 
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Philip pressed her hand tenderly ; a glow of 
gratitude overspread him. 

" Thou's u real good one ; God bless thee ! " 
said he. " Thoü must take care of thyself, too," 
oontinued he ; " there's wraps and plenty in» the 
house, and if there are not there's those in the 
ahop as will be none the worse for once wear- 
ing at such a time as this ; and wrap thee well 
up, and take shawls and cloaks for them, and 
mind as they put them on. Thou'll have to get 
out at a stile, I'll teil the driver where ; and 
thou must get over t' stile and follow the path 
down two fields, and the. house is right before 
ye, and bid them make haste and lock up the 
house, for they mun stay all .night here. Kes- 
ter'll look after things." 

All this time Hester was hastily putting on 
her hat and cloak, which she had fftched from 
the closet where they usually hung through the 
day ; now she stood listening as it were for final 
directions. 

*' But suppose they will not come," said she ; 
" they dunnot know me, and mayn't believe my 
words." 

" They must," said he, impatiently. " They 
don't know what awaits them," he continued. 
"I'll teil thee, because thou wilt not let out, 
and it seems as if I mun teil some one — it were 
euch a shock — he's to be tried for 's life. They 
know not it's so serious ; and, Hester," said he, 
going on in his search after sympathy, " she's 
like as if she was bound up in her father." 

His lips quivered as he looked wistfully into 
Hester's face at these words. No need to teil 
her who was she. No need to put into words 
the fact, told plainer than words could have 
spoken it, that his heart was bound up in 
Sylvia. 

Hester's 'face, instead of responding to his 
look, contracted a little, and for the life of her 
she could not have helped saying, 

" Why don't yo' go yourself, Philip ? " 

" I can't — I can't," said he, impatiently. " I'd 
give the world to go, for I might .be able to 
comfort her; but there's lawyers to see, and 
iver so much to do, and they've niver a man 
friend but me to do it all. Yb'll teil her," said 
Philip, insinuatingly, as if a fresh thought had 
Struck him, "as how* I would ha' come for 
them myself, but I couldn't, because of the law- 
yer — mind yo' say because of the lawyer. I'd 
be loth for her to think I was minding any busi- 
ness of my own at this time ; and, whatever you 
do, speak hopeful, and for the life of you don'^ 
speak of the hanging ; it's likely it's a mistake 
o' Donkin's ; and> any ho w — there's t' cart — any- 
how, I should perhaps not ha' telled thee ; but , 
it's a comfort to make a clean breast to a friend 
at times. God bless thee, Hester; I don't 
know what I should ha' done without thee," 
said he, as he wrapped her well up in the cart, 
and placed the bundles of cloaks and things by 
her aide. 

Along the street in the jolting cart, as long 
as Hester could see the misty light Streaming 
out of the shop door, so long was Philip Stand- 
ing bare-headed in the rain, looking after her. 
But she knew that it was not her own poor seif 
that attracted his lingering gaze; it was- the 
thought of the person she was bound to. 
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. Throttgh the dark rain, against the cold 
wind, shaken over the rough stones, went Hes- 
ter in the little tax-cart. Her heart kept rising y 
against her fate ; the hot tears came unbidden 
to her eyes. But rebellious heart was soothed, 
and hot tears were sent back to their source be- 
fore the time came for her alighting. 

The driver turned his horse in the narrow 
lane, and shouted after her an injunction to 
make haste, as, with her head bent down, she 
struggled down to the path to Haytersbank 
Farm. She saw the light in the window from 
the top of the brow, and involuntarily she 
slackened her pace. She had never seen Bell 
Robson, and would Sylvia recollect her ? If she 
did not, hiow awkward it would be to give the 
explanation of who she was, and what her 
errancl was, and why she was sent Neverthe- 
less, it must be done; so on she went, and, 
Standing within the littlo porch, she knocked 
faintly at the door ; but, in the bluster of the 
elements, the sound was lost. Again she 
knocked, and now the murmur of women's 
voices inside was hushed, and some one came 
quickly to the door, and opened it sharply. 

It was Sylvia. Although her face was com- 
pletely in shadow, of course Hester knew her 
well ; but she, if indeed she would have recog- 
nized Hester less disguised, did not know in 
the least who the woman, muffled up. in a 
great cloak, with her hat tied down with a 
silk handkerchief, Standing in the porch at this 
time of night, could be ; nor, indeed, was she in 
a mood to care or to inquire. She said hastily, 
in a voice rendered hoarse and arid with grief, 

" Go away. This is no house for strangers to 
come to. We've enough on our own to thüik 
on ; " and she hastily shut the door in Hester's 
face before the latter could put together the 
right words in which to explain her errand. 
Hester stood outside in the dark wet porch dis- 
comfited, and wondering how next to obtain a 
hearing through the shut and bolted door. Not 
long did she stand, however; some one was 
again at the door, talking in a voice of distress 
and remonstrance, and slowly unbarring the 
bolts. A tall, thin figure of an elderiy woman 
was seen against the warm firelight inside as 
soon as the door was opened ) a hand was put ■ 
out, like that which took the dove into the ark, 
and Hester was drawn into the warmth and the 
light, while Bell's voice went on speakingilA r M' 
Sylvia before addressing the dripping stranger, . TT* 

" It's not a night to turn a dog fra' t' door ; * 
it's ill letting our grief harden our hearts. But 
oh ! mi8sus (to Hester), yo' mun forgive us, for 
a great sorrow has fa'en upon us this day, 
an' we're like beside ourselves wi' crying and 
plaining." 

Bell sat down, and threw her apron over her 
poor worn face, as if decently to shield the signs 
of her misery from a stranger's gaze. Sylvia, 
all tear-swollen, and looking askance and almost 
fiercely at the stranger, who had made good her 
intrusion, was drawn, as it were, to her mother's 
side, and, kneeling down by her, put her arms 
round her waist, and almost lay across her lap, 
still gazing at Hester with, cold > dista»9$fc&. ssy®»^ 
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that poor unwülmg messenger, and madc her 
silent for a minute or so after her entrance. 
Bell suddenly pui down her apron. 

" Yo're cold and drenched," said ßhe. " Come 
near to t' fire and warm yo'rsel' ; yo' mun par- 
don us if we dunnot think on every tbing at 
onest" 

"Yo're very kind — very kind indeed," said 
Hester, touched by the poor woman's evident 
eftbrt to forget her own grief in the duties of 
hospitality, and loving Bell from that moment. 

" I'm Hester Rose," ehe continued, half ad- 
dressing Sylvia, who ehe thought might remem- 
ber the name, <( and Philip Hepburn has sent 
me in a tax-cart to t' etile yonder, to fetch both 
on yo' back to Monkshaven." Sylvia raised her 
head and looked intently at Hester. Bell 
clasped her hands tight together and leaned 
forward. 

44 It's my measter as wants us ?" said she, in 
an eager, questioning tone. 

44 It's for to see yo'r measter/ 1 said Hester. 
44 Philip says he'll be sent to York to-morrow, 
and yo'll be fain to see him before he goes, and 
if yo'll come down to Monkshaven to-night yo'll 
be on t' spot again' the time comes when t' 
justices will let ye." 

Bell was up and about making for the place 
where she kept her outgoing things almost be- 
fore Hester had begun to speak. She hardly 
understood about her husband's being sent to 
York in the possession of the idea that she 
might go and see him. She did not linderstand 
or care how in this wild night she was to get to 
Monkshaven ; all she thought of was that she 
might go and see her husband. But Sylvia took 
in more points than her mother, and almost sus- 
piciously began to question Hester. 

44 Why are they sending him to York ? What 
made Philip leave us?* Why didn't he come 
hissel' ?" 

44 He couldn't come hissel', he bade me say, 
because he was bound to be at the lawyer's at 
,. five, about yo'r father's business. I think yo' 
might ha' known he would ha' come for any 
business of his own ; and about York, it's Philip 
as teiled me, and I never asked why. I never 
thought on yo'r asking me so many questions. 
I thought yo'd be ready to fly on any chance o' 
seeing your father." Hester spoke out the sad 
reproach that ran from her heart to her Ups. 
To distrust Philip ! to linger. when she might 
hasten ! 

44 Oh," said Sylvia, breaking out into a wild 
cry, that carried with it more conviction of 
agony than much weeping could have done. u I 
may be rüde and hard, and I may ask stränge 
questions, as if I cared for the answers yo' may 
gi' me ; an', in my heart o' hearts, I care for 
naught but to have father back wi' us, as love 
him so dear. I can hardly teil what I say, much 
less why I say it. Mother is so patient, it puts 
me past mysel', for I could fight wi' t' very 
walls, I'm so mad wi' grieving. Sure, they'U let 
him come back wi' us to-morrow, when they 
hear from his own sei' why he did it ?" 

She looked eagerly at Hester for an answer to 
this last question, which she had put in a soft, 
entreating tone, as if with Hester herseif the de- 
cision rested. Hester shook her head. Sylvia 
eame up to her and took her hands, almost 
mdling them, « 



44 Yo' dmmot think theyll be hard witfaü 
when they hear all about it, do. yo' ? Wij 
York Castle's the place they: Atfed a' t' Um 
and robbers to, not honest meiHSkfe father.'' 

Hester put her hand on Sjlvia's Shoulder iü 
a soft, caressing gesture. 

44 Philip will know," she said, using Phify 
name as a kind of spell — it would have beai 
to her. " Come away to Philip," said she api 
urging Sylvia, by her looks and manner, top 
pare for the little journey. Sylvia moved m 
for this purpose, saying to herself^ 

44 It's going to see father : he will teil meu" 

Poor Mrs. Robson was collecting a few ebb 
for her husband with an eager, trembling hol 
so trembling that article after article feU toi 
floor, and it was Hester who picked them if 
and at las^ after many vain attempts bji 
grief-shaken woman, it was Hester who tiedi 
bündle, and arranged the cloak, and fastaa 
down the hood ; Sylvia Standing by, not uns 
servant, though apparently absorbed in her« 
thoughts. 

At length all was arranged, and the keygn 
over to Kester. As they passed out into 4 
storm, Sylvia said to Hester, 

44 Thou's a real good wench. Thou's fittei 
be about mother than me. I'm but a crossptie 
at best, an' now it's like as if I was no good» 
nobody." 

Sylvia began to cry, but Hester had no tä 
to attend to her, even had she the inclinatwi 
all her care was needed to help the hasty, totta 
ing steps of the wife, who was feebly speeda 
up the wet and slippery brow to her busbaa 
All Bell thought of was that "he" wasattk 
end of her toil. She hardly understood wkt 
she was to see him ; her weary heart and bni 
had only reoeived one idea — that each stepi 
was now taking was leading her to him. Bit 
and exhausted with her quick walk up hill, U 
tling all the way with wind and rain, she cod 
hardly have held up another minute when tin 
reached the tax-cart in the lane, and Hester bi 
almost to lift her on to the front seat by i 
driver. She covered and wrapped up the po" 
old woman, and afterward placed herseif in tl 
straw at the back of the cart, packed up ck» 
by the shivering, weepiAg Sylvia. Neither ( 
them spoke a word at first ; but Hester' s tend 
conscience smote her for her silence before tb 
had reached Monkshaven. She wanted to a 
some kind word to Sylvia, and yet knew nothe 
to begin. Somehow, without know ing why, 
reasoning upon it, she hit upon Philip's messa 
as the best comfort in her power to give. S 
had delivered.it before, but it had been appaiei 
ly little heeded. 

44 Philip bade me say it was business as ke 
him from fetching yo' hissel' — business wi' t 
lawyer, about — about yo'r father." 

44 What do they say ?" said Sylvia, sudden 
lifting her bowed head, as though she woi 
read her companion's face in the dim light 

44 1 dunnot know," said Hester, sadly. Tb 
were now jolting over the paved streets, and i 
a word could be spoken. They were now 
Philip's door, which was opened to reeeive Um 
even before they arrived, as if some one b 
been watching and listening. The old serva 
Pho^b^, the fixture in the house, who had.l 
longed to it and to the ßhop for the last twei 
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^ years, came out, holding a candle, and shelter- 

* * mg it in her hand from the weather, while Philip 
*• helped the totterjng steps of Mrs. Robson as 
?"* ehe descended behind. As Hester had got in 
i** last, so she had now to be the first to move. 

Just as she was moving, Sylvia's cold little hand 
i. £ was laid on her arm. 

^: " I am main and thankful to je. I ask yo'r 
"* i pardon for speaking cross, but indeed my heart's 
3t a'most broken wi' fear about father." 
ri; The voice was so plaintive, so füll of tears, 
i that Hester could not but yearn toward the 
rä: Speaker. She bent over and kissed her cheek, 
^ and then clambered unaided down by the wheel 
ris. on the dark side of the cart. Wistfully she 
Vi longed for one word of thanks or recognition 
ü. from Philip, in whose Service she had performed 
2£ this hard task ; but he was otherwise occupied ; 
-er and on casting a farther glance back as she 
L turned the corner of the street, she saw Philip 
•■ lifting Sylvia carefully down in his arms from 
>~; her footing on the top of the wheel, and then 

they all went into the light and the warmtk the 
1 ß door was shut, the lightened cart drove önskly 
± j away, and Hester, in rain, and cold, and dark- 

ness, went homeward with her tired, sad heart., 
Hg Philip had done all he could, since his return 
3g, from Lawyer Dawson's, to make his house bright 
r^ and warm for the reeeption of his beloved. He 

had a strong apprehension of the probable fate 

. •, of poor Daniel Robson; he had warm sym- 

te[ pathy with the miserable distress of the wife and 

? k daughter ; but still, at the back of his mind, his 

^ spirits danced as if this was to them a festal oc- 

Ij, casion. He had even taken unconscious pleasure 

& <., in Phoebe's suspicious looks and tones, as he had 

e6 hurried-and superintended her in her Operations. 

' A fire blazed cheerily in the parlor, almost daz- 

' zling to the travelers b'rought in from the dark- 

v ness and the rain ; candles burned — two candles, 

much to Phoebe's discontent Poor Bell Robson 
_ . had to sit down almost as soon as she entered the 
."TJ room, so worn out was she with fatigue and ex- 

* oitement ; yet she grudged every moment which 
1 ' separated her, as she thought, from her husband. 

" Pm ready now," said she, Standing up, and 
J* rather repulsing Sylvia's cares; "Pm ready 
! B now," said she, looking eagerly at Philip, as if 
£ for him to lead the^way. 

" It's not to-nighlt," replied he, almost apolo- 

i* getically. " You can not see him to-night ; it's 

to-morrow morning, before he goes to York ; it 

* was better for yo' to be down he/e in town 
ready ; and, besides, I didn't know, when I sent 

? for ye, that he was locked up for the night." 

* "Well-a-day, well-a-day," said Bell, rocking 

* herseif backward and forward, and trying to 

* soothe herseif with these words. Suddenly she 
said, 

r " «» But Pve brought his comforter wi' me — his 

1 red woolen comforter as he's allays slept in this 

twelvemonth past ; he'li get his rheumatiz again ; 

* oh, Philip, can not I get it to him ?" 

[ " ril send it by Phoabe," said Philip, who was 
: busy making tea, hospitable and awkward. 

<( Can not I take it mysel* ?" repeated Bell. 
1 " I could make surer nor any body eise ; they'd 
' maybe not mind yon woman — Phcebe d' ye call 
1 herf" 
1 "Nay, mother," said Sylvia, "thou's not fit 

; togo.» 

1 "Shalllgo?" asked Philip, hoping she would 



say "no," and bö content with Phcebe, and 
leave him where he was. 

41 Oh, Philip, would yo' f said Sylvia, turning ' 
round. 

" Ay," said Bell, " if thou would take it they'd 
be mindiug yo\" 

So there was nothing for it but for him to go, 
in the first fiush of his delightful rites of hospi- 
tality. 

"It's not far," said he, consoling himself 
rather than them. " I'U be back in ten minutes ; 
the tea is maskit, and Phcebe will take yo'r wet 
things and dry 'em by the kitchen fire ; and 
here's the fairs," opening a door in the corner 
of the room, from which the stairs immediately 
ascended. " There's two rooms at the top ; that 
to V left is all made ready, t' other is mine," 
said he, reddening a little as he spoke. Bell 
was busy undoing her bündle with trembling 
fingers. 

"Here," said she ; "and oh, lad, here's a bit 
o' peppermint cake ; he's main and fond on it, 
and I catched sight on it by good luck just t' 
last minutejt" 

• Philip was gone, and the excitement of Bell 
and Sylvia flagged once more, and sank into 
wondering despondency. Sylvia, however, 
roused herseif enough to take off her mother's 
wet clothes, and she took them timidly into the 
kitchen and arranged them before Phoebe's fire. 

Phcebe opened her lips once or twice to speak 
in remonstrance, and then with an effort gulped 
her words down ; for her sympathy, like that of 
all the rest of the Monkshaven world, was in 
favor of Daniel Robson ; and his daughter might 
place her dripping cloak this night wherever she 
would, for Phoebe. 

Sylvia found her mother still sitting on the 
chair next the door, where she had first placed 
herseif on entering the room. 

"PU gi'e yo' some tea, mother," said she, 
Struck with the shrunken look of Beil's face. 

" No, no," said her mother. " It's not man- 
ners for t' help oursels." 

" Pm sure Philip would ha* wished yo' for to 
take it," said Sylvia, pouring out a cup. 

Just then he returned, and something in his 
look, some dumb expression of delight at her 
oecupation, made her blush and hesitate for an 
instant ; but then she went on, and made a cup 
of tea ready, saying something a little incohe- 
rent all the time about her mother's need of it. 
After tea Bell Robson's weariness became so 
extreme, that Philip and Sylvia urged her to go 
to bed. She resisted a little, partly out of 
u manners," and partly because she kept fancy- 
ing, poor woman, that somehow or other her 
husband might send for her. But about seven 
o'clock Sylvia persuaded her to come up stairs. 
Sylvia, too, bade Philip good-night, and his look 
followed the last wave or her dress as she dia- 
appeared up the stairs ; then leaning his chin 
on his hand, he gazed at vacaney and thought 
deeply — for how long he knew not, so intent 
was his mind on the chances of futurity. 

He was aroused by Sylvia's coming down 
stairs into the sitting-room again. He started 
up. 

" Mother is so shivery," said she. u May I 
go in there," indicating the kitchen, " and make 
her a drop of gruel ?" 

u Phoabe shall make it^ not you^" «a^^\£^> 
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eagerly preventing her by going to the kitchen 
door and giving his ordere. When he turned 
round apain, Sylvia was «tanding over the fire, 
leaning her he ad against the stone mantel-piece 
for the comparative coolness. She did not speak 
at first, or take any notice of hira. He watched 
her furtively, and saw that she was crying, the 
tears running down her cheeks, and she too 
much absorbed in her thoughts to wipe thcm 
away with her apron. 

While he was turning over in his mind what 
he could best say to comfort her (his heart, like 
hers, being almost too füll for words), she sud- 
denly looked him füll in the face, sfjnng, 

" Philip, won't they soon let him go ? what 
can they do to him ?" Her open lips trembled 
while awaiting his answer ; the tears came up 
and filled her eyes. It was just the question 
he had mpst dreaded ; it led to the terror that 
possessed his own mind, but which he had boped 
to k ?p out of hers. He hesitated. u Speak, 
lad i ' said she, impatiently, with a little pas- 
aionate gesture. " I can see thou knows !" 

He had only made it worse by consideration ; 
he rushed blindfold at a reply. 

tl He's ta'en up for felony." 

"Felony!" said she. "There thou're out; 
he's in for letting yon men out ; thou may call 
it rioting if thou has a mind to set folks again' 
him, but it's too bad to cast such hard words at 
him as yon felony," she repeated, in a half- 
offended tone. 

" It's what the lawyers call it," said Philip, 
eadly ; " it's no word o' mine." 

" Lawyers is «Uays for making the worst o' 
things," said she, a little pacified ; " but folks 
uhouldn't allays believe them." 

" It's lawyers as has to judge i' t' long run." 

u Can not the justices, Mr. Harter and them 
as is na lawyers, give him a sentence to-mor- 
row, wi'out sending him to York ? " 

"No," said Philip, shaking his head. He 
went to the kitchen door and asked if the gruel 
was not ready, so anxious was he to stop the 
conversation at this point; but Phcebe, who 
held her young master in but little respect, 
scolded him for a stupid man, who thought, like 
all his sex, that gruel was to be made in a min- 
ute, whatever the fire was, and bade him come 
and make it for himself if he was in such a 
hurry; 

He had to return discomfited to Sylvia, who 
meanwhile had arranged her thoughts rcady to 
return to the Charge. 

"And say he's sent to York, and say he's 
tried there, what's the worst they can do against 
him ? " asked she, keeping down her agitation 
to look at Philip the inore sharply. Her eyes 
never siackened their penetrating gaze at his 
countenance until he replied, with the utmost 
unwillingness and most apparent confiision, 

" They may send him to Botany Bay." 

He knew that he held back a worse contin- 
gency, and he was mortally afraid that she 
would pereeive this reserve. But what he did 
say was so much beyond her utmost apprehen- 
sion, which had only reached to various terms 
of imprisonment, that she did not imagine the 
dark shadow lurking behind. What he had 
said was too much for h«& Her eyes dilated, 
her lips blanchcd, her pfjc cheeks grew yet 
paler. After a minute's'look into his face, as 



if fascinated by some horror, she stumbled b&ck- 
ward into the chair in the chimney corner, and 
covered her face with her hands, moaning out 
some inarticulate words. 

Philip was on his knees by her, dumb from 
excess of sympathy, kissing her dress, all unfelt 
by her; he murmured half words, he began 
passionate sentences that died away upon his 
lips, and she, she thought of nothing but her 
father, and was possessed and rapt out of hcreelf 
by the dread of losing him to that fearful coun- 
try which was almost like the grave to her, so 
all but impassable was the gulf. But Philip 
knew that it was possible that the Separation 
impending mjght be that of the dark mysterious 
grave — that the gulf between the father and 
child might indeed be that which no living, 
breathing, warm human creature can ever cross. 

" Sylvia, Sylvia," said he — and all their con- 
versation had to be carried on in low tones and 
whispers, for fear of the listening ears above— 
" don't — -don't ; thou'rt rending my heart Oh, 
Sybp^ bearken. There's not a thing I will not 
donnere's not a penny I have got — the last 
drop of blood that's in me — I'll give up my life 
/orUs.» 

* "lie," said she, putting down her hands, 
and looking at him as if her looks could pierce 
his -«oul; "who talks o' touching his life? 
Thou're going crazy, Philip, I think ; " but she 
did not think so, although she would fain have 
bclieved it. In her keen agony she read his 
thoughts as though they were an open page ; 
she sat thereyupright and stony, the conviction 
creeping over her face like the gray shadow of 
dcath. No more tears, no more trembling, al- 
most no more breathing. He could not bear to 
see her ; and yet she held his eyes, and he fear- 
ed to make the effort necessary to move or to 
turn away for fear the shunning motion should 
carry conviction to her heart. Alasl convic- 
tion of the probable danger. td her father's life 
was already there : it was that that was calming 
her down, tightening her muscles, bracing her 
nerves. In that hour she lost all her eärly. 
youth. 

" Then he may be hung," said she, low, and 
solemnly, after a long pause. Philip turned 
away his face, and did not utter a word. Again 
deep si]ence, broken only by some homely sound 
in the kitchen. " Motber must not know on it," 
said Sylvia, in the same tone in which she had 
spoken befpre. 

" It's t' worst as can happen to him," said 
Philip. " More likely he'll be transported : 
maybe he'll be brought in innocent after all." 

"No," said Sylvia, heavily, as one without 
hope — as if she were reading some dreadful 
doom in the tabletsof the awful future. " They'll 
hang him. Oh, father! father!" she choked 
out, almost stuffing her apron into her mouth 
to deaden the» sound, and catching at Philip's 
hand and wringing it with convulsive force, tili 
the pain that he loved was nearly more than he 
could bear. No words x>f his could touch such 
agony ; but irrepressibly, and as he would have 
done it to a wounded child, he bent over her, 
and kissed her with a tender, trembling kiss. 
She did not repulse it, probably she did not even 
pereeive it 

At that moment Phoebe came in with the 
gruel. Philip saw üät, and knew^ in an instant, 
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what the old woman's conclusion amtt needs 
be ; but Sylvia had to be shaken by the now 
Standing Philip before she could be brooght 
back to the least consciousness of the preaent 
time. " She lifted up her white faeo to under- 
stand his words ; then she rose up like one wbo 
slowly comes to the use of her lirnbs. 

"I suppose I mun go," she öaid- u but Vd 
sooner face the dead. If she aska nie, Philip, 
what mun I sayf " 

"She'll not ask you," said he, * 4 if you go 
about as common. She's niver a^ked you all 
this time, an' if she does, put her on tu me^ 
TU keep it from her as long as I ein - PH man- 
age better nor I've done wP thee, Sylvia," mld 
he, with a sad, faint smile, lookmg with foud 
penitence at her altered countenance* 

"Thou mustn't blame thysel'," said Sylvia» 
seeing his regret " I brought it on ine mysel* ; 
I thought I would ha' the truth, wbatevcr came. 
on it, and now Pdf not strong enough to »tand it » 
God help me!" she continued, piteoualy. 

" Ob, Sylvia, let me help you 1 I ean 
what God can — Pm not meaning that, b |J 
do next to Hirn of any man. I have lo 
for years and years in a way it's terriM 
on, if my love can do naught now to 
yo' in your sore distress." 

"Cousin Philip," she replied, in 
measured tone in which she had alwa 
since she had learned the extent of In 
danger, and the slow atillness of her 
in harmony with the stony loofc of her" face* 
" thou are a comfort to me ; I cqjddn T t bidu my 
life without thee; but I can nofl^ke in tbe 
thought o' love ; it seems beside iu% quite ; I 
can think on naught but them that ia qfuiek and 
them that is dead." 




CHAPTER XXVI I. 



6L00MY DAYS. 



Philip had, money in the Foeters' bank, not 
80 much as it might have been if he had not b ad 
to pay for the furniture in his hause. Much of 
this furniture was old, and had belonjrcd to the 
brothers Foster, and they had kt Philip have it 
at a very reasonable rate ; but still the purehaae 
of it had diminished the amoun t of his aavings. 
But on the sum which he poseessed he drew 
largely — he drew all — nay, he overdrew his ae- 
count somewhat, to his former nu .stere 1 dismay, 
although the kindness of their hcarts overruled 
the harder arguments of their heads. 

All was wanted to defend Daniel "Robson at 
the approaching York assizes. Hb wife had 
handed over to Philip all the money er money 's 
worth she could lay her bands upon, Daniel 
himself was not one to be much beforohand with 
the world ; but, to Bell's thrifty Imagination, the 
round golden guineas, tied up in the old stock- 
ing-foot against rent-day, seemed a mint of mo- 
ney, on which Philip might draw infiniteJy. As 
yet she did not comprehend the extent of her 
busband's danger. Sylvia went about üko one 
in a dream, keeping back the bot tenra that 
might interfere with the coursc of life she had 
prescribed for herseif in that terrible Uour when 
she first learned all. Every ptsuny of money 
cither she or her mother could save weüt to Phi- 



lip. Ki -ter's hoard, too, was placed in Hep- 
burn's hands at Sylvia's earnest entreaty; for 
Eeater had no great opinion of Philip's judg- 
ment, and would rather have taken his money 
straight himself to Mr. Dawson, and begged him 
to use it for his master's behoof. 

Indeed, if anything, the noiseless breach be- , 
tweeo Kester and Philip haerwidened of late. It 
waa s i !-time, and Philip, in his great anxiety 
for every possible interest that might aflfect Syl- 
via, aud* also as some distraction from his ex- 
treme anxiety about her father, had taken to 
study ngriculture of an evening in some old 
books which he had borrowed — The Farmer** 
Comp&eto Guide, and such-like; and from time 
u> li me 1 ie came down upon the practical dogged 
Kester with directions gathered from the theories 
in hk books. Of course, the two feil out, but 
without many words. Kester persevered in his 
old waye t making light of Philip and his books 
in mann er and action, tili at length Philip with- 
Jru w from the contest. " Many a man may lead 
& horae to water, but there's few can make him 
drink," and Philip certainly was not one of 
4h ose few: Kester, indeed, looked upon him 
with jealous eyes on many aecounts. He had , 
favored Charley Kinraid as a lover of Sylvia's ; 
xf& though he had no idea of the truth — though 
,»:■ bell« 1 red in the drowning of the specksioneer 
aä much as any one — yet the year which had 
elapsed since Kinraid's supposed death was but 
a .very ahort while to the middle-aged man, who 
forgot how slowly time passed with the young ; 
and he could often have scolded Sylvia, if the 
poor L'iil had been a whit less heavy at beart 
than she was, for letting Philip come so much 
about her — come, though it was on her father's 
business. For the darkness of their common 
dread drew them together, occasionally to the 
eomparutive exclusiön of Bell and Kester, which 
the latter pereeived and resented. Kester even 
all.) wo J himself to go so far as to wonder what 
Philip could want with all the money, which 
to liltn also seemed unaccountable ; and once or 
twice the ugly thought crossed his mind that 
ahops eondueted by young men were often*not 
so profitable as when guided by older heads, and 
that some of the coin poured into Philip's keep- 
ing ml^ht have another destination than the de- 
fenec of his master. Poor Philip ! and he was 
apenditig all his own, and more than all his 
own money, and no one ever knew it, as he had 
bound down his friendly bankers to secrecy. 

Onee only Kester ventured to speak to Sylvia 
na the Hubject of Philip. She had followed her 
cousm to the field just in front of their house, 
just emuide the porch, to ask him some question 
she dared not put in her mother's presence — 
(Bell, indeed, in her anxiety, usually absorbed 
all the questions when Philip came) — and stood, 
after Philip had bid her good-by, hardly think- 
ing about him at all, but looking unconsciously 
after him as he ascended the brow; and at the 
top he had turned to take a last glance at the 
plaee bis love inhabited, and, seeing her, he had 
waved his hat in gratified farewell. She, mean- 
while, was aroused from far other thoughts than 
: ■ ■ and of his now acknowledged love, by 
the inotion against the sky, and was turning 
baek into the house, when she heard Kester's 
low, hoarse call, and saw him Standing at the 
shippon door. 
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"Come hither, wench," said he, indignantly; 
u is this a timc for courting ? " 

" Courting ! " said ehe, drawing up her head, 
and looking back at him with proud defiance. 

" Ay, courting ! what other mak' of thing is 
it when thou's gazing after yon meddlcsome 
chap, as if thou'd send thine eyes after him, and 
he making marloeks back at thec ? It's what 
we called courting i' my young days, anyhow. 
And it's noan a time for a wench to go courting 
when her father's i' prison," said he, with a con- 
ßciousness as he uttered these last words that 
he was cruel and unjust, and going too far, yet 
carried on to say them by his hot jealousy against 
Philip. 

Sylvia continued looking at him without 
speaking; she was too much offended for ex- 
pression. 

" Thou may glower, and thou may look, lass," 
said he, " but a'd thought better of thee. It's 
like last week thy last sweetheart were drowned ; 
but thou's not one to waste time i' remembering 
them that is gone — if, indeed, thou ever cared 
a button for yon Einraid — if it wasn't a make- 
Delieve." • 

Her lips were contracted and drawn up, show- 
ing her small glittering teeth, which were scarcely 
apart as ehe breathed out, 

"Thou think so, does thou, that I've for- 
gotten him. Thou'd better have a care o' thy 
tongue." 

Then, as if fearful that her self-command 
might give way, she turned into the house ; and 
going through the kjtchen like a blind person, 
she went up to her now unused Chamber, and 
threw herseif, face downward, flat on her bed, 
almost smothering herseif. 

Ever since Daniel's committal, the decay that 
had imperceptibly begun in his wife's bodilyand 
mental strength during her illness of the previous 
winter had becn making quicker progress. She 
lost her reticence of speech, and often talked to 
herseif. She had not so much forethought as of 
old ; slight differences, it is true, but which, with 
soine others of the same description, gave found- 
ation for the homely expression which some 
now applied to Bell, " She'll never be the same 
woman again." 

This afternoon she had cried herseif to sleep 
in her chair after Philip's departure. She had 
not heard Sylvia's sweeping passage through the 
kitchen ; but half an hour afterward she was 
startled up by Kester's abrupt entry. 

" Where's Sylvia ? " asked he. 

"I don't know," said Bell, looking scared, 
and as if she was ready to cry. " It's no news 
about him ? " said she, Standing up, and sup- 
porting herseif on the stick she was now accus- 
tomed to use. 

" Bless yo', no ; don't be afeard, missus ; it's 
only as a spoke hasty to t' wench, an' I want t' 
teil her as a'm sorry," said Kester, advancing 
into the kitchen, and looking round for Sylvia. 

" Sylvie, Svlvie !" shouted he ; " she must be 
i' t' house." * 

Sylvia came slowly down the stairs, and stood 
before him. Her face wbs pale, her mouth set 
and determined, the light of her eyes veiled in 
gloom. Kester shrank from her look, and even 
more from her silence. 

"A'm come to ax pardon," said he, after a 
lc pause. 



She was stü! silent 

u A'm noan above axing pardon, thonghii 
fifty and more, and thee is bat a silly weoc^i 
a've nursed i' my arms. A'U say before 4j 
mother as a ought niver to ha' used them woa, 
and as how a'm sorry for't." 

u I don't understand it all," said Bell, isi 
hurried and perplexed tone. " What hasl» 
ter been saying, my lass ?" ehe added, tonq 
to Sylvia. 

Sylvia went a step or two nearer tohermofr 
er, and took hold of her hand as if to quiet her; 
4hen facing once more round, she said, deüb» 
ately, to Kester, 

44 If thou wasn't Kester, Td niver f< w 
thee — niver," she added, with bitterness, uk 
words he had used recurred to her mindL tt Ä 
in me to hate thee now, for saying what tha 
did; but thou're dear old Kester after all, d 
I can't help mysel' ; I must needs forgivetbeef 
and she went toward him. He took herfifii 
head between his horny hands and kissedi 
She^nqked up with tears in her eyes, ajisj 

saything8 like them again. Kn 

bite my tongue off first," he int» 




again 



his word. [ 

ilip's Comings and goings to andfm 
,nk Farm at this time, he never *pcta 
"lis love. In look, words, manner, k 
was like a thoughtful, tender brother— nothaj 
more. He cojrid be nothing more in the p» 
ence of tW# freat dread which loomed largv 
upon him after every conversation withtk 
lawyer. 

For Mr. Donkh\ had been right in his pwf 
nostication. Government took up the attack« 
the Rendezvous with a high and heavy hui' 
It was necessary to assert authority which hai 
been of late too often braved. An example mö 
be made, to strike dismay into those who> 
posed and defied the press-gang ; and all tbe 
minor authorities who held their powere foi 
government were in asimilar manner severe ud 
relentless in the execution of their duty. 81 
the attorney, who went over to see the prisooa 
in York Castle, told Philip. He added tU 
Daniel still retained his pride in his achieie 
ment, and could not be brought to undersUtt 
the dangerous position in which be was plaoed 
that when pressed and questioned as to circoa 
stances that might possibly be used in his de 
fense, he always wandered off to accounts« 
previous outrages committed by the press-gan( 
or to passionate abuse of the trick by which ise 
had beenlured from their homes on the night i 
question, to assist in putting out an imaginai 
fire, and then seized and carried off. Some< 
this very natural indignation might possibly t 
expressed and interwoven into the counael 
speech for the defense. It was their only chano 
since Simpson's evidence was conclusive $t\ 
the part Robson had taken ; and, indeed, the 
was no use attempting to prove an alibt B« 
again, the worst was, that, in a recent trial 
Bristol — in late events at Hüll — the court ai 
magistrates had almost behaved as though fb 
were advocates against the prisoner ; and tl 
judge might so behave as to queneh any oomM 
who might attempt to stir up the sympathitt 
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the jnry in any matter in wfaich gotiAttnent had 
a direct interest. 

Such was the eubstance of what Philip heard, 
and heard repeatedly, dnring his many Visits to 
Mr. Dawson. And now the time of trial dretf 
near ; for the York assizes opened on March the 
twelfth ; not much above three weeks since the 
offense was committed, which took Daniel froin 
his bome and placed him in peril of death. 

Philip was glad that the extremity of his dan* 
ger never havmg beenhintedto Bell, and travel- 
ing some twenty miles being a most unusual exer 
tion at that time to persons of her class, the idea 
of going to see her husband at York had never 
suggested itself to BelPs mind. Her increasing 
feehleness made this seem a step only to be 
taken in case of the fatal extreme necessity ; 
such was the conclnsion that both Sylvia and 
he had come to, and it was the knowledge of 
this that made Sylvia strangle her own daily 
longing to see her father. Not but that her 
hopes were stronger than her fears. Philip 
never told her the causes for despondency ; 
she was young, and she, like her father,^uld 
not understand how fearful sometimes is the 
"necessity for prompt and severe punishment 
of rebellion against authority. 

Philip was to be in York during the 1lme of 
the assizes ; and it was understood, almost with 
out words, that if the terrible worst oecurrea, the i 
wife and daughter were to come to York as soon 
as might be. For this end Philip silentiy made 
all the necessary arrangements before leaving 
Monkehaven. The sympathy of all men waa 
with him ; it was too large an occasion for Coul- 
son to be any thing but magnanimous. He 
urged Philip to take all the time requisite ; to 
leave ajl business cares to him. And as Philip 
went about pale and sad, there was another 
cheek that grew paler still, another eye that 
filled with quiet tears as his heaviness of heart 
became more and more apparent. The day for 
opening the assizes came on. Philip was in 
York Minster, watching the solemn antique pro- 
cession in which the highest authority in the 
country aecompanies the judges to the House of 
the Lord, to be there admonished as to the na* 
ture of their duties. As Philip listened to the 
sermon with a strained and beating heart, his 
hopes rose higher than his fears for the first 
time, and that evening he wrote his first lettei 
to Sylvia. 

" Dear Sylvia, — It will be longer first than 
I thought for. Mr. Dawson says Tuesday in 
next week. But keep up your heart. I have 
been hearing the sermon to-day wnich ia 
preached to the judges ; and the clergyman said 
so much in it about merey and forgiveness, I 
think they cannot fail to be lenient this assize. 
I have seen uncle, wbo looks but thin, but is in 
good heart ; only he will keep saying he would do 
it over again if he had the chance, which neithei 
Mr. Dawson nor I think is wise in bim, in espe 
cial as the jailer is by, and hears every word as 
is said. He is very fain of hearing all about 
home, and wants you to rear Daisy's calf, as he 
thinks she will prove a good one. He bade mc 
give his best love to you and my aunt, and hü 
kind duty to Kester. • 

" Sylvia, will you try and forget how I used to 
scold you about your writihg and spelling, and 
just write me two or three linea. I think I would 



Father have them badly spelled than not, be- 
cauaß then I shall be sure they are yours. And 
never mind about capitals ; I was a fool to say 
Euch a deal about them, for a man does just as 
weit without them. A letter from you would 
do a rast to keep'me patient all these days tili 
Tuesday. ' Direct — 

* Mr. Philip Hepburn, 

" Care of Mr. Fräser, Draper, 

" Micklegate, 
^ " York. 
tl My affectionate duty to my aunt 
" Your respectful cousin and servant, 

" Philip Hepburn." 

"P.S. — The sermon was grand. The text 
waa Zechariah, vii., 9: "Execute true judg- 
ment and show merey." God grant it may have 
put merey into the judge's heart as is to try my 

Heavily the days passed over. On Sunday 
Bell and Sylvia went to church, with a stränge, 
half euperstitious feeling, as if they could pro- 
pitiate the Most High to order the events in 
their favor by paying Him the compliment of 
üttunding to düties in their time of sorrow 
which they had too often neglected in their 
prosperous days. 

But He "who knoweth our frame, and re- 
membereth that we are dust," took pity upon 
His children, and sent some of his blessed peace 
hito their hearts, eise they could scarce have 
endured the agony of suspense of those next 
I houra ; for, as they came slowlyand wearily home 
from the church, Sylvia could no longer bear 
her aecret, but told her mother of the peril in . 
wbitth Daniel stood. Cold as the March wind 
blcw, they had not feit it, and had sat down 
on a hedge bank for Bell to rest. And then 
Sylvia spoke, trembling and sick for fear, yet 
utterly unable to keep silence any longer. Bell 
heaved up her hands, and let them fall down 
on her knees before she replied. 

w The Lord is above us," said she, solemnly. 
* He has sent a fear o' this into my heart afore 
now. I never breathed it to thee, my lass — " 

" And I never spoke on it to thee, mother, 
be cause — " 

Sylvia choked with crying, and laid her head 
on her mother's lap, feeling {hat she was no 
longer the strong one, and the protector, but 
the profected. Bell went on, stroking her 
bead t 

■ ■ The Lord is like a tender nurse as weans 
a child to look on and to like what it loathed 
oueo. He has sent me dreams as has prepar- 
ed me for this, if so be it comes to pass." 

u Philip is hopeful," said Sylvia, raising her 
bead and looking through her tears at her 
mother. 

" Ay, he is. And I can not teil, but I 
think it's not for naught as the Lord has ta'en 
away all fear o' death out o' my heart. I think 
He means as Daniel and me ' is to go hand-in- 
hand through the Valley — like as we walked 
up to our wedding in Crosthwaite- Church. I 
could never guide the house without Daniel, 
and I should be feared he'd take a deal more 
nor ia good for him without me." 

11 But me, mother, thou's forgetting me," 
moaned out Sylvia. ' * Oh, mother , m,QtkQ,t ^tV^k. 
\ on me. n 
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" Nay, my lass, Tm noan forgetting yo\ I 
had a eore aeart a' last winter a thinking on 
thee, when that chap Kinraid were hanging 
about thee. Fll noan speak ill on tbe dead, 
but I were uneasylike. But sin' Philip and 
thee seem t' ha' made it up — " 

Sylvia shivered, and opened her mouth to 
speak, but did not aay a word. . 

u And sin' the Lord has been comforting me, 
and talking to me many a time when thou's 
thought I was asleep, things has seemed to redd 
theirselves up, and, if Daniel .goes, Fm ready 
to follow. I could niver stand living to hear 
folk say he'd been hung; it seems so unna- 
tural and shameful." 

" But, mother, he won't — he sha'n't be 
hung [ n said Sylvia, springing to her feet. 
"Philip says he won't" 

Bell shook her head. They walked on, Syl- 
via both disheartened and almost irritated at 
her mother's despondency. But before they 
went to bed at night Bell said thinga which 
seemed as though the morning's feelinga had 
been but temporary, and as if she was referring 
every decision to the period of her husband's 
return. " When father comes home," seemed 
a. sort of bürden at the beginning or end of 
every sentence, and this reliance on his certain 
Coming back to them was almost as great a 
trial to Sylvia as the absence of all bope had 
been in the morning. But that instinet told 
her that her mother was becoming incapable 
of argument, she would have asked her why 
her views were so essentially changed in so 
few bours. This inability of reason in poor 
Bell made Sylvia feel very desolate. 

Monday passed ov^r — how, neither of them 
knew, for neither spoke of what was Alling "the 
thoughts of both. Before it was light on Tues- 
day morning Bell was astir. 

" It's very early, mother !" said weary, sleepy 
Sylvia, dreading returning consciousness. 

" Ay, lass !" said Bell in a brisk, cheerful 
tone ; " but hell, maybe, be home to night, and 
Tse bound to have all things ready for nim." 

" Anyhow,"' said Sylvia, ' sitting up in bed, 
" he couldn't come home to-night." 

" Tut, lass ! thou doesn't know how quick a 
man comes home to wife and child. I'H be a' 
ready, at any rate." 

She hurried about in a way which Sylvia won- 
dered to see, tili at length she fancied (hat per- 
haps her mother did so to drive away thought. 
Every place was cleaned ; there was scarce 
time allowed for breakfast ; tili at last, long 
before midday, all the work was done, and the 
two sat down to their spinning-wheels. Syl- 
via's spirits sank lower and Iower at each speech 
of her mother's, from whose mind all fear seemed 
to have disappeared, leaving only a stränge, 
restless kind of excitement. 

" It's time for t' potatpes," said Bell, after her 
wool had snapped many a time from her uneven 
, tread. 

" Mother," said Sylvia, " it's but just gone 
tenl" 

" Put 'em on," said Bell, without attending to 
the füll meaning of her daughter's words. " It 
will, maybe, hasten V day on if we get dinner 
done betimes." 

" But Kester is In the Far Acre field, and 
he'll not be home tili noon." 



Thia rmt4 to setüe mattere for t tfc; 
but then Bell pushed her wheel away, ud k 
gan searching for her hood and cloak. f 
found them for her, and then asked sadh, 

44 What does ta want 'em for, mother?" 

"TU go up t' brow and through f $eM,d 
just have a look down t' lane." 

" Fll go wi' thee," said Sylvia, feelingaDik 
time the uselessness of "any looking for intd 
gence from Tprk so early in the day. Venp 
tiently diel she wait by her mother's aide doi^ 
the long half hour which Bell spent in gm( 
down the road for those who never came. 

When they got home Sylvia put the potitn 
on to boil ; but when dinner was ready, andtk 
three were seated at the dresser, Bell posW 
her plate away from her, saying it was so kaf 
after dinner-time that she was past eify 
Kester would have said something about iü k 
ing only half past twelve, bat %yTvia ga?e iii 
a look beseeening silence, and he went on ift 
his dinner without a word, only brnsfaiit 
away the tears from his eyes with the back! 
his hand from time to time. 

" A'U noan go far fra' . home f rest o' tk 
day," said he, in a whisper to Sylvia, as heu* 
out. 

" Will this day niver come to an end ? " ewi 
Bell, plaintively. 

" On, mother, it will come to an end m 
time, never fear. I've heered say, 

•• 'Be the day weary or be the day long. 
At length it ringeth to even-song.' " 

" To even-song— to even-song," repeatedBel, 
44 D'ye tbink now that even-sone means datk 
Sylvief" 

" I can not teil — I can not bear it. Mother, 1 
said Sylvia, in despair, 4( FU make some clip- 
bread : that's * heavy job, and will while ai^ 
t' afternoon." 

" Ay, do," replied the mother. "He'Il üb 
it fresh— he'll like it fresh." v * 

Murmuring and talking to herself^ shefeü 
into a doze, from which Sylvia was careful not 
to disturb her. 

The days were now getüng long, although fl 
cold as ever; and at Haytersbank Farm th» 
light lingered, as there was no near horizon to 
bring on early darkness. Sylvia had all readj 
for her mother's tea against she wakened ; bot 
she slept on and on the peaceful sleep of a child, 
and Sylvia did not care to waken her. Just af- 
ter the sun had set, she saw Kester outside the 
window making signs to her to come out She 
stole out on tiptoe by the back kitchen, the 
door of which was standing open. She almost 
ran against Philip, who did not pereeive her, tf 
he was awaiting her Coming the other way 
round the corner of the house, and who turned 
upon her a face whose import she read in an in- 
stant " Philip ! " was all she said, and then 
she fainted at his feet, Coming down with t 
heavy bang on the round paving-stones of the 
yard. 

u Kester t Kester!" he cried, for she looked 
like one dead, and with all his strength the 
wearied man could not lift and carry her into 
the höuse. 

With Keater's 'help she was borne into the 
back kitchen, and Kester rushed to the pump 
for some coM water to throw over her. 
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- White Philip, kneeling at her head/was part« 
ly supporting her in his arms, and heedless of 
any sight or sound, the shadow of some one 
feil upon him. He looked uo and saw his aunt ; 
the old dignified, sensible expression on her 
lace, exactly like her former seif, composed 
strong, and calm. ■ 

u My lass," said she, sitting down by Philip, 
and gentl/taking her out of his arms into her 
own. 

'* Lass, bear up ! we mun bear up, and ba 
agait on our way to him ; he'U be. needing uf 
now. Bear up, my lass ! the Lord will give ua 
strength. We mun go to him ; ay, time's pre- 
cious ; thou mun cry thy cry at after ! " 

Sylvia opened her dim eyes, and heard her 
mother's voice ; the ideas came slowly into her 
mind, and slowly she rose up, Standing still, like 
one who has been stunned, to regain her 
strength ; and then,Making hold of her mother't 
arm, she said, in a soft, stränge voice, 

44 Let us go. I am ready." 



CHAPTER XXVin. 



THE ORDEAL. 



It was the afternoon of an April day in that 
same year, and the sky was blue above, with 
little sailing white clouds catching the pleasant 
Fi sunlight. The earth in that northern country 
rt| had scarcely yet put on her robe of green. 
^ The few trees grew near brooks running down 
firom the moors and the higher ground. Tne 
*? air was füll of pleasant sounds prophesying of 
s the Coming summer. The rush, and murmui, 
and tinkle of the hidden water-courses ; the 
1 eong of the lark poised high up in the sunny 
m air; the bleat of the lambs calling to their 
i mothers-^every thing inanimate was füll of hope 

and gladness. 
*: For the first time for a mournful month the 
front door of Haytersbank Farm was open; 
I the warm spring air might enter, and displace 
: the sad, dark gloom, if it could. There was a 
newly-lighted fire in the unused grate; and Eester 
: was in the kitchen, with his clogs off his feet, 
F so as not to ctirty thespotless floor, stirring here 
and there, and trying in his awkward way to 
make things look home-like and cheerful. He 
had brought in some wild daffojjils which he 
had been to seek in the dawn, and he placed 
them in a jug on the dresser. Dolly Reid, the 
woman who had come to help Sylvia during her 
mother's illness a year ago, was attending to 
something in the back kitchen, making a noise 
among the milk-cans, and singing a bailad to 
herseif as she worked ; yet every now and then 
she chccked herseif in her singing, as if a sud- 
den recollection came upon her that this was 
neither the time nor the place for songs. Once or 
twice she took up the funeral psalm which is 
sung by the bearers of the body in that coun- 
try— 

44 Our God, our help in ages past." 

But it was of no use ; the pleasant April weath- 
er out of doors, and perhaps the natural spring 
in the body, disposed her nature to eheerful- 
ness, and insensibly she returned to her old 
ditty. 
Kester was turning over many things in his 



rade honest mind as he stood there, giving his 
fitiisl lirig touches every now and then to the as- 
pect of the house-place, in preparation for the 
return of the , widow and daughter of his old ' 
mäste v. 

It was a month and more since they had left 
home ; more than a fortnight since Eester, with 
three half-pence in his pocket, had set out after 
his d&y's work to go to York — to walk all night 
long, and to wish Daniel Robson his last fare- 
well 

Daniel had tried to keep up, and had brought 
out one or two familiär, threadbare, well-worn 
* jokes T such as he had made Eester chuckle over 
many a time and oft, when the two had been 
toguther afield or in the shippon at the home 
which he should never more see. But no " Old 
Grause in the gun-room" could make Kester 
smile, or do any thing e^cept groan in but a 
hcart-broken sort of fashion, and presently the 
talk had become more suitable to the occasion, 
k fc i > i i ■ ■ i being up to the last the more composed 
of the two ; for Kester, when turned out of the 
med cell, fairly broke down into the ' 
heavy sobbing he had never thought to sob 
again on earth. He had left Bell and Sylvia in 
their 1 1 >dging at York, under Philip's care ; he 
dared not go to see them ; he could not trust 
hifnself; he had sent them his duty, and bade 
Philip teil Sylvia that the game-hen had brought 
out fifteen chickens at a hatch. 

Yet, although Kester sent this message through 
Philip, although he saw and recognized all that 
Philip was doing in their behalf — in the behalf 
of ! ' ■ ,;.el Robson, the condemned felon, his hon- 
ored master, he liked Hepburn not a whit better 
than he had done before all this sorrow had 
come upon them. 

Philip had, perhaps, shown a want of tact in 
his < ■■ n.duct to Kester. Acute with passionate 
kcennos8 in one direction, he had a sort of dull 
.^L:LL-3iLforwardness in all others. Forinstance, 
he had returned Kester the money which the 
luttür had so gladly advanced toward the ex- 
penses incurred in defending Daniel. Now the 
raoney which Philip gave him back was part of 
an in 1 viince which Fosters Brothers had made on 
Philips own account. Philip had thought that 
it was hard on Kester to lose his savings in a 
hopeless cause, and had made a point of repay- 
ing the old man ; but Kester would far rather 
have feit that the earnings of the sweat of his 
braw had gone in the attempt to save his mas- 
r.r! '- ! i:e than have Had twice ten times as many 
golden guineas. 

Moreover it seemed to take his action In lend- 
ing his hoard out of the sphere of love, and 
make it but a leaden common loan, when it was 
Philip who brought him the sum, not Sylvia, 
into w Hose hands he had given it. 

With these feelings Kester feit his heart shut 
up as he saw the long-watched-for two Coming - 
down the little path with a third person ; with 
Philip Holding up the failing Steps of poor Bell 
RobfiOT, as, loaded with her heavy mouming, 
and feeble from the illness which had detained 
her in York ever since the day of her husband's ■ 
executton, she came faltering back to her deso- 
latü home. Sylvia was also occupied in attend- 
ing to her mother ; once or twice,. when they 
pauaed a little, she and Philip spoke, in the « 
laiüiliar way in which, tVv^s^ \& \ä ws^ärs^ ^ssst 
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, reeerve. Kester caught up his clogs, and went 
quickly out through tbe back kitchen into the 
nrmyard, not staying to greet them, as he ha4 
meant to do ; and yet it was dull-sighted of bim 
not-to have perceived that whatever might be 
the relations between Philip and Sylvia, he was 
sure to have accompanied them home; for, 
alas ! he was the only male protector of their 
blood remaining in the world. Poor Kester, 
who would fain have taken that office upon 
himself, chose to esteein himself cast off, and 
went heavily about the farm-yard, knowing that 
he ought to go in and bid such poor welcome as 
he had to offer, yet feeling too much to like to 
ihow himself before Philip. 

It was long, too, before any one had leisure to 
come and seek him. BelTs mind had flashed up 
for a time, tili the fatal day, only to be reduced 
by her subsequent •illness into complete and 
hopeless childishness. It was all Philip and 
x Sylvia could do to manage her in the first ex- 
citement of returning home ; her restless in- 
quiry for him who would never more be present 
in the familiär scene, her feverish weariness and 
uneasiness, all required tender soothing and 
most patient endurance of her refusals to be 
■atisfied with what they said or did. 

At length she took some food, and refreshed 
by it, and warmed by tbe fire, she sank asleep 
in her chair. Then Philip would fain have 
spoken with Sylvia before the hour came at 
which he must return to Monkshaven, but she 
eluded him, and went in search of the missing 
Kester, whose presence she had missed. 

She had guessed some of the causes which 
kept him from greeting them on their first re- 
turn, but it was not as it she had shaped these 
causes into the definite form of words. It is 
astonishing to look back and find how differently 
constituted were the minds of most people fifty 
or sixty years ago ; they feit, they understood, 
without going through reasoning or analytic 
processes, and if this was the case among the 
more educated people, of course it was still 
more so in the class to which Sylvia belonged. 
ßhe knew by some sort of intuition that if 
Philip accompanied them home (as, indeed, 
under the circumstances, was so natural as to be 
almost unavoidable), the old servant and friend 
of the family would absent himself, and so she 
\ slipped away at the ficfct possible moment to go 
in search of him« There he was in the farm- 
yard, leaning over the gate that opened into the 
home-field, apparently watching the poultry 
that scratched and pecked at the new-springing 
grass with the utmost relish. A little farther 
off were the ewes, with their new-dropped 
lambs; beyond that the great old thorn-tree, 
with its round, fresh Clusters of buds ; again, 
beyond that, there was a glimpse of the vast 
sunny rippling sea ; but Sylvia knew well that 
Kester was looking at none of these things. 
She went up to him and touched his arm. * He 
started from his reverie, and turned round upon 
her with his dim eyes füll of unshed tears. 
When he saw her black dress, her deep mourn- 
ing, he had hard work to keep from breaking 
out ; but, by dint of a good brush of his eyes 
with the back of his band, and a moment's 
pause, he could look at her again with tolerable 
calmness. 

"Why, Kester, whj dielst Diver come to 



speak to us?" said Sylvia, Unding it neeessary 
to be cbeerfu) if she could. 

" A dun know ; niver ax me. A aay, they'n 
gi*en Dick Simpson " (whose evidence had been 
all material against poor Daniel Robson at the 
trial) "a' t' rotten eggs and fou' things they 
could o' Saturday, they did," continued he, in a 
tone of satisfaction ; " ay, and they niver stop- 
ped t* see whether t' eggs were rotten or fresh 
when their blood was up — nor whether stonea 
was hard or soft," he added, in a lower tone, ' 
and chuckling a little. 

Sylvia was silent He looked at her now, 
chuckling still. Her face was white, her ups 
tightened, her eyes a-flame. She drew a long 
breatb. 

" I wish rd been there ! I wish I could do 
him an ill turn," sighed she, with some kind 
of expression on her face that made Kester 
quail a little. 

"Nay, lass, he'U get it fra* othera. Niver 
fret thyseP about such rubbish. A'n done ill to 
speak on bim." 

" No, tbou hasn't* them as was friends o' 
father's I'U love for iver and iver; them &s 
belped for t' hang him " (she shuddered from 
head to foot — a sharp, irrepressible shudder !) 
" TU niver forgive — niver !" ' ' 

" Niver's a long word," said Kester, musingly. 
" A could horsewhip him, or cast stones at him, 
or duck him myseP; but, lass, niver's a long 
word." 

" Well, niver heed if it is ; if & me as said it, 
and Fm turned savage late days. Come in, 
Kester, and see poor mother." 
• " A can not," said he, turning his wrinkled, 
puckered face away, that she might not see the 
twitchings of emotion on it. " There's kine to 
be fetched up, and what not, and he's there, is 
he not, Sylvia ?" facing round upon her with in- 
quisitiveness. Under his peering eyes she red* 
dened a little. 

" Yes, if it's Philip thou means ; he's been all 
we've had to look to ein'." Again the shuddeft 

u Well, now, he'll be seeing after his shop, a 
reckon ?" 

Sylvia ^ras calling to the old mare nibbling 
tufts of early-springing grass here and t^ere, 
and half unconsciously coaxing the creature to 
come up to the gate to be stroked. But she 
heard Kester's words well enough, and so he 
saw, althougft she made this excuse not to reply. 
But Kester was not to be put off. 

" Folk is talking about thee and him ; thou'il 
ha' to mind lest thee and him gets yo'r names 
coupled together." 

"It's right down cruel on folk, then," said 
she, crimsoning from some emotion. "As if 
any man as was a man wouldn't do all he could 
for two lone women at such a time^ — and he a 
cousin, too ! Teil me who said so," continued 
she, firing round at Kester, " and I'll niver for- 
give them — that's all." N 

" Hoots !" said Kester, a little conscious that 
hc himself was the principal representative of 
that name of multitude "folk." "Here's a 
pretty lass ; she's got * A'll niver forgi'e' at her 
tongue's end wi' a vengeance !" 

Sylvia was a little confused. 

" Oh, Kester, man," said she, " my heart is 
sore agains' every one, for father's sake." 

And at length the natural relief of plentiful 
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tears came; and Kester, with instinctive wis- 
dom, let her weep undisturbed; indeed, he 
oried Dot a little himself. They were interrupt- 
ed by Philip's voice from the back door. 

"Sylvia, your mother is awake, and wants 
you." 

" Come, Kester, come ;" and, taking hold of 
bim, ehe drew him with her into the house. t 

Bell rose as they came in, holding by the arms 
of the chair. At first ßhe received fester as 
though he had been a stranger. 

" I'm glad to see yo', sir ; t' master's out, bat 
bell be in afore long. It will be about t' lambs 
yoVe come, mebbe ?" 

" Mother !" said Sylvia, " dunnot ye see ? it's 
Kester — Kester, wi' his Sunday clothes on." ' 

44 Kester ! ay, sure it is ; my eyes have gotten 
so sore and dim of late, just as if I had been 
greeting. I'm sure, lad, I'm glad to see thee ; 
it's a long time Tve been away, but it were not 
pleasure-seeking as took me ; it were business 
o' 8ome mak — teil him, Sylvia, what it were, for 
my head's clean gone ; I only know I wouldn't 
ha' left home if I .could ha' helped it, for I 
think I should ha' kept my nealth better if I'd 
bided at home wi' my master. I wonder as he's 
not comed in for to bid me welcome ? Is he far 
afield, think ye, Kester ?" 

Kester looked at Sylvia, mutely imploring her 
to help him out in the dilemma of answering, 
but she was doing all she could to help crying. 
Philip came to the rescue. 

44 Aunt," said he, u the clock has stopped ; can 
you teil me where to find t' key, and I'U wind 
it up." 

44 T' key," said she, hurriedly, t4 t' key; its 
betend the big Bible on yon shelf. But I'd 
rather thou wouldn't touch it, lad; it's t' 
master's work, and he distrusts folks' meddling 
wi' it." 

Day afler day there was this constant refer- 
ence to her dead husband. In one sense it was 
a blessing ; all the circumstances attendant on 
his sad and untimely end were swept out of her 
mind along with the recollection of the fact 
itself. She referred to him as abseilt, and had 
always some plausible way of accounting for it, 
which satisfied her own mind ; and, accordingly, 
they feil into the habit of humoring her, and 
speaking of him as gone to Monkshaven, or 
afield, or wearied out, and taking a nap up 
stairs, as her fancy led her to beheve for the 
moment But this forgetfulness, though happy 
for herseif, was terrible for her child. It was a 
constant renewing of Sylvia's grief, while her 
mother could give her no sympathy, no help, or 
strength in any circumstances that arose out of 
this grief. She was driven more and more upon 
Philip; his advice and his affection beeame 
daily more necessary to her. 

Kester saw what would be the end of all this 
more clearly than Sylvia did herseif; and, impo- 
tent to hinder what he feared and disliked, he 
grew more and more surly every day. Yet he 
tried to labor hard and well for the interests of 
the family, as if they were bound up in his good 
management of the cattle and land. He was 
out and about by the earliest dawn, working all 
day long with might and main. He bought him- 
self a pair of new spectacles, which might, he 
fancied, enahle him to read the " Farmer's Com- 
plete Guide," his dead master's vade mecum. 
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But he had never learned more than his capital 

letters, and had forgotten many of them ; so 
the spectacles did him but little good. Then he 
would take the book to Sylvia, and ask her to 
read to him the Instructions he needed ; instruo- ., 
tions, be it'noted, that he would formerly have 
despised as mere book-learning ; but his present 
sense of responsibility had made him humble. 

Sylvia would find the place with all delibera- 
tion; and putting her finger under the line to 
keep the exact place of the word she was read- 
ing, she would strive in good earnest to read 
out the directions given ; but when every fourth 
word had to be spelled, it was rather hopeless 
work, especially as all these words were unin- 
telligible to the open-mouthed listener, however 
intent he might be. He had generally to fall 
back on his own experience; and, guided by 
that, things were not doing badly in his estima- 
tion, when one day Sylvia said to him, as they 
were in the bay-field, heaping up the hay into 
cocks with Dolly Reid's assistance, 

44 Kester — I didn't teil thee — there were a let- 
ter from Measter Hall, Lord Malton's Steward, 
that came last night, and that Philip read me." 
She stopped for a moment 
44 Ay, lass ! Philip read it ttiee, and whattea 
might it say?" 

44 Only that he had an offer for Haytersbank 
Farm, and would set mother free to go as soon 
as t' crops was off the ground." 
She sighed a little as she said this. 
44 4 Only !' sayst ta ? Whatten business has he 
for to go an' offer to let t' farm afore iver he 
were told as yo' wished to leave it ?" observed 
Kester, in high dudgeon. 

44 Oh!" replied Sylvia, throwmg down her 
rake, as if weary of life. 44 What gpuld we do 
wi' t' farm and land«? If it were all dairy I 
might ha' done, but wi' so much on it arable." 
44 An' if 'tis arable is not I allays to t' fore ?" 
44 Oh, man, dunnot find fault wi' me! I'm 
just fain to lie down and die, if it were not for 
mother." 

44 Ay! thy mother will be sere unsettled if 
thou's for quitting Haytersbank," said merciless 
Kester. 

44 1 can not help it, I can not help it What 
can I do? It would take two pair o' men's 
hands to keep t' land up as Measter Hall likes 
it; and, besides — " 

44 Besides what ?" said Kester, looking up at 
her with his sudden odd look, one eye shut, the 
other open; there she stood, her two hands 
clasped tight together, her eyes filling with 
tears, her face pale and sad. " Besides what?" 
he asked again, sharply. 

44 T' answer's sent to Ifeaster Hall— Philip 
wrote it last night — so there's no use planning 
and fretting ; it were done for t' best, and mun 
be done." She stooped and picked up her rake, 
and began tossing the hay with energy, the tears 
Streaming down her cheeks unheeded. It was 
Kester's turn to throw down his rake. She 
took no notice ; he did not feel sure that she 
had observed his action. He began to walk to- 
ward the field gate; this movement did catch 
her eye, for in a minute her hand was on his 
arm, and she was stooping forward to look into 
his face. It was working and twitching with 
emotion* * 4 Kester ! oh, man, speak out, but dun- 
not leave me atita-ra. Wwö» vs&&Wafc ^sckäX 
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Mother b gone dateless wi' sorrow, indlwn 
bat a young lass— i' vears I mean, for Pm old 
enough wi* weeping." 

44 IM ha' put up ft>r t' farm mysel' sooner 
tban had thee turned out," said Kester, in a 
low roice ; then working himself up in a pas- 
don as a new suspicion crossed Ms mind, he 
added, 

44 An» what for didn't yo' teil me on t' letter ? 
Yo' were in a mighty hurry to Bettle it a', and 
get rid on t' oud place." 

44 Measter Hall had sent a notice to quit on 
Midsnmmer day, but Philip had answered it 
hisself. Thou knows I am not good at reading 
writing, 'special when a letter is füll o' long 
words, and Philip had ta'en it in hand to 
answer." 

4 < Without asking thee ?" 

Sylria went on without minding the interrup- 
tion. 

44 And Measter Hall makes a good offer, for 
the man as is going to come in will take t' 
stock and a' t 1 implements ; and if mother — if 
we — if I — like, the furniture and a' — " 

44 Furniture !" said Kester, in grim surprise. 
"What's to come o' t' missus and thee (hat 
yo'il not need a bed to lie on, or a pot to boil 
yo'rvittle in?" 

Sylvia reddened, but kept silence. 

u Oan not yo' speak?" 

44 Oh, Kester, I didn't think thou'd turn again 
me, and me so fricndless. It's as if Pd been 
doing something wrong, and I have so striven 
to act as is best ; there's mother as well as me 
to be thought on." 

44 Can not yo' answer a question ?" said Kes- 
ter, once more. 44 Whatten's up that t' missus 
and you will not need bed and table, pots and 
pans?" 

41 1 think Pm going to marry Philip," said 
Sylvia, in so low a tone, that if Kester had not 
suspected what her answer was to be, he could 
not have understood it 

After a moment's pause he recommenced his 
walk toward the field gate. But she went aftcr 
him and held him tight by the arm, speaking 
rapidly. 

44 Kester, what could I do ? What can I do ? 
He's my cousin, and mother knows him, and 
likes him ; and he's been so good to us in a' 
this time o' trouble and heavy grief, and he'll 
keep mother in comfort all the rest of her 
days." 

• * 4 Ay, and thee in comfort. There's a deal in 
i-weÜ-filled purse in a wench's eyes, or one 
wöuld ha* thought it weren't so easy forgetting 
yon lad as loved thee as t' apple on his eye." 

44 Kester, Kester," she cried, " Pve niver for- 
gotten Charlie ; I think on him, I see him ivery 
night lying drowned at t' bottom on the sea. 
Forgetten him ! Man ! it'i easy talking !" She 
was like a wild creature that sees its young, but 
is unable to reach it wittiout a deadly spring, 
und yet is preparing to take that fatal leap. 
Kester himself was almost Startled, and yet it 
was as if he must go on torturing her. 

44 An' who telled thee so sure and certain as 
he were drowned ? He might ha' been carried 
off by t' press-gang as well as other mcn." 

44 Oh ! if I were but dead, that I might know 

" i" cried she, Hinging herseif down on the hay. 
toter kept silence. Then she sprang up 



again, and looking with eager wistrolnoi ü 
his face, ßhc said, 

44 Teil me t' chances. Teil me quick. Phity 
very good and kind, and he says he shall did 
I will not marry him, and there's no home fc 
mother and me — no home for her, for as form 
I dunnot care what becomes of me ; bot 7 
Charlie's alive I can not marry Philip— now 
if he dies for want o' me— and as for mother, pn 
mother, Kester, it's an awful strait ; only firsttd 
me if there is a chance, just one in a thoond 
only one in a hundred thousand, as Charlie tw 
ta'en by t' gang?" She was breathless fafti 
time, what with her hurried words, and wha'tiü 
the beating of her heart. Kester took tbck 
answer. He had spoken before too baäSi 
this time he weighed his words. I 

44 Kinraid went away from this here place t, 
join his ship. And he niver joined it no mm: 
and t' captain and all his friends at Newcaari 
as iver were, made search for him on boaid i 
king's ships. That's more nor fifteen monthi 
ago, and naught has iver been heard on himbv 
any man. That's what's to be said one side s 
t' matter. Then, on t' other, there's this is s 
known. His hat were cast up by t' sea wi' arfc 
bon in it, as there's reason t' think as he'd na 
ha' parted wi' so quick if he'd had his own wil" 

44 But yo' said as he might ha' been canki 
off by t? gang — yo' did, Kester, 1ho' howyor 
a' for t'other side." 

"My lass, a'd fain have him alive, and a dm- 
not fancy Philip for thy husband ; but it's i fr 
ripus judgment as thou's put me on, and ai 
trying it fair. There's allays one chance i» 
thousand as he's alive, for no man iver saw tun 
dead. But t' gang were noan about Moni» 
haven then ; there were niver a tender on f 
coast nearer than Shields, and those there weit 
searched." 

He did not say any more, but turned b«4 
into the field, and took up his hay-makiüg 
again. 

Sylvia stood quite still, thinking, and wist- 
fully longing for some kind of certainty. 

Kester carae up to her. 

44 Sylvia, thou knows Philip paid me ba<J 
my money, and it were eight pound fifteen m 
three-pence; and t' hay and stock'll seil for 
some what above t' rent; and a'vea sfeter as b 
a decent widow woman, though but badly of^ 
living at Dale End ; and if thee and thy mother 
will go live with her, a'U give thee well on to aD 
a can earn, andit 'ill be a matter o' five Shilling t 
week. But dunnot go and marry a man tf 
thou's noan taken wi', and another as is mösi 
like for t' be dead, but who, mebbe, is alive, 
having a pull on thy heart." 

Silvia began to cry as if her heart was broken 
She had promised herseif more fully to Philij 
the night before than she had told Kester ; and 
with some pains and much patience, her cousin 
her lover, alas ! her future husband, had madf 
the fact clear to the bewildered mind of her 
poor mother, who had all day long shown that 
her mind and heart were füll of the subject, 
and that the contemplation of it was givjng her 
as much peace as she could ever'know. And 
now Kester's words came to .call up echoes m 
the poor girl's heart. Just as she was in tül 
miserable State, wishing that the grave lay opci 
before her, and that she could lie down, and bl 
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i* covered np by the soft green turf from all the 
bitter sorrows, and carking cares, and weary 
ti bewilderments of this life; wishing that her 
?» fat^er was alive, that Charlie was once more 
sf here ; that she had not repeated the solemn 
t " words by which she had promised herseif to 
: Philip only the very evening before, she heard 
i a soft, low whistle, and looking round uncon- 
r sciously, there was her lover and affianced hus- 
i band, leaning on the gate, and gazing into the 
. field with passionate eyes, devouring the fair 
l face and figure of her, his future wife. 
. "Oh, Kester," said she once more, "what 

\ mun I do ? I'm pledgcd to him as strong as 
words can make it, and mother blessed us both 
w? more sense than she's had for weeks. Kes- 
ter, man, speak ! Shall I go and break it all 
off? say!" 

"Nay, it's noan for me t* say; m'appen 
thou's gone too far. Them abote only knows 
what is best." 

Again that long cooing whistle. " Sylvia !" 
,' " He's been very kind to us all," said Sylvia, 
laying her i*ake down with slow care, " and I'll 
[ try t' make him happy." 



a CHAPTER XXIX. 

I WEDDING RAIMENT. . 

Philip and Sylvia were engaged. It was not 
!•' v so happy a state~"of things as Philip had im- 
fc agined. He had already found that out, although 
i it was not twenty-four hours since Sylvia had 
promised to be his. He could not have defined 
why he was dissatisfied ; if he had been com- 
pelled to account for his feeling, he would pro- 
bably have alleged as a reason' that Sylvia's 
manner was so unohanged by her new position 
toward him. She was quiet and gentle ; but no 
shyer, no brighter, no coyer, no happier than 
she had been for months before. When she 
joined him at the field-gate, his heart was beat- 
ing fast, his eyes were beaming out love at her 
approach. She neither blushed nor smiled, but 
seemed absorbed in thought of sorae kind. But 
she resisted his silent effort to draw her away 
from the path leading to the house, and turned 
her face steadily homeward. He murmured soft 
words, which she scarcely heard. Right in their 
way was the stone trough for the fresh bubbling 
water, that, issuing from a roadside spring, 
served for all the household purposes of Hay- 
tersbank Farm. By it were the milk-cans, glit- 
tering and clean. Sylvia knew she should have 
to stop for these, and carry them back home in 
readiness for the evening' s milking ; and at this 
time, during this action, she resolved to say what 
was on her mind. 

They were there. Sylvia spoke. 
" Philip, Kester has been saying as how it 
might ha' been — " 
R Well!" said Philip. 

Sylvia sat down on the edge of the trough, 
4 and- dipped her hot little hand in the water. 
Then she went on quickly, and lifting her beau- 
tiful eyes to Philip's face with a look of inquiry, 
\ u He thinks as Charlie Kinraid may have been 
took by t' press-gang." 

It was the first time she had named the name 
of her former lover to her present one since the 



day, long ago now, when they had quarreled 
about him ; and the rosy color flushed her all 
over ; but her sweet, trustful eyes never flinched 
from their steady unconscious gaze. 

Philip's heart stopped beating; literally, as 
if he had come to a sudden precipice, while he . 
had thought himself securely Walking on sunny' 
greensward. He went purple all over from 
dismay ; he dared not take his eyes away from 
that sad, earnest look of hers, but he wasthank- 
ful that a mist came before them and ürew a 
veil before his brain. He heard his own voice 
saying words Be did not seem to have framed in 
his own mind. 

" Kester's a d — d fool," he growled. 

" He says there's mebbe but one^ chance i' a 
hundred," said Sylvia, pleading, as it were, for 
Kester ; " but oh ! Philip, think ye there's just 
that one chance?" 

"Ay, there's a chance, sure enough," said 
Philip, in a kind of fierce despair, that mado 
him reckless what he said or did. " There's a 
chance, I suppose, for eVery thing i' life as we 
have not seen with our own eyes as it may not . 
ha' happened. ' Kester may say next as there's 
a chance as your father is not dead because we 
norie on us saw him — " 

" Hung," he was going to have said, but a 
touch of humanity came back into his stony 
heart. Sylvia sent up a little sharp cry at his 
iwords. He longed at the sound to take her in 
his arms and hush her up, as a mother hushes 
her weeping child. But the very longing, hav- 
ing to be repressed, only made him more beside 
himself with guilt, anxiety, and rage. They 
.were quite still now. Sylvia looking sadly down 
into the bubbling, merry, flowing water ; Philip 
glaring at her, wishing that the next word were 
spoken, though it might Stab him to the heart. 
But she did not speak. 

At length, unable to bear it any longer, he 
said, " Thou sets a deal o' störe on that man, , 
Sylvia." 

If u that man " had been there at the moment, 
Philip would have grappled with him, and not 
let go his hold tili one or the other were dead. 
Sylvia caught some of the passionate meaning 
of the gloomy, miserable tone of Philip's voice 
äs he said these words. She looked up at him. 

" I thought yo' knowed that I cared a deal 
for him." 

There was something so pleading and innocent 
in her pale, troubled face, so pathetic in her 
tone, that Philip's anger, which had been excited 
against,her, as well as against all the rest of the 
world, melted away into love ; and once more 
he feit that have her for his own he must, at. ' 
any cost. He sat down by her, and spoke to 
her in quite a different manner to that which 
he had used before with a ready tact and art 
which some stränge instinct or tempter " close 
at his ear " supplied. 

" Yes, darling, I knew yo' cared for him. I'll 
not say ill of him that is — dead — ay, dead and 
drowned-r-whatever Kester may say— -before 
now ; but if I choose I could teil tales." 

" No, teil no tales ; I will not hear them," 
said she, wrenchjng herseif out of Philip's clasp- 
ing arm. " They may misca' him for iver, and 
I'U not believe them." 

" I'll never mibcall one who is dead," said 
Philip ; each new un<x>ns£to^^^^&&'a&ESR££^ 
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of Sylvia's lore for herformer lover only making 
him the more anxious to conTinoe her that he 
wie dead, only rendering him more keen at de- 
oeiving his own conscienoe by repeating to it 
the lie that long ere thia Kinraid was in all 
probability dead— killed by either the chances 
of war or tempestuouB sea — that, even if not, 
he was as good as dead to her ; so that the word 
44 dead " might be used in all honest certainty, as 
in one of its meanings Kinraid was dead for sure. 

"Think ye that if he were not dead he 
wouldn't ha' written ere this to some one of his 
kin, if not to thee ? Yet none of his folk New- 
cassel-way but believe him dead." 

".So Eester says," sighed Sylvia. 

Philip took heart. He put his arm sofUy 
round her again, and murmured, 

_" My lassie, try not to think on them as is 
gone, as is dead, but t' think a bit more on him 
•s loves yo' wi' heart, and soul, and might, and 
has done ever sin* he first set eyes on yo'. Oh, 
Sylvia, my love for thee is just terrible." 

At this moment Dolly Reid was seen at the 
back door of the farm-house, and, catching 
aight of Sylvia, she called out, 

"Sylvia, thy mother is axing for thee, and^I 
can not make her mind easy." 

In a moment Sylvia had sprung up from her 
aeat and was running in to soothe and comfort 
her mother's troubled fancies. 

Philip sat on by the well-side, his face buried 
in his two hands. Presently he lifted himself 
up, drank some water eagerly out of his hol- 
lowed palm, sighed and shook himself, and fol- 
lowed his cousin into the house. Sometimes 
he came unexpectedly to the limits of his in- 
fluence over her. In general she obeyed his 
expressed wishes with gentle indifference, as if 
she had no preferences of her own* once or 
twice he found that she was doing what he de- 
sired out of the spirit of obedience, which, as 
her mother's, daughter, she believed to be her 
duty towarcf her affianced husband. And this 
last motive for action depressed her lover more 
than any thing. He wanted the old Sylvia back 
again — captious, capricious, willful, haughty, 
merry, charming. Alas ! that Sylvia was gone 
forever. 

But once especially his power, arising from 
whatever cause, was stopped entirely short — 
was utterly of no avaü. 

It was on the occasion of Dick Simpson's 
mortal illness. Silvia and her mother kept 
aloof from every one, They had never been 
intimate with any family but the Corneys, and 
even this friendship had considerably cooled 
since Molly's marriage, and most especially 
gince Kinraid's supposed death, when Bessy 
Oorney and Sylvia had been, as it were, rival 
mourners. But many people, both in Monks- 
haven and the country round about, held the 
Robson family in great respect, although Mrs. 
Robson herseif was accounted " high " and " dis- 
tant ;" and poor little Sylvia, in her heyday of 
beautiful youth and high spirits, had been 
spoken of as " a bit flighty," and " a set-up las- 
sie." Still, when their great sorrow feil upon 
them, there were jalenty of friends to sympa- 
thize deeply with them; and, as Daniel had 
suffered in a populär cause, there were even 
more who, scarcely knowing them personally, 
wereready to give them all the mar ks of respect 



and friendly feefing in their power. But nafar 
Bell nor Sylvia were aware of this. The forner 
had lost all pereeption of what was not mm 
diately before her; the latter shrank fromil 
encounters of any kind with a sore heart, od 
sensitive avoidance of all that could make her i 
subjeet of remark. So the poor afflicted people 
at Haytersbank knew little of Monkshavennen 
What little did come to their ears came throngk 
Dolly Reid, when she returned from selling tk 
farm produce of the week ; and often, indeed, 
even then she found Sylvia too much ahsorbei 
in other cares or thoughts to listen to her g» 
sip. So no one had ever named that Simpsn 
was supposed to be dying tili Philip began oe 
the subjeet one evening. Sylvia's face suddenh 
flashed into glow and Hfe. 

" He's dying, is he ? t' earth is well rid ob 
such a fellow !" 

"Eh, Sylvie, that's a hard speech o' thine!" 
said Philip ; u it gives me but poor heart to tsk 
a favor of thee !" 

" If it's ought about Simpson/' replied she, 
and then she interrupted herseif. " But sajon; 
it were ill-mannered in me for t' interrupt yo'." 

" Thou would be sorry to see him, I think, 
Sylvie. He can not get over the way t' folk 
met him, and pelted him when he came hack 
fra' York ; and he's weak and faint, and beade 
himself at times ; and he'll lie a dreaming and» 
fancying they're all at him again, hootiüg, w 
yelling, and pelting him." 

" I'm glad on't," said Sylvia ; " it's V be* 
news I've heered for many a day — he, to tra 
again father, who gave him money for t'gaa 
lodging that night, when he'd no place to go to. 
It were his evidence as hung father, and he'J 
rightly punished for it now." 

" For a' that — and he's done a vast o' wrong 
beside, he's dying now, Sylvie !" 

" Well, lethim die; it's t' best thine heconM 
do!" ö 

" But he's lying i' such dree poverty— and 
niver a friend to go near him — niver a personto 
speak a kind word t' him." 

" It seems as yö've been speaking wi' him, it 
any rate," said Sylvia, turning round on Philip. 

" Ay. He sent for me by Neil Manning, the 
old beggar-woman, who sometimes goes in and 
makes his bed for him, poor wretch ; he's lying 
in t' ruins of the cow-house of the Marinen' 
Arms, Sylvie." 

" Well !" said she, in the same hard, dry tone. 

" And I went and fetched the parish doctor, 
for I thought he'd ha' died before my face, h« 
was so wan, and ashen-gray ; so thin too, his 
eyes geemed pushed out of his bony face." * 

" That last time — father's eyes were startmg, 
wild-like, and as if he couldn't meet ours, or 
bear the sight on our weeping." 

It was a bad look-out for Philip's purpoae ; 
but after a pause he went bravely on. 

" He's a poor dying creature anyhow. The 
doctor said so, and told him he hadn't many 
hours, let alone days, to live." 

"And he'd shrink fra' dying wi» a ' his eins on/ 
his head," said Sylvia, almost exultingly. 

Philip shook his head. "He said this world 
had been too strong for him, and men too hard 
upon him ; he could niver do any good here, 
and he thought he should, maybe, find folk f f 
next place more merciful" 
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"He'U meet father there," said Sylvia, still 
hard and bitter. 

44 He's a poor ignorant creature, and doesn't 
seem to know rightly who he's like to meet, 
only he-seeins glad to get away fra' Monkshaven 
folk ; he were really hurt, I am afeared, that 
night, Sylvie ; and he speaks as if he'd had hard 
times of it since he were a child ; and he talks 
as if he were really grieved for the part the 
lawyers made him take at the trial — they made 
him speak against his will, he says." 

44 Couldn't he ha' bitten his tongue Ott ?" 
asked Sylvia. " It's fine talking o' sorrow when 
the thing is done !" 

"Well, anyhow, he's sorry now; and lje's 
not long for to live. And, Sylvie, he bid me 
ask thee if, for the sake^of all that is dear to 
thee both here and i' th' world to come, thou'd 
go wi' me, and" just say to him that thou for- 
givest him his part that day." 

(( He sent thee on that errand, did he ? And 
thou could cöme and ask me ? I 've a mind to 
break it off for iver wi' thee, Philip." She kept 
gasping, as if she could not say any more. 
Philip watched and waited tili her breath came, 
his ojvn half-choked. 

"Thee and me was never meant to go to- 
gether. It's not in me to forgive — I sometimes 
think it's not in me to forget. I wonder, Philip, 
if thy father had done a kind deed — and a right 
deed — and a merciful deed — and some one as 
he'd been good to, even in the midst of his just 
anger, had gone and let on about him to the 
judge as was trying to hang him — and had get- 
ten him hanged — hanged dead, so that his wife 
were a widow, and his child fatherless for iver- 
more — I wonder if thy veins would run milk 
and water, so that thou could go and make 
friends, and speak soft wi' him as had caused 
thy father's death ?" 

44 It's said in t' Bible, Sylvie, that we're. to 
forgive." 

" Ay, there's some things as I know I uiver 
forgive, and there's others as I can't — and I 
won't, either." 

44 But, Sylvie, yo' pray to be ibrgiven your 
trespasses, as you forgive them as trespass 
against you." 

44 Well, if I'm to be taken at my word, I'll 
noan pray at all, tbat's all. It's well enough 
for them as has but little to forgive to use them 
words ; and I don't reckon it's kind, or pretty- 
behaved in yo', Philip, to bring up Scripture 
again me. Thou may go about thy business." 

44 Thou' rt vexed with me, Sylvie; and I'm 
not meaning but that it would go hard with 
thee to forgive him ; but I think it would be 
right and Christianlike i' thee, and that thou'd 
find thy comfort in thinking on it after. If 
thou'd only go and see his wistful eyes, I think 
they'd plead wi' thee more than his words, or 
mine either." 

44 1 teil thee my flesh and blood wasn't made 
for forgiving and forgetting. Once for all, 
thou must take my word. When I love I love, 
and when I hate I hate ; and him as has done 
härm to me or to mine, I may keep fra' strik- 
ing or murdering, but Pll niver forgive. I 
should be just a monster, fit to be ahown at a 
fair, if I couTd forgive him as got father 
hanged." 

Philip was silent, thinking what more he 
could arge. 



44 Yo'd better be off," said Sylvia, in a minuto 
or two. 4< Yo' and me has got wrong, and it'll 
take a night's sleep to set us right. Yo've 
said all yo' can for him ; and perhaps it's not 
yo' as is to blame, but yo'r nature. But I'm 
put out wi' thee, and want thee out o' my sight 
for a while." 

One or two more Speeches of this kind con- 
vinced him that it would be wise in him to take 
her at her word. He went back to Simpson, 
and found him, though still alive, past the un- 
derstanding of any words of human forgive- 
ness. Philip had almost wished he had not 
troubled or irritated Sylvia by urging the dy- 
ing man's request, the Performance of tjiis 
duty seemed now to have been such a useless 
office. 

After all, the Performance of a duty is never 
a useless office, though we may not see the con- 
sequences, or they may be quite different to what 
we expected or calculated on. In the pause of 
active work, when daylight was done, and the 
evening shades came on, Sylvia had time to 
think, and her heart grew sad and soft in com- 
parison to what it had been when Philip's ur- 
gency had called out all her angry Opposition. 
She thought of her father — his sharp passions, 
his frequent forgiveness, or rather his forget- 
fulness, that he had even been injured. All / 
Sylvia's persistent or enduring qualities were 
derived from her mother, her impulses from 
her father. It was her dead father whose ex- 
ample fllled her mind this evening in the soft 
and tender twilight. She did not say to her- 
seif that she would go and teil Simpson that 
she forgave him, but she thought that if Philip 
asked her again that she should do so. 

But when she saw Philip again he told her 
that Simpson was dead, and passed on from 
what he had reason to think would be an un- 
pleasant subject to her. Thus he never learned 
how her conduct might have been more gentle 
and relenting than her words — words which , 
came up into his memory at a future time with 
füll measure of miserable significance. 
,In general, Sylvia was gentle and good 
enough ; but Philip wanted her to be shy and 
tender with him, and this she was not. She 
spoke to him, her pretty eyes looking straight 
and composedly at him. She consulted him 
like the family friend that he was; she met Mm 
quietly in all the arrangements for the timeW 
their .marriage, which she looked upon more as 
a change of home, as the leaving of Hayters- 
bank, as it would affect her mother than in any 
more directly personal way. Philip was begin- 
ning to feel, though not as yet to acknowledge, ] 
that the fruit he had so inordinately longed } 
for was but of the nature of an apple of 7 
Sodom. 

Long ago, lodging in Widow Rose's garret, 
he had been in the habit of watching some 
pigeons that were kept by a neighbor; the 
flock disported themselves on the steep tiled 
roofs just opposite to the attic window, and in- 
sensibly Philip grew to know their ways, and 
one pretty soft little dove was' somehow per- 
petually associated in his mind with his idea of 
his cousin Sylvia. The pigeon would sit- in 
one particular place sunning herseif, and puff- 
ing out her feathered breast, with all the blue 
and rose-colored lighta ^lewsi\s% \sv^^\ssssnse- 
tag r«s%, oraVn$; «räöq \ä\äbsä1 ^^^kä ^ks»A> 
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her plumage. Philip fancied that he aaw the 
eame colore in a certain piece of shot silk 
now in the shop, and none other seemed to 
v hira so suitable for his darling'e wedding-dress. 
He carried enough to make a gown, and gave it 
to her one evening as ehe sat on the>grass just 
outside the house, half attending to her mother, 
half engaged in knitting stockings for tier scanty 
marriage outfit. He was glad that the sun was 
not gone down, thus allowing hira to display the 
changing colore in fuller light. Sylvia admired 
it duly ; even Mrs. Robson was pleased and at- 
tracted by the soft yet brilliant hnes. Philip 
whispered to Sylvia--(he took delight in whis- 
pers ; she, on the contrary, always spoke to him 
in her usual tone of roiee) — 

44 Tbou'lt look so pretty in it, sweetheart— o' 
Thnrsday fortnight !" 

"Thursday fortnight On the fourth yo're 
thinking on. But I can not wear it then ; I 
shall be i' black." 

44 Not on that day, sure !" said Philip. 

"Why notf There's nanght t' happen on 
(hat day fort' make me forget father. I couldn't 
put off my black, Philip— no, not to save my 
Üfe ! Ton silk is just lovely — far too good for 
the likes of me — and I'm sure I'm much be- 
holden to ye ; and v I'll have it made up first of 
any gown after last April come two years; 
but oh, Philip, I can not )mt off my mourn- 
ingp 

"Not for our wedding-day !" said Philip, 
sadly. 

44 No, lad, I really can not. I'm just sorry 
about it, for I see thou'rt set upon it; and 
thou'rt so kind and good, I sometimes think I 
can niver be thankful enough to thee. When 
I think on what would ha' become of mother 
and me if we hadn't had thee for a friend i' 
need, I'm noan ungrateful, Philip, tho' I some- 
times fancy thou'rt thinking I am." 

"I don't want yo' to be grateful, Sylvie," 
said poor Philip, dissatisfied, yet unable to ex- 
plain what he did want; only knowing that 
there was something he lacked, yet fain would 
have had. 

As the marriage-day drew near, all Sylvia's 
care seemed to be for her mother ; all her anx- 
lety was regarding the appurtenances of the 
home she was leaving; In vain Philip tried to 
interest her in details ofnis improvements or 
contrivances in the new home to which he was 
going to take her. She did not teil him ; but 
the idea of the house behind the shop was as- 
sociated in her mind with two times of discom- 
fort and misery. The first time she had gone 
into the parlor about which Philip spoke so 
much was at the time of the press-gang riot, 
when she had fainte^ from terror and excite- 
ment ; the second was on that night of misery 
when she and her mother had gone in to 
Monkshaven, to bid her father farewell before 
he was taken to York ; in that room, on that 
night, she had first learned something of the 
fatal peril in which he stood. She could not 
show the bright, shy curiosity about her future 
dwelling that is common enough with girls 
who are going to be married. All she could 
do was to restrain herseif from sighing, and lis- 
ten patiently, when he talked on the subjeet. 
In time he saw that she shrank from it ; so he 
Jteld Jus peace, and phumed and worked for 



her in silence, smiling to himself as he looked 
on each completed arrangement for her plea* 
sure or comfort, and knowing well that her 
happiness was involved in what fragments of. 
peace and material comfort might remam to 
her mother. 

The wedding-day drew near apace. It was' 
Philip's plan that after they had been married 
in Kirk Moorside church, he and his Sylvia— his 
cousin, his loye, his wife — should go for the day 
to Robin Hood's Bay, returning in the evening 
to the house behind the shop in the market- 
place. There they were to find Bell Robson 
installed in her future home ; for Haytersbank 
Farm was to be given up to the new tenant on 
the very day of the wedding ; Sylvia would not 
be married any sooner; she said that she must 
stay the're tili the very last, and had said it with 
such determination that Philip had. desisted from 
all urgency at once. 

He had told her that all should be settled for 
her mother's comfort during thefr few hours' 
absence, otherwise Sylvia would not have gone 
at all. He told her he should ask Hester, who 
was always so good and kind — who never yet 
had said to him nay — to go to church with them 
as bridesmaid, for Sylvia would give no thought 
or care to any thing but her mother, and that 
they would leave her at Haytersbank as they 
returned from church ; she would manage Mrs. 
Robson' s removal — she would do this — do that 
— do every thing. Such friendly confidence had 
Philip in Hester's willingness and tender skilL 
Sylvia acquiesced at length, and Philip took 
upon himself to speak to Hester on the subjeet 
"Hester," said he, one day, when he was 
preparing to go home after the shop was closed, 
44 Would ye mind stopping a bit ? I should like 
to show ye the place, now it'e done up ; and 
I have a favor to ask on ye besides." He was 
so happy he did not see her sljiMer all over. 
She hesitated just a moment before she an* 
swered, 

44 ril stay, if thou wishes it, Philip. But I'm 
no judge o' fashions and such-like." 

44 Thou'rt a judge o' comfort, and that 's what 
I've been aiming at. I were niver so comforta- 
ble in a' my life as when I were a lodger at thy 
house," said he, with brotherly tenderness in 
his tone. u If my mind had been at ease, I 
could ha' said I niver were happier in all my 
days than under thy roof ; and I know it were 
thy doing for the most part. So come along, 
Hester, and teil me if there's aught more I can ' 
put in for. Sylvia." 

It might not have been a very appropriate 
text, but such as it was, the words, u From him 
that would ask of thee turn not thou away," 
seemed the only source of strength that could 
have enabled her to go patiently through the 
next half-hour. As it was, ehe unselfishly 
brought all her mind to bear upon the subjeet ; 
admired this, thought and deeideö* upon that, 
as one by one Philip showed her all his altera- 
tions and improvements. Never was such a 
qniet little bit of unconscious and unrecognized 
heroism. She really ended by such a conquest 
of seif that she could absolutely sympathize 
with the proud expeetant lover, and had quench- 
ed all envy of the beloved in sympathy with 
the delight she imagined Sylvia must experience 
when ahe ätaeoverod. «31 ttas* ^tooi& of Philip's 
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fond considcration and care. Bat it was a great 
strain on the heart, that source of life ; and 
when Hester returned into the partor after her' 
♦deliberate survey of the house, ehe feit as weary 
and depressed in bodily strength as if she had 
gone through an illness of many days. She sat 
down on the nearest chair, and feit as though 
she never could rise again. Philip, joyous and 
content, stood near her, talking. 

" And, Hester," said he, " Sylvia has given 
me a message for thee ; she says thou must be 
her bridesmaid — she'U have none other." 

u I can not," said Hester, with sudden sharp- 



44 Oh yes, but you must. It wouldn't be like 
my wedding if thou wasn't there. Why, I have 
looked upon'thee as a sister ever since I came 
to lodge with thy mother." 

Hester shook her head. Did her duty require 
her not to turn away frora this asking too? 
Philip saw her reluctance, and, by intuition 
rather than reason, he knew that what she 
would not do for gayety or pleasure she would 
consent to if by so doing she could render any 
Service to another. So he went on : 

44 Besides, Sylvia and me has planned to go 
for our wedding jaunt to Robin Hood's Bay. I 
ha' been to engage a 'shandry this very morn, 
before the shop was opened ; and there's no one 
to leave wi' my aunt ; the poor old body is sore 
crushed with sorrow, and is, as one may say, 
childish at times ; she's to come down here, that 
we may find her when we come back at night ; 
and there's niver a one she'll come with so will- 
ing and so happy as with thee, Hester — Sylvia 
and me has both said so." 

Hester looked up in his face with her grave, 
honest eyes. 

44 1 can not go to church wi' thee, Philip ; and 
thou must not ask me any farther. But I'll go 
betimes to Haytersbank Farm, and 111 do my 
best to make the old lady happy, and to follow 
out thy directions in bringing her here before 
nightfall." 

Philip was on the point of urging her afresh 
to go with them to church ; but something in 
her eyes brought a thought across his mind, as 
transitory as a breath passes over a looking- 
glass, and he desisted from his entreaty, and 
put away his thought as a piece of vain cox- 
combry, insulting to Hester. He passed rapidly 
on to all the careful directions rendered neces- 
sary by her compliance with the latter part of 
his request, coupling Sylvia's name with his 
perpetually, so that Hester looked upon her as 
a happy girl, as eager in planning all the details 
of her marriage as though no heavy shameful 
sorrow had passed over her head not many 
months ago. 

Hester did not see Sylvia's white, dreamy, 
resolute face, that answered the solemn ques- 
tions of the marriage Service in a voice that did 
not seem her own. Hester was not with them 
to notice the heavy abstraction that made the 
bride as if unconscious of her husband's loving 
words, and then Start and smile, and reply with 
a sad gentleness of tone. No ; Hester's duty 
lay in conveying the poor widow and mother 
down from Haytersbank to the new home in 
Honkshaven; and, for all Hester's assistance 
and thoughtfulness, it was a dreary, painful 
piece of work — the poor old woman crying like 



a child with bewilderment at the confused bustle 
which, in spite of all Sylvia's careful forethought, 
would not be avoided on this final day, when 
her mother had to be carried away from the 
homestead over which she had so long preslded. 
But all this was as nothing to the distress which 
overwhelmed poor Bell Robson when she enter- 
ed Philip's house ; the parlor — the whole place 
so associated with the keen agony she had un- 
dergone there, that the stab of memory pene- 
trated through her deadened senses, and brought 
her back to misery. In vain Hester tried to 
console her by telling her the fact of Sylvia's y 
marriage with Philip in every form of words 
that occurred to her. Bell only remembered 
her husband's fate, which filled up her poor 
wandering mind, and colored every thing, inso- 
much that Sylvia not being at hand to reply to 
her mother's cry for her, the latter imagined 
that her child, as well as her husband, was in 
danger of trial and death, and refused to be 
comforted by any endeavor of the patient, sym- 
pathizing Hester. In a pause of Mrs. Robson's 
sobs, Hester heard the welcome sound of the 
wheels of the returning shandry, bearing the ' 
bride and bridegroom home. It stopped at the 
door— an instant, and Sylvia, white as a sheet 
at the sound of her mother's wailings, which she 
had caught while yet at a distance, with the 
quick ears of love, came running in ;* her mother 
feebly rose and tottered toward her, and feil in- 
to her arms, saying, " Oh ! Sylvie, Sylvie, take 
me home, and away from this cruel place !" 

Hester could not but be touched with the 
young girl's manner to her mother — as tender, 
as protecting as if their relation to each other 
had been reversed, and she was lulling and ten- 
derly soottying a wayward, frightened child. 
She had neither eyes nor ears for any one tili 
her mother was sitting in trembling peace, hold- 
rag her daughter's hand tight in both of hers, 
as if afraid of losing sight of her ; then Sylvia 
turned to Hester, and, with the sweet grace 
which is a natural gift to some happy people, 
thanked her; in CDmmon words enough she 
thanked\her, but in that nameless manner, and 
with that stränge, rare charm, which made Hes- : 
ter feel as if she had never been thanked in all 
her life before ; and from that time forth she 
understood, if she did not always yield to, the 
unconscious fascination which Sylvia could ex- 
ercise over others at times. 

Did it enter into Philip's heart to perceive 
that he had wedded his long-sought bride in , 
mourning raiment, and that the first sounds 
which greeted them as they approached their 
home were those of weeping and wailing? 



CHAPTER XXX. 



HAPPY DAYS. 



And now Philip seemed as prosperous as his 
heart could desire. The business flourished, 
and money beyond his moderate wants came in. 
As for himself, he required very little ; but he 
had always looked forward to placing his idol 
in a befitting shrine, and means for this were 
now furnished to bim. The dress, the comforts, 
the position he had desired for Sylvia were all 
hers. She did not need to do a stroka <*C 
household worktf *\^ ^K&sra&Xfe vv <S&»\sOwä 
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parlor and sew up a Heam." Indecd, Phcebc 
rcspntcd any interferencc in the domestic labor 
which she had performcd so long, that she 
looki'd upou thc kitchcn as u private empire 
of her own. "Mrs. Hopbuni" (a* Sylvia was 
now ti'rmod) had a good daik silk gown-picce 
in her drawers, as well as the poor dove-colorcd, 
against thc day whcn she chose to lcave off 
mourning ; and stuff for eithcr gray or scarlct 
cloaks was hers at her hidding. 

What she enred for far niore were the com- 
forts with which it was in her power to Surround 
her niother. In this Philip vied with her ; for, 
bestdes his old love and new pity for Ins aunt 
Bell, he never forgot how she had welcomed 
him to Ilaytersbank, and favored bis love to 
Sylvia, in the yearning days when he littlc hoped 
he should ever win his cousin to be his wifc. 
But, even if he had not had these grateful and 
affectionate feelings toward the poor woman, he 
would have done much for her if only to gain 
the sweet, rare smiles which his wife never be- 
Btowcd upon him so freely, as when she saw him 
attending to u mother, "' for so both of them 
now cnlled Bell. For her creature comforts, 
her silk gowns, and her huniblc luxury, Sylvia 
did not care ; Philip was almost annoyed ai the 
indifference she orten manifested to all his 
eflförts to Surround her with such things. It 
was even a hardship to her to leave oft' her 
country dress, her uneovered hair, her linsey 
petticoat, and loose bed-gown, and to don a 
stiff and statcly gown for her moruing dres*. 
Sitting in the dark parlor at the back of the 
Shop, and doing ** white work," was much more 
wearying to her tban running out into the üelds 
to bring up the cows, or spinning wool, or niak- 
ing up buttcr. She sometimes thought to her- 
seif that it was a stränge kind of lifo where 
there were no outdoor animals to look after ; the 
" ox and the ass" had hitherto oome into all her 
ideas of huinanity, rtnd her care and gentleness 
had made the dumb creatures round her father's 
home into mute friends with loving eyes, look- 
ing at her as if wistful to speak in words thc 
grateful regard that she could read without the 
poor expression of language. 

She missed the free open air, the great dorne 
1 of sky above the fields ; she rebellcd against 
the necessity of " dressing" (as she called it) to 
go out, although she acknowledged that it was 
a necessity where the first step beyond the 
threshold must be into a populous street. 

It is possible that Philip was right at one timc 
when he had thpught to win her by material 
advantages ; but the old vanities had been burnt 
out of her by the hot iron of acute suffering. 
A great deal of passionate feeling still existed, 
concealed and latent ; but at this period it ap* 
peared as though she were indifferent to most 
things, and had lost the power of either hoping 
or fearing much. She was stunned into a sort 
of temporary numbness on most points, those 
on which she was sensitive being such as refer- 
red to the injustice and oppression of her father's 
death, or any thing that concerned her mother. 

She was quiet even to passiveness in all her 
dealings with Philip ; he would have given a 
great deal for some of the old bursts of impa- 
tience, the old pettishness, which, naughty as 
they were, had gone to form his idea of the 
former Sylvia. ' Once or twice he was almost 
rexed with her for her dociüty ; he waated her \ 



so much to have a will of her own, if o&frtiat 
he migbt know how to rouae her to pleasoKti 
gratifying it • Indeed, he seldom feil adeep i 
night* but what his last thoughts were derart 
tu Home little plan for the morrow, that hefe- 
cied she would like ; and when he wakeoed i 
the early dawn he looked to see if she w«n- 
deed sleeping by bis side, or whether it nsas 
all a dreum that he called Sylvia " wife.'' 

Uc was aware that her affection for him n 
not to be spoken of in tho same day as ha fr 
her, but he found much happiness in onlybög 
allowcd to love and cherish her ; and with tk 
patient perseverance that was one reraarhÄ 
featurc in his character, he went on stmisgi 
deepen and increase her love wfeen moet das 
men would have given up the endeavor, im 
themselves content with half a heart, and tan 
ed to some other objeet of attaimnent Alliis 
time Philip was troublcd by a dream that ra» 
red whenever ho was overfatigued, or od» 
wise not in peifect health. Over and ow 
again, in this first year of married life, W 
dreamed this dream ; perhaps as many aaegk 
or ninc times, and it never varied. It nui 
ways of Kinraid's return ; Kinraid was fnfli 
life in Philip's dream, though in Philip's wib* 
hours he could and did convince himself byal 
the laws of probability that his rival was dem* 
He never remembered the exaet sequenced 
events in that terrible dream after he had roasi 
himself, with a fight and a struggle, fromki 
feverish slumbers. He was generally sittingaf 
in bed when he found himself conscioos, fc 
heart beating wildly, with a conviction of K* 
raid's living presence some/rhere near him ■ 
the darkness. Occasionally Sylvia was distal 
ed by his agitation, and would question ha 
about his dreams, having, like most of her da* 
at that time, great faith in their prophetic into- 
pretation ; but Philip never gave her any tnA 
in his reply. 

Arter all, and though he did not acknowiafc 
it even to himself, the long-desired happines 
was not so delicious and perfect as he had aas- 
cipated. Many have feit the same in their fiK 
year of married life ; but the faithful, patie* 
nature that still works on, striving to gain lof«, 
and capable itself of steady love all Sie whße, 
is a girt not given to all. 

For many weeks after their wedding, KeÄ 
never came near them ; a chance word or tu 
from Sylvia showed Philip that she had noticed 
this and regretted it ; and, accordingly, he meto 
it his business, at the next leisure opportunitj, 
to go to Haytersbank (never saying a wordto 
his wife of his purpose) and seek out Kester. 

All the whole place was altered ! It was sei 
whitewashed, new thatched; the patches of 
color in the surrounding ground were changed 
with altered tillago ; the great geraniums were 
gone from the window, and instead was a smart 
knitted blind. Children played before the houie 
door ; a dog lying on the step flow at Philip; 
all was so strande, that it was even the stränge* 
thing of all for Kester to appear where everj 
thing eise was so altered. 

Philip had to put up with a good dealof 
orabbed behavior on the part of the latter be- 
fore he could induce Kester to promise to cone 
down into the town and see Sylvia in her new 
home. 

^tamäxom, \Jnfe ^Sso^ ^\a\sl v^^s ^%a bot t 
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failure ; atleast it seemed so at thetime, though 
probably it broke the ice of restraint which was 
forming over the familiär intercourse between 
Kester and Sylvia. The old servant was daunt- 
ed by seeing Sylvia in a stränge place, and 
stood, sleeking his hair down, and furtively 
looking about him, instead of seating himself 
011 the chair Sylvia had so eagerly brought for- 
ward for bim. 

Then his sense of the estrangement caused 
by their new positions infected her, and she be- 
gan to cry pitifully, saying, 

44 Oh, Kester, Kester, teil me about Hayters- 
bank I Is it just as it used to be in father's 
days?" 

44 Well, a can not say as it is," said Kester, 
thankful to have a subject started. 

44 They'n plowed up t' oud pasture-field, and 
are setting it for 'taters. They're not for much 
cattle, isn't Higginses. They'll be for com in it 
next year, a reckon, and they'll just ha' thcir 
pains for their payment. But they're allays -so 
pig-headed, is folk fra' a distance." 

So they went on discoursing on Haytersbank, 
and the old days, tili Bell Robson, having fin- 
ifihed her aftemoon nap, came slowly down stairs 
to join them ; and after that the conversation 
became so broken up, from the desire of the 
other two to attend and reply as best they could 
to her fragmentary and disjointed talk, that 
Kester took his leave before long, falling, as he 
did so, into the formal and unnaturally respect- 
ful manner which he had adopted on first Com- 
ing in. 

But Sylvia ran after him, and brought him 
back from the door. 

44 To think of thy going atvay, Kester, with- 
out either bit or drink ; nay, come back wi' thee, 
and taste wine and cake." y 

Kester stood at the door, half shy, half 
pleased, while Sylvia, in all the glow and hurry 
of a young housekeeper's hospitality, sought for 
the decanter of wine, and a wiue-glass in the 
corner cupboard, and hastily cut an immense 
wedge of cake, whict she crammed into his 
band in spite of his remonstrances ; and then 
she poured him out an overflowing glass of wine, 
which Kester would far rather have gone with- 
out, as he knew manners too well to suppose 
that he might taste it without having. gone 
through the preliminary ceremony of wishing 
the donor health and happiness. He stood red 
and half smiling, with his cake in one band, his 
wine in the other, and then began, 

" Long may ye live, 
Happy may ye be, 
And blest with a num'raus 
Pro-ge-ny." 

44 There, that's poetry for ye as I larnt i' my 
youth. But there's a deal to be said as can not 
be put int' po-try, an' yet a can not say it some- 
how. It would tax a parson t' teil all as I've 
getten i' my mind. It's like a heap o' wool just 
after shearing-time ; it's worth a deal, but it 
tak's a vast o' combing, and carding, and spin- 
iring afore it can be made use on. If a were up 
'to t' use o' words, a could say a mighty deal ; 
bot somehow a'm tongue-tied when a come to 
waiit my words most, so a'll only just make 
bold to t' say as a think yo' ve done pretty well for 
yo'rtel', getten a houaeful o£ furnitore (looking 



around him as he said this), and vitüe and cloth- 
ing for t' axing, belike, an' a home for t' missus 
in her time o' need ; an' mebbe not such a bad 
husbancl as a once thought yon man would make'; 
a'm not above saying as he's mebbe better nor a 
took him for ; so here's to ye both, and wishing 
ye health and happiness, ay, and money to buy 
yo' another, as country folk say." 

Having ended his oration much to his own 
satisfaction, Kester tossed off his glass of wine, 
smacked his Ups, wiped his mouth with the back 
of his hand, pocketed his cake, and made off. . 

That night Sylvia spoke of his visit to her 
husband. Philip never said how he himself had <■ 
brought it to pass, nor did he nasne the fact that 
he had heard the old man come in just as he 
himself had intended going into the parlor for 
tea f but had kept away, as he thought Sylvia 
and Kester would most enjoy their interview- 
undisturbed. And Sylvia feit as if her hus- 
band's silence was unsympathizing, and shut up 
the feelings that were just beginning to expand 
toward him. She sank again into the listless 
State of indifference from which nothing but 
some reference to former days, or present con- 
sideration.-for her mother, could rouse her. 

Hester was almost surprised at Sylvia's evi- - 
dent liking for her. By slow degrees, Hester 
was learning to love the woman, whose position 
as Fhilip's wife she would have envied so keen- 
ly had she not been so truly good and pious. 
But Sylvia seemed as though she had given Hes- 
ter her whole affection all at once. Hester 
could not understand this, while she was touched 
and melted by the trust it implied. For one thing 
Sylvia remembered and regretted — her harsh 
treatment of Hester the rainy, stormy night on 
which the latter had come to Haytersbank to 
seek her and her mother, and bring them into 
Monkshaven to see the imprisoned father and 
husband. Sylvia had been Struck with Hester's 
patient endurance of her rudeness — a rudeness 
which she was conscious that she herseif should 
have immediately and vehemently resented. 
Sylvia did not understand how a totally different 
character from hers might immediately forgive 
the anger she could not forget; and because 
Hester had been so meek at the time, Sylvia, 
who knew how passing and transitory was her 
own anger, thought that all was forgotten; 
while Hester believed that the words, which she 
herseif could not have uttered except under 
deep provocation, meant much more than they 
did, and admired and wondered at Sylvia for 
having so entirely conquered her anger against 
her. 

Again, the two different women were diverg- 
ently affected by the extreme fondness which 
Bell had shown toward Hester ever since Syl- ' 
via's wedding-day. Sylvia, who had always re- 
ceived more love from others than she knew 
what to do with, had the most entire faith in her 
own supremacy in her mother's heart, though at 
times Hester would do certain things more to 
the poor old woman's satisfaction. Hester, 
who had craved for the affection which had been 
withheld from her, and had from that one cir- 
cumstance become distrustful of her own power 
of inspiring regard, while she exaggerated the 
delight of being beloved, feared lest Sylvia, 
should become jedtawa <£>ret TaöO&fötf* o^s^^ar 
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ence for Hester. But such a thought nerer en- 
tcred Sylvia's mind. She was more thankful 
thun 8he knew bow to express toward any one 
who made her mother bappy ; as has been al- 
ready said, the contributing to Bell Robson's 
plcasures earned Philip more of his wife's smiles 
than any thing eise. And Sylvia threw her 
whole heart into the words and caresses she lav- 
ished on Hester whenever poor Mre. Robson 
spoke of the goodness and kindness of the lat- 
ter. Hester attrihuted more virtue to tbese 
sweet words and deeds of gratitude than they 
deserved ; they did not imply in Sylvia any vic- 
tory over evil temptation, as they would have 
done in Hester. 

It seeraed to be Sylvia's fate to captivate more 
people than she cared to like back again. She 
turned the heads of John and Jeremiah Foster, 
who could hardlycongratulate Philip enough on 
his choice of a wife. 

They had bcen prepared to be critical on one 
who had interfered with their favorite project of 
a marriage between Philip and Hester; and, 
tbough füll of corapassion for the cruelty of 
Daniel Robson's fate, they were too completely 
inen of business not to have some apprehension 
thatihe connection of Philip Hepburn with the 
daughter of a man who was hanged, might in- 
jure the shop over which both his and their 
name appeared. But all the possible proprie- 
ties demanded that they should pay attention 
to the bride of their former shopman and pres- 
ent successor ; and the very firat visltors whom 
Sylvia had received after her marriage had been 
John and Jeremiah, Foster, in their Sabbath-day 
clothes. They found her in the parlor (so fa- 
miliär to both of them !), clear-starching her 
mothcr's caps, which had to be got up in some 
particular fashion that Sylvia was afraid of die- 
tating to Phoebe. 

She was a little disturbed at her visitora din- 
covering her at this employment ; but she was 
on her own ground, and that gave her self- 
possession ; and she welcomed the two old men 
so sweetly and modestly, and looked so pretty 
and feminine, and, besides, so notable in her 
handiwork, that she conquered all their preju- 
dices at one blow ; and their lirst thought on 
leaving the shop was how to do her honor, by 
inviting her to a supper-party at Jeremiah Fos-" 
ter's house. 

Sylvia was dismayed when she was bidden to 
this wedding feast, and Philip had to use all his 
authority, though tenderly, to make her consent 
to go at all. She had been to merry country 
parties like the Corneys', and to bright hay- 
making romps in the open air, but never to a 
set stately party at a friend's house. 

She would fain. have made attendance on her 
mother an excuse ; but Philip knew he must not 
listen to any such plea, and applied to Hester in 
the dilemma, asking her to remain with Mrs. 
Robson while he and Sylvia went out visiting ; 
and Hester had willingly, nay, eagerly consent- 
ed — it was much more to her taste than going 
out. 

So Philip and Sylvia set out, arm-in-arm, 
down Bridge Street, across the bridge, and then 
clambered up the hill. On the way, he gave her 
the directions she asked for about her behavior 
as bride and most honored guest, and altogether 
Buooeededf against hia intention and wül, in 



frightening her so completely as to the gr&ndear 
and importance of the ooeasion, and the neces- 
sity of remembering certain set rules, and making 
certain set Speeches, and attending to them when 
the right time came, that, if any one so naturaUy 
graceful could have been awkward, Sylvia would 
have been so that night 

As it was, she sat, pale and weary-lookin&on 
the very edge of her chair; she uttered thefor- 
mal words which Philip had told her were ap- 
propriate to the occasion, and she heartily wish- 
ed herseif safe at home and in bed. Yet ehe 
left but one unanimous impression on the Com- 
pany when she went away, namely, that she wag 
the prettiest and best-bchaved woman they had 
ever seen, and that Philip Hepburn had done 
well in choosing her, falon's daughter thgugh 
she might be. 

Both the hosts had followed her into the lob- 
by to help Philip in cloaking her and putting on 
her pattens. They were -füll of old-fashioned 
compliments and good wishes ; one speech of 
theirs came up to her memory in futurc years. 

"Xow, Sylvia Hepburn,'* said Jeremiah, "I 
have known thy husband lonfj and I don't say 
but what thou hast done well in choosing him; 
but if he ever neglects or ill uses thee, come to, 
me, and Fll give him a soimd lecture on hia 
conduet. Mind, Fm thy friend from this day 
forrard, and ready to take thy part against him!" 

Philip smiled as if the day would never come 
when he should neglect or ill use his darling; 
Sylvia smiled a little, without much attending to, 
or caring for the words that were detaining her, 
tired as she was ; John and Jeremiah chuckled 
over the joke; but the words came up again in 
after days, as words idly spoken sometimes do. 

Before the end of that first year Philip had 
learned to be jealous of his wife's new love for 
Hester. To the latter Sylvia gave the free con- 
tidence on many things which Philip fancied she 
withheld from him. A suspicion crossed his 
mind, from time to time, that Sylvia might speak 
of her former lover to Hester. It would be not 
unnatural, he thought, if she did so, believing 
him to be dead ; but the idea irritated him. 

He was entirely mistaken, however; Sylvia, 
with all her apparent frankness, kept her deep 
sorrows to herseif. She never mentioned her 
fatheris name, though he was continually pre- 
sent to her mind. Nor did she speak of Kin- 
raid to human being, though, for his sake, her 
voiee softened when, by chance, she spoke to a 
passing sailor ; and for his sake her eyes linger- 
ed on such men longer than on others, trying to 
discover in them something of the old familiär 
gait ; and partly for his dead sake, and partly 
because of the freedom of the outlook and the 
freshness of the air, she was glad occasionally 
to escape from the comfortable imprisonment of 
her "parlor," and the close streets around the 
market-place, and to mount the cliffs and sit on 
the turf, gazing abroad over the wide, still ex- 
panse of the open sea ; for, at that height, even 
breaking waves only looked like broken lines of 
white foam on the blue watery plain. 

She did not want any companion on these 
rambles, which had somewhat of the delight of 
stolen pleasures ; for all the other respectable 
matrons and town-dwellers whom she knew were 
content to have always a business objeet for their 
i vfa\k, ot e\at to «to$ bX\iQiöa va. their own house- 
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and Sylvia was rather ashamed of her 
Urnings for solitude and open air, and the 
ind sound of the mother-like sea. She 
) take off her hat, and sit there, her hands 
g her knees, the salt air lifting her bright 
^azing at the distant horizon over the sea 
d dreaminess of thought ; if she had been 

on what she meditated, she could not 
Dld you. 

by-and-by, the time came when she was 
ner in the house ; a prisoner in her room, 
a bed with a little baby by her side — her 
Philip's child. His pride, his delight 
ao bounds: this was a new fast tie be- 
them; this would reconcile her to the 
f life that, with all its respectability and 
t, was so different from what she had lived 

and which Philip had often perceived 
e had feit to be dull and restraining. He 
' began to trace in the little 'girl 1 , only a 
y*s old, the lovely curves that he knew so 
r heart in the mother's face. Sylvia, too, 
:ill, and weak, was very happy — yes, real- 
>y for the first time since her irrevocable 
*e. For, its irrevocableness had weighed 
upon her with a sense of dull hopeless- 
jhe feit all Philip's kindness, she was 
1 to him for his tender regard toward her 
, she was learning to love him as well as 
and respect him. She did not know what 
ie could have done but marry so true a 
and she and her mother so friendless ; 

the same time, it was like lead on her 
g spirits when she awoke and remember- 
b the decision was made, the deed was 
he choice taken which comes to most peo- 

pnce in their lives. Now the little baby 
n upon this State of mind like a ray of 
t into a gloomy room. 
i her mother was rejoiced and proud; 
ith her crazed brain and broken heart, 
at of sweet, peaceful infancy brought light 
All the old ways of holding a baby, of 
5 it to sleep, of tenderly guarding its lit- 
is from injury, came back, like the habits 

youth, to Bell ; and she was never so 
)r so easy in her mind, or so sensible and 
ted in her üeas, as when she had Sylvia's 
i her arms. 

is ä pretty sight to see, however familiär 
f us such things may be, the pale, worn 
nan, in her quaint, old-fashioned country 
lolding the little infant on her knees*, 
j at its open, unspeculative eyes, and 

the little language to it as though it 
nderstand ; the father on his knees, kept 
r by a small, small finger curled round 
>ng and sinewy one/and gazing at the tiny 
e with wondering idolatry; the ypung 
, fair, pale, and smiling, propped up on 

in order that she, too, might see the 
•ful babe : it was astonishing how the doc- 
Id come and go without being drawn into 
niring vortex. and look at this baby, just 
ibies came into the world every day. 
ilip," said Sylvia, one night, as he sat as 
a mouse in her room, imagining her to 
;ep. He was by her bedside in a mo- 

e been thinking what she's to be called. 
i, after mother; and what were yo'r 
's name ?" 



" Margaret," said he. 

" Margaret Isabella — Isabella Margaret. Mo- 
ther's called Bell. She might be called Bella." 

" I could ha' wished her to be called after 
thee." 

She made a little impatient movement. 

44 Nay, Sylvia's not a lucky name. Best be 
called after thy mother and mine. And- 1 want 
for to ask Hester to be godmother." 

" Any thing thou likes, sweetheart. Shall we 
call her Rose, after Hester Rose ?" 

44 No, no," said Sylvia, 44 she must be called 
after my mother or thine, or both. I should 
like her to be called Bella, after mother, because 
she's so fond bf baby." 

44 Any thing to please thee, darling." 

44 Don't say that as if it didn't signify ; there's 
a deal in having a pretty name," said Sylvia, a 
little annoyed. 44 1 ha' allays hated bein*g called 
Sylvia. It were after father's mother, Sylvia 
Steele." 

44 1 niver thought any name in a' the world 
so sweet and pretty as Sylvia," said Philip^ 
fondly ; but she was too much absorbed in her 
own thoughts to notice eithei his manner or his 
words. 

44 There, you'll not mind if it is Bella, because 
yo' see my mother is alive to be pleased by it's 
being named after ner, and Hester may be god- 
mother, and 1*11 ha' the dove-colored silk as yo' 
gave me afore we were married -made up into a 
cloak for it to go to church in." 

44 1 got it for thee," said Philip, a little disap- 
pointed ; 44 it will be too good for the baby." 

44 Eh ! but I'm so careless, I should be Spilling 
something on it. But if thou got it for me I 
can not find i' my heart for t' wäre it on baby, 
and I'll have it made into a christening-gown for 
mysel'. But I'll nivetieel at my ease in it, for 
fear o' spoiling it." v 

44 Well ! an' if thou does spoil it, love, I'll get 
thee another. I make account of riches only 
for thee — that I may be able to get thee what- 
iver thou's a fancy for, for either thysel' or thy 
mother," 

She lifted her pale face from her pillow, and 
put up her lips to kiss him for these words. ' 

Perhaps on that day Philip reached the zenith 
of his life's happiness. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 



EVIL OMENS. 



The first step in Philip's declension happened 
in this way. Sylvia had made rapid progress in 
her recovery ; but now she seemed at a station- 
ary point of weakness, wakeful nights succeed- 
ing to languid days. Occasionally she caught a 
little sleep in the aftemoons, but she usually 
awoke startled and feverish. 

One afternoon Philip had Stolen up stairs to 
look at her and his child, but the efforts he 
made at careful noiselessness made the door 
creak on its hinges as he opened it. The woman 
employed to nurse her had taken the baby into 
another room, that no sound might rouse her 
from her slumber ; and Philip would probably 
have been warned against entering the Chamber 
where his wife lay sleeping had he been per- 
ceived by the nurse. As it was he opened tb& 
door, made & nota^ uA %fwSa. ^asta& xb^^mk. 
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face all one flusb, her eyes wild and uncertain ; 
ehe looked about her as if she did not know 
where she was; pushed the hair off her hot 
forehead ; all which actions Philip saw, dismay- 
ed and rcgretful. But he kept still, hoping that 
ehe would lie down and composc herseif. In- 
stead, she stretched out her arms imploringly, 
and said, in a voiee füll of yearning and tears, 

"Oh! Charley, come to me, come to roe!" 
and then, as she more fully became aware of 
the place where she was, her actual Situation, 
she sank back and feebly began to cry. Philip's 
heart boiled within him; 'any man's would 
under the circumstances ; but he had the sense 
of guilty concealment to aggravafe the intensity 
of bis feelings. Her weak cry after another 
man, too, irritated him, partly through his 
anxious love, which make him wise to know how 
much physical härm she was doing hersclf. At 
this moment he stirred, or unintcntionally made 
some sound ; she started up afresh, and called 
out,' 
/ " Oh, who is there ! Do, for God's sake, teil 
me who you are !" 

"It's me," said ^Philip, Coming forward, striv- 
ing to keep down the miserable complieation of 
love and jealousy, and remorse and anger, that 
made his heart beat so wildly, and almost took 
him out of himself. Indeed, he must have been 
quifee beeide himself for the time, or he could 
never have gonc on to utter the unwise, cruel 
words he did. But she spoke first, in a dis- 
tressed and plaintive tone of voiee. 

" Oh, Philip, I've been asleep, and yet I think 
x I was awake ! And I saw Charley Kinraid as 
piain as iver I sec thee now, and he was not 
drowned at all. Fm sure he's alive somewherc ; 
he were so clcar and life-like. Oh ! what shall I 
do? what shall I do ?" 

She wrung her hands in feverish distress. 
Urged by passionatc feelings of various kinds, 
and also by his desire to quench the agitation 
which was doing her härm, Philip spoke, hardly 
knowing what he said. 

" Kinraid's dead, I teil ye, Sylvia ! And what 
kind of a woman are ye to go dreaming of 
another man in this way, and taking on so 
about him, when yo're a wedded wife, with a 
child as yo've borne to another man ?" 

In a moment he could have bitten out his 
tongue. She looked at him with the mute re- 
proach which some of us see (God help us !) in 
the eyes of the dead, as they come before our sad 
memories in the night season — looked at him 
with such a solemn, searching look, never say- 
ing a word of reply or defense. Then she lay 
down, motionless and silent. He had been 
instantly stung with remorse for his speech ; 
the words were not beyond his Ups when an 
agony had entered his heart; but her steady, 
dilated eyes had kept him dumb and motionless 
as if by a spell. 

Now he rushed to the bed on which she lay, 
and half knelt, half threw himself upon it, i«i- 
ploring her to forgive him ; regardless for the 
time of any evil consequences to her, it seemed 
as if he must have her pardon — her relenting — 
at any price, even if they both died in the act 
of reconciliation. But she lay speechless, and, 
as far as she could be, motionless, the bed 
trembling under her with the qirivering she 
could not stilL 



Philip's wild tones caught the mme'i eara, 
and she entered füll of the dignified indignation 
of wisdom. 

"Are yp* for killing yo'r wife, measter?" she 
asked. " She's noan so strong as she can bear 
flyting and scolding, nor will she be for many & 
week to come. Go down wi' ye, and leave her 
in peace, if yo're a man as can be called a 
man !" 

Her anger was rising as she caught sight of 
Sylvia's averted face. It was flushed crunson, 
her eyes füll of intense emotion of some kind, 
her lips compressed ; but an involuntary twitch- 
ing overmastering her resolute stillness frorn 
time to time. Philip, who did not see the 
averted face, nor understand the real danger in ' 
which he was placing his wife, feit as though he 
must \&ve one word, one responsive touch of 
the hand which lay passive in his, which was not 
even drawn away from the kisses with which he 
covered it, any more than if it had been an im- 
passive ' stone. The nuree had fairly to take 
him by the Shoulders and turn him out of the 
room. 

In half an hour the doctor had to be sunv 
moned. Of course, the nurse gave him her 
Version of the events of the afternoon, with 
much animus agninst Philip, and the doctor 
thought it his duty to have some very serious 
conversation with him. 

" I do assure you, Mr. Hepburn, that, in the 
State your wife has been in for some days,it 
was little less than roadness on your part to 
speak to her about any thing that could give 
rise to strong emotion." 

" It was madness, sir !" replied Philip, in a 
low, miserable tone of voiee. The .doctor's 
heart was toucliod, in spite of the nurs'e's accu- 
sations against the scolding husband. Yet the 
danger was now too serious for him to mince 
matters. 

" I must teil you that I can not answer for 
her life unless the greatest precautions are 
taken on your part, and unless the measures I 
shall use have the effect I wish for in the next 
twenty-four hours. She is on the verge of a 
brain fever. Any allusion to the subjeet which 
has been the final cause of the State in which 
she now is must be most cautiously avoided, 
even to a chance word which may bring it to 
her memory." 

And so on ; but Philip seemed to hear only 
this : then he might not express contrition or sue 
for pardon ; he must go on unforgiven through 
all this stress of anxiety ; and even if she recov* 
ered the doctor warned him of the undesirable- 
ness of recurring to what had passed. 

Heavy, miserable* times of endurance and 
waiting have to be passed through by all during 
the course of their lives, and Philip had had his 
share of such scasons, when the heart, and the 
will, and the speech, and the limbs must be 
bound down with strong resolutions of patience. 

For many days, nay, for weeks, he was for- ^ 
bidden to see Sylvia, as the very sound of his 
footstep brought on a recurrence of the fever 
and convulsive movement Yet she seemed, 
from questions she feebly asked the nurse, to 
have forgotten all that had happened on the day 
of her attack from the time when she had drop- 
ped off to sleep. But how much she remem- 
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iain. She was quiet enough when at length 
Philip was allowed to see her. ~ But he was half 
jealous of his child, when he watched how she 
could smile at it, while she never changed a 
muscle of her face at all he could do or say. 

And of a piece with this extreme quictude and 
reservfe was her behavior to him when at length 
she had fully recovered, and was able to go 
about the house again. Philip thought many 
a time of the words she had used long before — 
before their marriage. Ominous words they 
were. 
x "It's not in me to forgive ; I sometimes think 
it's not in me to forget." 

Philip was tender even to humilityin his con- 
duct toward her. But nothing stirred her from 
her fortress of reserve. And he knew she was 
so different ; he knew how loying, nay, passion- 
ate was her nature — vehement, demonstrative — 
oh ! how could he stir her once more into ex- 
pression, even if the first shotf or speech she 
made was of anger ! Then he tried being angry 
with her himseLf ; he was* sometimes unjust to 
her consciously and of a purpose, in Order to 
provoke her into defending herseif, and appeal- 
mg against his unkindness. He only seemed to 
drive her love away still more. 

If any one had known all that was passing in 
that household, while yet the story of it was not 

* ended, nor, indeed, come to its crisis, their hearts 
would have been sorry for the man who lingered 
long at the door of the room in which his wife 
sat cooking and talking to her baby, and some- 
times laughing back to it, or who was soothihg the 
querulousness of failing age with every possible 
patience of love ; sorry for the poor listener who 

• was hungering for the profusion of tenderness 
thus scattered on the senseless air, yet only by 
stealth caug ht the echoes of what ought to have 
been his-, 

It waS so difficult to complain, too — impossi- 
ble, m fact. Every thing that a wife could do 
from duty she did ; but the love seemed to have 
fled, and, in such cases, no reproaches or eom- 
plaints can avail to bring it back. So reason 
Outsiders, and are convinced of the result before 
the experiment is made. But Philip could not 
reason, or could not yield to reason, and so he 
complalned and reproached. She did not much 
answer him ; but he thought that her eyes ex- 
pressed the old words, 

44 It's not in me to forgive ; I sometimes think 
it's not in me to forget." 

However, it is an old story, an ascertained 
fact, that, even in the most tender and stable 
masculine natures, at the supremest seasons of 
their lives, there is room for other thoughts and 
passions than such as are connected with love. 
Even with the most domestic and affectionate 
men, their emotions seem to be kept in a cell 
distinct and away from their actual lives. 
Philip had other thoughts and other occupa- 
tions than those connected with his wife during 
all this time. 

An uncle of his molher's, a Cumberland 
41 statesman," of whose existence he was barely 
conscious, died about this time, leaving to his 
unknown great-nephew four or five hundred 
pounds, which put him at once in a different 
Position with regard to his business. Hence- 
ibrward his ambition was aroused — such humble 
ambition as beütted a shop-keeper in a Äountry 
town aixty or aeventy jears ago. To be respect- 



ed by the men around him had always been an 
object with him, and . was, perhaps, becoming 
more so than eyer now, as a sort of refuge from 
his deep, sorrowful mortification in other direc- 
tions. He was greatly pleased at being made a 
sidesman; and, in preparation for the farther 
honor of being church-warden, he went regular- 
ly twice a day to church on Sundays. There 
was enough religious feeling in him to make him 
disguise the worldly reason for such conduct / 
from himself. He believed that he went because 
he thought it right to attend public worship in 
the parish church whenever it was offered up ; 
but it may be questioned of him, as of many 
others, how far he would have been as regulär 
in attendance in a place where he was not 
known. With this, however, we have nothing 
to do. The fact was that he went regularly to 
church, and he wished his wife to accompany 
him to the pew, newly painted,' with his name 
on the door, where ,he sat in füll sight of the 
clergyman and congregation. 

Sylvia had never been in the habit of such reg- 
ulär church-going, and she feit it as a hardship, 
and slipped out of the duty as often as ever she 
could. In her unmarried days, she and her par- 
ents had gone annually to the mother-church 
of the parish in which Haytersbank was situat- 
ed ; on the Monday succeeding the Sunday next 
after the Romish Saint's Day to whom the 
church was dedicated, there was a great feast or 
wake held, and* on the Sunday all %e parishion- 
ers came to church from far air 4 near. Fre- 
quently, too, in the course of the year, Sylvia 
would accompany one or other of her parents to 
Kirby Moorside afternoon service — when the 
hay was got in, and the com not ready for cut- * 
ting, or the cows were dry, and there was no 
afternoon milking. Many clergymen were lan- 
guid in those days, and did not too curiously in- 
quire into the reasons which gave them such 
small congregations in country parishes. 

Now she was married, this weekly church-go- 
i$g which Philip seemed to expect from her bef 
came a tie and a small hardship, which connect- 
ed itself with her life of respectability and 
prosperity. " A crust of bread and liberty" was 
much more accordant to Sylvia's nature than 
plenty of creature comforts and many restraints. 
Another wish of Philip's, against which she 
said no word, but constantly rebelled in thought 
and deed, was his desire that the servant he had 
engaged during the time of her illness to take 
Charge of the baby should always carry it when- 
ever it was taken out for a walk. Sylvia often 
feit, now she was strong, as if she would far ra- 
ther have been without the responsibility of 
having this nurse-maid, of whom she was, in A 

reality, rather afraid. The good side of it was 
that it set her at liberty to attend to her mother 
at times when she would have been otherwise 
occupied with her baby ; but Bell required very 
little from any one : she was easily pleased, un- 
exacting, and methodical even in her dotage; 
preserving the quiet, undemonstrative habits of 
her earlier life now that the faculty of reason, 
which had been at the basis of the formation of 
such habits, was gone, She took great delighl 
in watching the baby, and was pleased to have if 
in her care for a short time ; but she dozed sc 
much that it iproventaWuec >&»?&»% «xx^ %&«s^v 
i wish ou tYift HtatadL * . 

1 So Sy\^ cwöA^to «^^ ^*^ Ä ^^ 
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as possible to herseif, in gpite of the nurse- 
niaid ; and, above all, ehe would carry it out, 
softly cradled in her arms, warm pillowed bn her 
breast, and bear it to the freedom and solitude 
of the sea-shore on the north side of the town, 
where the cliffs were not so high, and there was 
a good space of sand and shingle at all low 
tides. 

Once here, she was as happy as ehe ever ex- 
pected to be in this world. The fresh sea- 
breeze restored something of the color of for- 
mer days to her cheeks, the old buoyancy to 
her spirits ; here she might talk her heart füll 
of loving nonsense to her baby ; here it was all 

s her own ; no father to share in it, no nurse-maid 
to dispute the wisdom of any thing she did with 
it. She sang to it, she tossed it — it crowed, 
and it laughed back again — tili both were 
weary ; and then she would sit down on a bro- 
ken piece of rock, and fall to gazing on the ad- 
vancing waves •catching the sunlight on their 
crests, adyancing, receding, forever and forever, 
as they had done all her life long — as they did 
when she had walked with them that once by 
tbe side of Kinraid ; those cruel waves that, 
forgetftil of the happy lovers' talk by the side 
of their waters, had carricd one away, and 
drowned him deep tili he was dead. Every 
time she sat down to look at the sea, this pro- 
cess of thougbt was gone through up to this 
point; the next step would, she knew, bring her 
to the question she dared not,« must not ask. 

s He was dead ; he must be dead ; for was she 
not Philip's wife ? Then canie up the rccollee- 
tion of Philip's speech, never forgotten, only 
buried out of sight : " What kind of a woman 

" are yc, to go on dreaming of another man, and 
you a wedded wifc 1" She used to shudder as 
if cold stcel had been plunged into her warm' 
living body as she remembered these words — 
cruel words, harmlessly provoked. They were 
too much associated with physical pains to be 
dwelt upon ; only their memory was always 
there. She paid for these happy rambles with 
her baby by the depression which awaited her 
on her re-entrance into the dark, confined house 
that was her home ; its very fullness of com fort 
was an oppression. Then, when her husband 
saw her pale and fatigued, he was annoyed, and 
sometimes upbraided her for doing what was so 
unnecessary as to load herseif with her child. 
She knew füll well it was not that that caused 
her weariness. By-and-by, when he inquired 
and discovered that all these walks were taken 
in one direction, out toward the sea, he grew 
jealous of her love for the inanimate ocean. 
Was it connected in her mind with the thought 
of Kinraid ? Why did she so perseveringly, in 
wind or cold, go out to the sea-shore; the 
northern side, too, where, if she went but far 
enough, she would come upon the mouth of the 
Haytersbank gully, the point at which she had 
last scen Kinraid ? Such fancies haunted Philip's 
mind for hours after she had acknowledged the 
direction of her walks. But he never said a 
word that could distinctly teil her he disliked 
her going to the sea, otherwise she would have 
obeyed him in this, as in every thing eise ; for 
absolute obedience to her husband seemed to be 
her rule of life at this period — obedience to 
him who would so gladly have obeyed her 

smiüJest wish, had she but expressed it l She 



never knew that Philip had any painfol anoda* 
tion with the particnlar point on the sea-shore 
that she instinctively avoided, both from a con- 
öciousness of wifely duty, and also becanse the 
sight of it brought up so much aharp paia. 

Philip used to wonder if the dream that pre- 
ceded her illness was the suggestive cause that 
drew her so often to the shore. Her illness con- 
sequeitf upon that dream had filled his mind, so 
that for many months he himself had had no 
haunting vision of Kinraid to disturb his slujn- 
bers. But now the old dream of Kinraid's ac- 
tual presence by Philip's bedside began to re- 
turn with fearful vividness. Night after night 
it recurred, each time with some new touch of 
reality and close approach, tili it was as if the 
fate that overtakes all men were then, even 
then, knocking at his door. 

In bis business Philip prospered. Men praiseöV 
him because he did well to himself. He had the 
perseverance, the capability for head-work and 
calculation, the steadiness and genoral fore- 
thought which might have made him a great 
merchant if he had lived in a large city. With- 
out any effort of his own, almost too withont 
Coulson'f being aware of it, Philip was now in 
the position of superior partner ; the one to 
suggest and arrange, while Coulson only carried 
out the plana that emanated from Philip. The 
whole work of life was suited to the man ; he 
did not aspire to any different position, only to 
the füll devclopment of the capabilities of that 
which he already held. He had originated sev- 
erul fresh Scheines with regard to the traffic of 
the shop ; and lüs old masters, with all their 
love of tried ways, and digtrust of every thing 
new, had been candid enough to confess that 
their successors' plana had resulted in success. 
" Their successors." Philip was content with 
having the power when the exercise of it was 
required, and never named his own iinportant 
share in the new improvements. Possibly, if 
he had, Coulson's vanity might have taken tbe 
alarm, and he might not have been so acqui- 
esecut for the future. As it was, he forgot his 
own subordinate share, and always used the im- 
perial "we," "we thought," u it Struck ua," 
etc. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

RSSCÜED FROM THE WAVES. 

Meanwhile Hestcr came and went as usnal, 
in so quiet and methodical a way, with so even 
and undisturbed a temper, that she was almost 
forgotten when every thing went well in the 
shop or household. She was a star, the bright- 
ness of which was only recognized in times of 
darknesä. She herseif was almost surprised at 
her own increasiug regard for Sylvia. She had 
not thought she should ever be able to love the , 
woman who had been such a laggard in ac- 
knowledging Philip's m er its ; and from all she 
had ever heard of Sylvia before she came to 
know her — from the angry words with which 
Sylvia had reeeived her when she had first gone 
to Haytersbank Farm, Hester had intended to 
remain on friendly terms, but to avoid intimaey. 
But her kindness to Bell Robson had won both 
the mother's and daughter's hearts; and, in 
spite %£ WwiYE, cectftinly against her owa 
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*lother's advice, ehe had become the familiär 

Seiend and welcome guest of the household. 
-» Now the very change in Sylvia's whole man- 

Äer and ways, which grieved and vexed Philip, 
-«lade his wife the more attractive to Hester. 
- irought up among Quakers, although not one 
verseif, ehe admired and respected the staidness 

ind outward peacefulness common among the 
Ltoung women of that sect. Sylvia, whom ßhe 
eiad exaected to find volatile, talkative, vain, 
und willful, was quiet and still, as if she had 

;»een born a Friend : she seemed to have no 
arill of her own ; she served her mother and 
fluid for love ; she obeyed her husband in all 
-hings, and never appeared to pine after gayety 
L:*r pleasure. And yet, at times, Hester thought, 
rfkr rather a flash came across her mind, that all 

hings were not as right as they seemed. Philip 
^ooked older, more careworn; nay, even Hester 
7raB obliged to allow to herseif that she had 
rVeard^him speak to his wife in sharp, aggrieved 
\ones.* Innocent Hester ! she could not under- 
,'tand how the very qualities she so admired in 
Sylvia were just what were so foreign to her 
*- Jtture, that the husband, who had known her 
Irom a child, feit what an unnatural restraint 
' he was putting upon hereelf, and would have 
.lailed petulant words or willful actions with 
Lji unspeakable thankfulness for relief. 
l ■ One day — it was in the spring of 1798— Hes- 
Imr was engaged to stay to tea with the Hep- 
~rarns, in order that after that early meal she 
Txiight set to again in helping Philip and Coul- 
*<m to pack away the winter clothes and flan- 
aels, for which there was no longer any use. 
Che teatime was half past four; about four 
Vclock a heavy April shower came on, the hail 
pattering against the window-paues so as to 
kwaken Mrs. Robson from her afternoon's nap. 
She came down the corkscrew stairs, and 
\>und Phoebe in the parlor arranging the tea- 
Things. 

Phoebe and Mre. Robson were better friends 
Uban Phoebe and her young mistress and so 
bbey began to talk a little together in a comfort- 
Hble familiär way. Once or twice Philip look- 
od in, as if he would be glad to see the tea- 
table in readiness ; and then Phoebe would put on 
av spurt of bustte, which ceased almost as soon as 
his back was turned, so eager was she to obtain 
Airs. Robson's sympathy in some little dispute 
that had oecurred between her and the nurse- 
maid. The latter had misappropriated some 
Hot water, prepared and required by Phcebe, to 
the washing of the baby's clothes; it was a 
long story, and would have tired the patience 
of any one in füll possession of their senses ; 
1t>ut the details were just within poor Bell's 
oomprehension, and she was listening with the 
greatest sympathy. Both the women were un- 
a.ware of the lapse of time ; but it was of con- 
«equence to Philip, as the extra labor was not 
to be begun until after tea, and the daylight 
hours were precious. 

At a quarter to five Hester and he came in 
tuid. then Phoebe began to hurry. Hester went 
Up to sit by Bell and talk to\her. Philip spoke 
to Phoebe in the familiär words of country-folk. 
Xndeed, until his marriage, Phoebe had always 
called him by his Christian name, and had found 
it very difficult to change it into "master." 

« " Where's Sylvia?" said he. 

I 



44 Gone out wi' t' babby," replied Phoebe. 

4t Why can't Nancy carry it out?" asked 
Philip. 

It was touching on the old grievance ; he 
was tired, and he spoke with sharp annoy- 
nce. Phoebe might easily have told him the 
real State of the case ; Nancy was busy at her 
washing, which would have been reason enough. 
But the nurse-maid had vexed her, and she did 
not like Philip's sharpness, so she only said, 
. " It's noan o' my business ; it's yo' t* look 
after yo'r own wife and child ; but yo'r but a 
lad at after a\" 

This was not a conciliatory Speech, and just 
put the last stroke to Philip's fit of ill temper. 

44 Pm not for my tea to-night," said he to 
Hester, when all was ready. 44 Sylvia's not 
here, and nothing is nice, or as it should be. 
Pll go and set to on the stock-taking. Don't 
you hurry, Hester ; stop and chat a bit with 
the old lady." 

44 Nay, Philip," said Hester, "thou's sadly 
tired ; just take this cup o* tea ; Bylvia'U be 
grieved if thou has not something." 
, 44 Sylvia does not care whether Pm füll or 
fasting," replied he, impatiently putting aside 
the cup. " If she did she'd ha' taken care to 
be in, and ha' seen to things being as I like 
them» ' 

Now, in general, Philip was the least particu- 
lar of men about meals ; and, to do Sylvia just- 
ice, she wasscrupulously attentive tö every house- 
hold duty in which old Phoebe would allow her 
to med die, and always careful to see after her hus- 
' band's comforts. But Philip was too vexed at 
her absence to pereeive the injustice of what he 
was saying, nor was he aware how Bell Rob- 
son had been attending to what he said. But she 
was sadly discomfited by it, understanding just 
enough of the grievance in hand to think that 
her daughter was neglectful of those duties 
which she herseif had always regarded as para- 
mount to all others ; nor could Hester convince 
her that Philip had not meant what he said ; 
neither could she turn the poor old woman's 
thoughts from the words which had caused her 
distress. 

Presently Sylvia came in, bright and cheerful, 
although breathless with hurry» 

44 Oh," said she, taking off her wet shawl, 
44 we've had to shelter from such a storm of 
rain, baby and me — but see ! she's none the 
worse for it, as bonny as ever, bless her." 

Hester began some speech of admiration for 
the child in order to prevent Bell from deliver- 
ing the lecture she feit sure was Coming down 
on the unsüspecting Sylvia, but all in vain. 

44 Philip has been complaining of thee, Syl- 
via," said Bell, in the way in which she had 
spoken to her daughter when she was a little' 
child ; grave and severe in tone and look, more 
than in words. 44 1 forget justly what about, but 
he spoke on thy neglecting him continual. It's 
not right, my lass, it's not right; a woman 
should — but my head's very tired, and all I can 
think on to say is, it's not right." 

44 Philip been complaining of me, and to 
mother," said Sylvia, ready to burst into tears, 
so grieved and angry was she. 

44 No," said Hester ; 44 thy mother has taken 
it a little too strong ; he were vexed, like x at 
his tea not being read?." 
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Sylvia said no more, bat the bright color 
fkded from her cheek, and the contraction of 
care returaed to her brow. She oocupied her- 
se If with taking off her baby's Walking things. 
Hester lingered, anxious to soothe and make 
peace ; she was looking sorrowfully at Sylvia, 
when she saw tears dropping on the baby's cloak, 
and then it seeined as if she must speak a word 
of comfort before going to the shop-work, where 
ehe knew she was expected by both Philip and 
Coulson. She poured out a cup of tea, and 
Coming close up to Sylvia, and kneeling down 
by her, she whispered, 

" Just take him this into the wareroom ; it'U 
put all to rights if thou'll take it to him wi' 
thy own hands." 

Sylvia looked up, and Hester then more 
fully saw how she had been crying. She whis 
pered in reply, for fear of disturbing her mother, 

44 I don't mind any thing but bis speaking ill 
on me to mother. I know I'm forever trying and 
trying to be a good wife to him, an' it's very 
dull work**-hardcr than yo' think on, Hester — 
an' I would ha' been home for tea to-night, 
only I was afeared of baby getting wet with the 
storm o' hail as we had down on the shore, and 
we sheltered under a rock. It's a weary Com- 
ing home to this dark place, and to find my 
own mother set against me. 1 ' 

" Take him this tea, like a good lassie. Tll 
answer for it he 1 11 be all right. A man takes it 
hardly when he comes in tired, a think ing his 
wife will be there to cheer him up a bit, to find 
her off, and never know naught of f reason 
why." 

" Fm glad enough I've getten a baby," said 
Sylvia, " but for aught eise I wish I had niver 
been marricd, I do !" 

44 Hush thee, lass !" said Hester, rising up in- 
dignant ; u now that is a sin. Eh ! if thou 
only knew the lot o' some folk. But let's talk 
no more on that that can not holp ; go take him 
his tea, for it's a sad thing to think on him fast- 
ing all this time." 

Ilester's voice was raised by the simple fact 
of her change of position ; and the word fast- 
ing caught Mrs. Robson's ear, as she sat at 
her knitting by the chimney-comer. 

44 Fasting ? he said thou didn't care if he 
were füll of fasting. Lassie ! it's not right in 
thee, I say •. go take him his tea at once." 

Sylvia rose, and gave up the baby, which she 
had been suckling, to Nancy, who, having done 
her washing, had come for her charge to put it 
to bcd. Sylvia kissed it fondly, making a little 
moan of sad, passionate tenderness as she did 
so. Then she took the cup of tea ; but she 
said, rathcr defiantly, to Hester, 

44 1'll go to him with it, because mother bids 
me, and it'U ease her mind." 

Then louder to her mother, she added, 

44 Mother, I'll take him his tea, though I 
couldn't help the being out." 

If the act itself was conciliatory, the spirit 
in which she was going to do it was the reverse. 
Hester followed her slowly into the wareroom, 
with intentional delay, thinking that her pre- 
sence might be an obstacle to their mutually 
understanding one another. Sylvia held the 
cup and plate of bread and butter out to 
Philip, but avoided meeting his eye, and said 
not a word of explanation or regret, or aelf- 



justification. If she had spoken, thoagh'enr 
so crossly, Philip would have been relieved, 
and would have preferred it to her süence. He 
wanted to provoke her to speech, bat did not 
know how to begin. 

44 Thou's been out again wandering on that 
sea-shore 1" said he. She did not answer him. 
44 1 can not think what's always taking thee 
there, when one would ha 1 thought a walk up 
to Esdale would be far more sheltered 'both for 
thee and baby in such weather as this. Thou'll 
be having that baby ill some of these days." 

At this, she looked up at him, and her lipfl 
move/1 as though she were going to say some- 
thing. Oh, how he wished she would, that they 
might come to a wholesome qaarrel, and a mak- 
ing friends again, and a tender kissing, in which 
he might whisper penitence for all his hasty 
words or unreasonable vexation. But she had 
come resolved not to speak, for fear of showiog 
too much passion, too much emotion. Only as 
she was going away she turned and said, 

44 Philip, mother hasn't many more years to 
live ; dunnot grieve her, and set her against me 
by finding fault wi' me afore her. Our being 
wed were a great mistake ; but before the poof 
old widow- woman let us make as if we wew 
happy." 

44 Sylvia ! Sylvia !" he called after her. She 
must have heard, bat she did not turn. IJe went 
after her, and seized her by the arm rather 
roughly ; she had stung him to the heart with 
her calm words, which seemed to reveal a long* 
formed couviction. # 

44 Sylvia," said he, almost fiercelj, (( what do 
you mean by what yo've said ? Speak 1 I will 
have an answer." 

He almost shook her : she was half frighten- 
ed by his vehemence of behavior, which ehe 
took for pure anger, white it was the outbunt 
of agonized and unrequitcd love. 

44 Let me so ! Oh, Philip, yo' hurt me P 

Just at this moment Hester came up ; Philip 
was ashamed of his passionate ways in her se- 
rene presence, and loosened his grasp of his 1 
wife, and she ran away — ran into her mothert 
empty room, as to a solitary place, and there 
burst into that sobbing, miserable crying which 
we instinctively know is too«surely lessening 
tho length of our days on earth to be indulged 
in often. 

When she had exhausted that first borst, and 
lay weak and quiet for a time, she listened in 
dreading expectation of the sound of his foot- 
step coming in search of her to make friends. 
But he was detained below on business, and 
nover came. Instead, her mother came clam- 
bering up the stairs ; she was now in the babit 
of going to bed between seven and eight, and 
to-night she was retiring at even an earlier 
hour. 

Sylvia sprang up and drew down the window- 
blind, and made her face and manner as com- 
posed as possible in order to soothe and com- 
fort her mother's last waking hours. She help- 
ed her to bed with gentle patience ; the re- 
straint imposed upon her by her tender filial 
love was good for her, though all the time she 
was longing to be alone to have another wild 
outburst. When her mother was going off to 
sleep,' Sylvia went to look at her baby, also in a 
L 8oft a\ee$. Thesi ehe gund out at the evening 
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sky, high above the tiled roofs of the opposite 
houses, and the longing to be out under tbe 
peaceful heavens took possession of her once 
more. 

" It's my only comfort," said ehe to herseif ; 
" and there's no earthly härm in it. I would 
ha' been at home to his tea if I could ; but 
when he doesn't wanf me, and mother doesn't 
want me, and baby is either in my arms or 
asleep, why, Fll go and cry my fill out under 
yon great quiet sky. I can not stay in t' house 
to be choked up wi' my tears, nor yet to have 
bim coming about me either for scolding or 
peace-making." 

v So she put on her things and went out again ; 
this time along the High Street, and up the long 
flights of steps toward the parish church, and 
thcre she stood and thought that here she had 
first met Kinraid at Dariers burying, and she 
tried to recall the very look of all the sad, earn- 
est faces round the open grave — the whole scene, 
in fact, and let herseif give way to the miser- 
able regrets she had so often tried to control. 
Then she walke d on, crying bifterly, almost un- 
awares to herseif— on through the high bleak 
fields at the summit of the cliffs ; fields bound- 
ed by loose stone fences and far frora all sight 
of the habitation of man. But, below, the sea 
rose and raged ; it was high water at the highest 
tide, .and the wind blew gustily from the landj 
vainly combating the great waves that carae 
invincibly up with a roar and an impotent furi- 
ous dash against the base of the cliffs below. 

Sylvia heard the sound of the passionate rush 
and rebound of many waters, like the shock of 
mighty guns, whenever the other sound of the 
blustering gusty wind was lulled for an instant. 
She was more quieted by this terapest of the 
elements than she would have been had all na- 
tura seemed as still as she had imagined it to be 
while she was yet indoors and only saw a part 
of the serene sky. She fixed on a certain point, 
in her own mind, which she would reach, and 
then turn back again. It was where the out- 
line of the land curved inward, dipping into a 
little bay. Here the field-path she had hitherto 
followed descended semewhat abruptly to a düs- 
ter of fishermen's cottages, hardly large enough 
to be called a village, and then the narrow road- 
way wound up the rising ground tili it again 
reached the summit of the cliffs that stretched 
along the coast for many and many a mile. 
Sylvia said to herseif that she would turn 

t home ward when she came within sight of this 
oove — Headlington Cove they called it. All 
the way along she had met no one since she 
had left the town, but just as she had got over 
the last stile, or ladder of stepping-stones, into 
the field from which the path descended, she 
Game upon a number of people — quite a crowd, 
in fact ; men moving forward in a steady line, 
hauling at a rope, a chain, or something of that 
kind ; boys, children, and women hoiding babies 
in their arms, as if all were fain to come out, 

■ and partake in some general interest. 

They kept within a certain distance from the 
edge of the cliff, and Sylvia, advancing a little, 
now saw the reason why. The great cable the 
men held was attached to some part of a smack, 
which could now be seen by her in the waters 
below, half dismantled, and all but a wreck, yet 
wlth her deck covered with living men, asfar as 
Ae w&ning light would aüow her to see. The 



vessel strained to get free of the strong guiding 
cable ; the tide was turning, the wind was blow- 
ing off shore, and Sylvia knew, without being 
told, that almost parallel to this was a line of 
sunken rocks that had been fatal to many a ship 
before now, if she had tried to take the inner 
Channel instead of keeping out to sea for miles, 
and then steering in straight for Mbnkshaven 
port. And the ships that had been thus lost 
had been in good plight and order compared to 
this vessel, which seemed nothing but a huil 
without mast or sail. 

By this time the crowd — the fishermen from 
the hamlet dow» below, with their wives and 
children, all had come but the bedridden — had 
reached the place where Sylvia stood. The 
women, in a State of wild excitement, rushed on, 
encouraging their husbands and sdns by words, 
even while they hindered them by actions ; and, 
from time to time, one of them would run to the 
edge of the cliff, and shout out some brave 
words of hope in their shrill voices to the crew * 
on the deck below. Whether these latter heard 
them or not, no one could teil ; but it seemed'as 
if all human voice must be lost in the tempestu- 
ous stun and tumult of wind and wave. It was 
generally a woman with a childin her arms who 
so employed herseif. As the strahl , upon the 
cable became greater, and the ground on which 
they strove more uneven, every hand was needed 
to hold and push, and all those women who 
were unencumbered held by the dear rope on 
which so many lives were depending. On they 
came, a long line of human beings, black against 
the ruddy sunset sky. As they came near Syl- 
via, a woman cried out, 

44 Dunnot stand idle, lass, but hold on wi' us ; 
there's many a bonny life at stake, and many a 
mother's heart a hanging on this bit o' hemp. 
Take hold, lass, and give a firm grip, and God 
remember thee in thy need." 

Sylvia needed no second word ; a place was 
made for her, and in an instant more the rope 
was pulling against her hands tili it seemed as • 
though she was hoiding fire in her bare palms. 
Never a one of them thought of letting go for 
an instant, though when all was over many of 
their hands were raw and bleeding. Some strong, 
experienced fishermen passed a word along the 
line from time to time, giving directions as to 
how it should be held according to varying oc- 
casions ; but few among the rest had breath or 
strength enough to speak. The women and 
children that accompanied them ran on before, 
breaking down the loose stone fences, so as to 
obviate delay or hindrance; they talked con- 
tinually, exhorting, encouraging, explaining. 
From their many words and fragmentary sen- 
tences, Sylvia learned that the vessel was sup- 
posed to be a Newcastle smack sailing from Lon- 
don, that had taken the dange/ous inner Channel 
to save*time, and had been caught in the storm, 
which she was too crazy to withstand ; and that 
if, by some daring contrivance of the fishermen 
who had first seen her, the cable had not been 
got ashore, she would have been cast upon the 
rocks before this, and. "all on board perished." 

44 It were daylight then," quoth one woman ; 
44 a could see their faces, they were so near. 
They were as pale as dead men^ and cksa ^k** 
praying down, otv \äs\ltäs». *WkKt* -«"«ä *>k«4^ 
officer on board, fo« 1 «aw VJöä %<äA ^öwäX&se^ 
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and be Coming to see his own folk ; eise it's no 
common for king's officcrs to sail in aught but 
king's ships." 

" Eli I but it's getting dark ! See, there's t' 
Hghts in t' houses in t' New Town ! T' gross is 
crisping wi 1 t* white frost under our feet Itll 
be a hard tug .round t' poiut, and then she'll be 
getting into still waters." 

One more great push and mighty strain, and 
the danger was past ; the vesscl — or what re- 
Äiained of her — was in the harbor, among the 
liglits and cheerful sounds of safety. The fish- 
ermen sprang down the cliff to the quay side, 
anxious to see the men whose lives they had 
saved ; the women, weary and overexcited, be- 
gan to cry. Not Sylvia, however; her fount 
of tears had been exhausted earlier in the day : 
her prineipal feeling was of gladness and high 
rojoicing that they were saved who had been so 
ncar to death not half an hour before. 

She would liked to have seen the men, and 
v «haken hands with them all round ; but, instead, 
she must go home, and well would it be with 
her if she was in time for her husband's supper, 
and escaped any notice of her absence. So she 
separated herseif from the groups of women who 
sat on the grass in the church-yard, awaiting the 
return of such of their husbands as could resist 
the faricinationsof the Monkshaven public houses. 
As Sylvia went down the church Steps, she cainc 
upon one of the fishermen who had helped to 
tow the vessel into port. 

" Tliere was seveuteen men and boys aboard 
her, and a navy licutenant as had • comed as 
passenger. It were a good job as we could 
manage her. Good -night to thee ; thou'll sleep 
all the sounder for having lent a hand." 

The street air feit hot and close after the 
shaip, keen atmosphere of the heights above ; 
the deeent shops and houses had all their shut- 
ters put up, and were preparing for their early 
bedthne. Already lights shone here and there 
in the upper Chambers, and Sylvia scarcely met 
any one. 

Sue went round up the passage from the quay 
side, and in by the private door. All was still ; 
the hasins of bread and milk that she and her 
husband were in the habit of having for supper 
stood in the fender before the fire, each with a 
plate upon them. Nanny had gone to bed, 
Phoebe dozed in the kitchen ; Philip was still in 
the wareroom, arranging goods and taking stock 
along with Coulson, for Ilester had gone home 
to her mother. 

Sylvia was not willing to go and seek out Philip 
after the manner in whieh they had parted. All 
the despondency of her life became present to 
her again as she sat down within her home. She 
had forgotten it in her intcrest and excitement, 
but now it came back again. 

Still she was hungry, and youthful, and tired. 
She took her basin up, and was eating her sup- 
per, when she heard a cry of her baby up stairs, 
and ran away to attend to it. When it had been 
fed and hushod away to slcep, she went in to 
see her mother, attracted by some unusual noise 
in her room. 

She found Mrs. Robson awake, and restless, 

and ailing, dwelling much on what Philip had 

said in his anger against Sylvia. It was really 

neecssary for her d&ughter to remain with her ; 

eo Sylvia etole out, and went quickly down 



stairs to Philip — now sitting tired and wornont, 
and eating his supper with fittle or no appetite— 
and told him she meant to pass the night with 
her mother. 

His answer of acquiescence was so short and 
careless, or so it seemed to her, that shedidnot 
teil him any more of what she had done or seen 
that evening, or even dwell upon any detail* of 
her mother's indisposition. 

As soon as she had left the room, Philip set 
down his half-finished basin of bread and milk, 
and sat long, his face hidden in his folded arms. 
The wick of the candle grew long and black, / 
and feil, and sputtered, and guttered ; he satoa, •' 
unheeding either it or the pale gray fire that was 
dying out — dead at last 
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Mrs. Robson was very poorly all night long. 
Uneasy thoughts seemed to haunt and perplex 
her brain, and Ae neither slept nor woke, but 
was restless and uneasy in her talk and move- 
ments. 

Sylvia lay down by her, but got so litüe 
sleep that at length she preferred sitting in the 
easy-chair by the bedside. Here she dropped 
off to slumber in spite of herseif; the scene 
of the evening before seemed to be repeated ; 
the cries of the many people, heavy roar and 
dash of the threatening waves, were repeated 
in her ears; and something was said to her 
through all the conflicting noises — what it was 
she could not catch, though she strained to 
hear the hoarse murmur, that, in her dream, 
she believed to convey a meaning of the utmost 
importance to her. 

This dream, thafmysterious, only half intel- 
ligible sound, recurred whenover she dozed, 
and her inability to hear the words uttered 
distressed her so much, that at length she sat 
bolt upright, resolved to sleep no more. Her 
mother was talking in a half conscious way ;• 
Philipps speeeh of the evening before was evi- 
dently running in her mirid. 

44 Sylvie, if thou'rt not a good wife to him, 
it'll just break my heart outright. A woman 
should obey her husband, and not go her own 
gait. I never leave the house wi'out telling 
father, and getting his leave." 

And then she began to cry pitifully, and to 
say unconnected things, tili Sylvia, to soothe 
her, took her hand, and promised never to 
leave the house without asking her husband's 
permission, though in making this promise she 
feit as if she were sacrificing her last pleasure 
to her mother's wish ; for she knew well enough 
that Philip would alwnys raise objeetions to the 
rambles which reminded her of her old, free, 
open-air life. 

But, to comfort and cherish her mother, she 
would have done any thing ; yet this very morn- 
ing that was dawning, she must go and ask his 
permission for a simple errand, or break her 
word. 

She knew from experience that nothing qui- 
eted her mother so well as bahn tea ; it roight 
be that the herb really possessed some sedative 
power ; it might be only early faith and often 
; repe&teA ex^enea&fei Y»\& \\ VÄ4 ataays had a 
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r "3ranquillizing effect ; and more than once, dur- 
=• ng the restless hours of tbe night, Mrs. Robson 
»lad asked for it ; but Sylvia's stock of last year's 
lead leaves was exhausted. Still, she knew 
^»■rhere a plant of balm grew in the sheltered 
r^tomer of Haytersbank Farm garden ; she knew 
herhat the tenants who had succeeded them in 
iz'-h^occupation of the farm had had to leave it 
" n consequence of a death, and that the place 
e -tos unoccupied ; and in the darkness she had 
:c olanned that if she could leave her mother aft- 
jzSt the dawn came, and she had attended to her 
r :>aby, she would walk quickly to the old garden, 
r?ind gather the tender sprigs which she was sure 
j.4ofind there. 

Now she must go and ask Philip ; and tili 
she held her baby to her breast, she bitterly 
wished that she were free from the duties and 
-r-chains of matrimony. But the touch of its 
~~waxen fingers, the hold of its little mouth, made 
. aer relax into docility and gentleness. She gave 
_ it back to Nancy to be dressed, and softly open- 
. dd the door of Philip's bedroom. 
7. " Philip !" said she, gently. " Philip ! " 
_ He started up from dreams of her — of her, 
""mgry. He saw her there, rather pale with her 
. night's watch and anxiety, but looking meek, 
: and a little beseeching. 

11 Mother has had such a bad night ; she fan- 
cied once as some balm-tea would do her good 
" — it allays used to ; but my dried balm is all 
tfone, and I thought there' d be sure to be some 
in t' old garden at Haystersbank. Father 
planted a bush just for mother, where it allays 
came up early, nigh t' old eider tree ; and if 
yo'd not mind, I could run there while she 
ileeps, and be back again in an hour, and it's 
not seven now." 

" Thou's not wear thyself out with running, 
ßylvie," said Philip, eagerly ; ** I'll get up and 
go myself ; or perhaps," continued he, catch- 
ing the shadow that was coming over her face, 
"thou'd rather go thyself; it's only that I'm 
go afraid of thy tiring thyself." 

44 It'll not tire me," said Sylvia " Afore I 
was married, I was out oftener far farther than 
that, afield to fetch up t' kine, before my 
breakfast." 

44 WeU, go if thou will," said Philip. 4i But 
get somewhat to eat first, and don't hurry; 
there's no need for that." 

She had got her hat and shawl, and was off 
before he had finished his last words. 

The long High Street was almost empty of 
people at that early hour ; one side was entire- 
ly covered by the cool morning shadow which 
lay on the pavement, and crept up the opposite 
houses tili only the topmost story caught the 
rosy sunlight. Up the hill-road, through the 
gap in the stone wall, across the dewy fields, 
Sylvia went by the very shortest path she 
knew. 

She had only once been at Haytersbank since 
her wedding-day. On that occasion the place 
had seemed strangely and dissonantly changed 
by the numerous children who were diverting 
themselves before the open door, and whose 
playthings and clothes strewed the house- 
place, and made it one busy scene of confusion 
and nntidiness, more like the Corneys' kitchen 
hl former times than her mother' s orderly and 
quiet abode. Those little children were father- 



less now ; and the house was shut up, awaiting 
the entry of some new tenant. There were no 
shutters to shut; the long low window was 
blinking in the rays of the morning sun ; the 
house, and cow-house doors were closed, and 
no poultry wandered about the field in search 
of stray grains of com or early worms. It was 
a stränge and unfamiliar silence, and Struck 
solemnly on Sylvia's mind. Only a thrush in 
the old orchard down in the hollow, out of 
sight, whistled and gurgled with continual 
shrill melody. 

Sylvia went slowly past the house and down 
the path leading to the wild, deserted bit of 
garden. She saw that the last tenants had had 
a pump sunk for them, and resented the Inno- 
vation, as though the well she was passing 
could feel the insult. Over it grew two haw- 
thorn-trees ; on the bent trunk of one of them 
she used to sit long ago, the charm of the Posi- 
tion being enhanced by the possible danger of 
falling into the well and being drowned. The 
rusty unused chain was wound round the wind- 
lass ; the bücket was falling to pieces from dry- 
ness. A lean cat came from some out-house, 
and mewed pitifully with hunger, accompany- 
ing Sylvia to the garden, as if glad of some 
human companionship, yet refusing to allow 
its^elf to be touched. Primroses grew in the 
sheltered places just as they formerly did, and 
made the uncultivated ground seem less de- 
ajerted than the garden, where the last year's 
weeds were rotting away and cumbering the 
ground. 

Sylvia forced her way through the berry 
bushes to the herb-plot, and plucked the tender 
leaves she had come to seek, sighing a little all 
the time. Then she retraced her steps, paused 
sof% before the house door, and entered the 
porch and kissed the senseless wood. 

She tried to tempt the poor gaunt cat into 
her arms, meaning to carry it home andbefriend 
it ; but it was scared by her endeavor, and ran 
back to its home in the out-house, making a 
green path across the white dew of the meadow. 
Then Sylvia began to hasten home, thinking 
and remembering : at the Stile that led into the 
road she was brought short up. 

Some one stood in the lane just on the other 
side of the gap ; his back was to the morning 
sun ; all she saw at first was the uniform of a 
naval officcr, so well known in Monkshaven in ' 
those days. 

Sylvia went hurrying past him, not looking 
again, although her clothes almost brushed his 
as he stood there still. She had not gone a 
yard, no, not half a yard, when her heart leaped 
up, and feil again dead within her as if she had 
been shot 

" Sylvia !" he said, in a voiee tremulous with 
joy and passionate love; 44 Sylvia!" 

She looked round ; he had turned a little, so 
that the light feil straight on his face. It was 
bronzed, and the lines were strengthened ; but 
it was the same face she had last seen in Hay- 
tersbank Gully three long years ago, and had 
never thought to see in life again. 

He was close to her, and held out his fond 
arms ; she went nuttering toward their embrace, 
• as if drawn by the old fascination ; but when she 
feit them close round her, she started away N 
and cried out wAtk * ^«^ ^SaSs&. ^Essv<äB^«sÄ. 
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put her hands up to her forehead as if trying to 
clcar away some bewildering mist. 

Then she looked at him once more, a terri- 
ble story in her eyes, if he could but have read it. 

Twice she opened her stiff lips to speak, and 
twice the words were overwhelraed by thc 
surges of her miscry, which bore them back into 
the depths of her heart. 

He thought that he had come upon her too sud- 
denly, and he attempted to söothe her with soft 
murmurs of love, and to woo her to his out- 
stretched hungry arms once more. But when 
she saw this motion of hü), she made a gesture 
as though pushing him away ; and with an in- 
articulate moan of agony, she put her hands to 
her head once more, and turning away, began to 
run blindly toward the town for protection. 

For a minute or so he was stunncd with sur- 
prise at her behavior ; and then he thought it 
accounted for by the shock of his accost, and 
that she needed time to understand the uncx- 
pected joy. So he followed her swiftly, ever 
keeping her in view, but not trying to overtake 
her too speedily. 

44 1 have frightcned my poor love," he kept 
thinking. And by this thought he tricd to re- 
press his impatience and check the spcod he 
longcd to use ; yet he was always so near be- 
hind that her quickened sense hcard his wejl- 
known footsteps following, and a mad notion 
- flashed across her brain that she would go to the 
wide füll river, and cnd the hopeless misery she 
feit enshrouding her. There was a sure hiding- 
place from all human reproach and heavy mor- 
tal woe beneath the rushing waters borne land- 
ward by the morning tide. 

No one can teil wliat changed her couree — 
perhaps the thought of her sucking child * per- 
haps hermother; perhaps an angel of Godf no 
one on earth knows ; but, as she ran along the 
quay side, she all at once turned up an entry, 
and through an open door. 

He, following all the time, came into a quict, 
dark parlor, with a cloth and tea-things on the 
table ready for breakfast ; the changc from the 
bright sunny air out of doors to the deep sha- 
dow of this room made him think for the first 
moment that she had passed on, and that no one 
was there, and he stood for an instant baffled, 
and hearing no sound but the beating of his 
own heart; but an irrepressible sobbing gasp ' 
made him look round, and there he saw her cow- 
ered behind the door, her face covered tight up, 
and sharp shudders going through her whole 
frame. 

44 My love, my darling l" said he, going up to 
her, and trying to raise her, and to loosen her 
hands away from her face, " I have been too 
sudden for thee : it was thoughtless in me ; but 
I have so looked forward to this time, and see- 
ing thee come along the field, and go past me ; 
but I should ha' been more tender and careful 
of thee. Nay, let me have another look of thy 
eweet face." 

A$L this he whispered in the old tones of 
manoeuvring love, in that voice she had yearned 
and hungered to hear in life, and had not heard, 
for all her longing, save in her dreams. 

She.tried to crouch more and more into the 
oorner, into the hidden shadow — to sink into 
the ground out of sigbt. 
Once more he apoke, beseeching her tolift 
vp her face, to let him hear her speak. 



But she only moaned. 

" Sylvia," said he, thinking he could change 
his tactics, and pique her into speaking, that he 
would make a pretense of suspicion and offense, 
44 Sylvia, one would think you were not glad 
to sce me back again at length. I only came in 
late last night, and my first thought on waken- 
ing was on you ; it has been ever since I left von." 

Sylvia took her hands away from her face ; it 
was gray as the face of death ; her awful eyes 
were passionless in her despair. 

44 Where have yo' been ?" she asked, in slow, 
hoarse tones, as if her voice were half strangled 
within her. 

44 Been !" said he, a red light Coming into his 
eyes as he bent his looks upon her, now, indeed, 
a true and not an an assumed suspicion entering 
his mind. 

44 Been !" he repeated ; then, Coming a step 
nearor to her, and taking her hand, not tenderly 
this time, but with a resolution to be satisfied. 

44 Did not your cousin — Hepburn, I mean— 
did not he teil you? — he saw the press-gang' 
seize me — I gave him a message to you — I 
bade you keep true to me as I would be to you." 

Between every clause of this speech he paused 
and gasped for her answer : but none came. 
Her eyes dilated, and heldT his steady gan 
prisoner as with a magical charm; neither 
could look away from the other's wild, searching 
gaze. When he had ended she was silent for 
a moment ; then she cried out shrill and fierce, 

44 Philip l" No answer. 

Wilder and shrillcr still, " Philip P she cried. 

He was in the distant wareroom completing 
thc last night's work before the regulär shop 
hours began; before breakfast, also, that his 
wife might not find him waiting and impatient 

He heard her cry ; it cut through doors, and 
still air, and great balcs of woollen stuff; he 
thought that she had hurt herseif, that her 
mother was worsc, that her baby was ill, and he 
hastened to thc spot whence the cry proeeeded. 

On opening the door that separated the shop 
from the sittiug-room, he saw the back of a 
naval officer, and his wife on the ground hud- 
dled up in a heap. When she pereeived him 
come in, she dragged herseif up by means of a 
chair, groping like a blind person, and came and 
stood facing him. 

The officer turned fiercely round, and would 
have come toward Philip, who was so bewildered 
by the scene that even yot he did not under- 
stand who the stranger wag, did not pereeive 
for an instant that he saw the realization of his 
greatest dread. 

But Sylvia laid her hand on Kinraid's arm, 
and assumed to herseif the right of speech. 
Philip did not know her voice, it was so changed. 

44 Philip," she said. (4 this is Kinraid come 
back again to wed me. He is alive; he hjaa' 
never been dead, only taken by the press-gang. 
'And he says yo' saw it, and knew-it all the time. 
Speak ! was it so ?" 

Philip knew not what to say, whither to turn, 
under what refuge of words or acte to shelter. 

Sylvia's influence was keeping Kinraid silent, 
but he was rapidly passing beyond it. 

44 Speak !" -he cried, loosening himself from 
Sylvia's light grasp, and Coming toward Philip 
with a threatening gesture. " Did I not bid 
.yo\iteW.\iet\Mw \\w«a^ <MI^ot bid you say 
Wow 1 wo\M\*> föft&& Xa Ym» % «sä. 3öä ^w, na 
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be faithful to me? Oh, you damned scoundrel, 
have you kept it from her all that tirae, and let 
her think me dead or false ? Take that 1" 

Hia closed fist was up to strike the man, who 
hung his head with bitterest shame and misera- 
ble self-reproach ; but Sylvia came swift be- 
between the blow and its victim. 

4* Charley, thou sha'n't strike him," she said. 
" He is a damned scoundrel " (this was said in 
, the hardest, quietest tone), *' but he is my hus- 
band." 

u Oh, thou false heart!" exclaimed Kinraid, 
turning sharp on her. " If ever I trusted wo- 
man, I trusted you, Sylvia Robson." 

He made as though throwing her from him 
with a gesture of contempt that stung her to 
life. 

44 Oh, Charley !" she cried, springing to him, 
44 dunnot cut me to the quick ; have pity on me, 
though he had none. I did so love thee ; it was 
my very heart-strings as gave way when they 
told me thou was drowned — father, and the 
tiorneys, • and all — every body. Thy hat and 
the bit of ribbon I gave thee were found 
drenched and dripping with sea-water; and I 
went mourning for thee all the day long — 
dunnot turn away from me ; only hearken this 
once, and then kill me dead, and I'll bless you 
— and have never been mysel' since; never 
ceased to feel the sun grow dark and the air 
chill and dreary when I thought on the time 
when thou was alive. I did, my Charley, my 
own love ! And I thought that thou was dead 
forever,-and I wished I were lying beside thee. 
Oh, Charley! Philip, there where he Stands, 
oould teil you this was true. Philip, wasn't it 
so?" 

"Would God I were dead!** moaned forth 
the unhappy,' guilty man. But she had turned 
to Kinraid, and was speaking- again to him,' and 
neither of them heard or Seeded him — they 
were drawing closer and closVr together — she, 
with her cheeks and eyes aftme, talking 
eagerly. 

44 Aftd father was taken up, and all for setting 
some free as t' press-gang had taken by a foul 
trick; and he were put in York prison, and 
tried, and hung! — hung! Charley! — good 
kind father was hung on a gallows ; and mother 
lost her sense, and grew silly in grief, and we 
were like to be turned out on t' wide world, and 
poor mother dateless — and I thought yo' were 
dead'— oh! I thought you were dead, I did — 
oh, Charley, Charley!" 

By this time they were in each other's arms, 
she with her head on his Shoulder, crying as if 
her heart would break. 

Philip came forward and took hold of her to 
pull her away; but Charley held her tight, 
mutely defying Philip. Unconsciously she was 
Philip's protection, in that hour of danger, from 
a blow which might have been his death, if 
strong will could have aided it to kill. 

44 Sylvia," said he, grasping her tight, 44 listen 
to me. He did not love you as I did. He had 
loved other women. I you — you alone. He 
had loved other girls before you, and had left 
off loving them. I — I wish G-od would free 
my heart from the pang ; but it will go on tili 
I die, whether you love me or not. And then 
—where was I? Oh! that very night that he 
WM taken, J was & thinking on jou and onhim; 



and I might ha' given you his message, but I 
heard those speaking of him who knew him 
well; they talked of his false, fickle ways. 
How was I to know he would keep true to thee? 

44 It might be a sin in me, I can not say ; my 
heart and my sense are gone dead within me. I 
know this, I have loved you as no man but me 
ever loved before. Have some pity and for- 
giveness on me, if it's only because I have been 
so tormented with my love." 

He looked at her with feverish, eagerwistful- 
ncss ; it faded away into despair as she made no 
sign of having even heard his words. He let 
go his hold of her, and his arm feil loosely by 
his side. 

44 1 may die," he said, 4< for my life is ended !" 

44 Sylvia I" spoke out Kinraid, bold and fer- 
vent, " your marriage is no marriage. You were ' 
tricked into it. You are my wife, not his. I 
am your husband ; we plighted each other our 
troth. See ! here is my half of the sixpence." 

He pulled it out from his bosom, tied by a 
black ribbon round his neck. 

44 When they stripped me and searched me 
in the French prison, I managed to keep this. 
No lies can break the oath we swore to each 
other. I can get your pretense of a marriage 
set aside. I am in favor with my admiral, and 
he will do a deal for me, and will back me out 
Come with me ; your marriage shall be set aside, 
and we'll be married again, all Square and above- 
board. Come away. Leave that damned fellow 
to repent of the trick he played an honest sailor ; 
we'll be true, whatever has come and gone.- 
Come, Sylvia." 

His arm was round her waist, and he was 
drawing her toward the door, his face all crim- 
sonwith eagerness and hope. Just then the 
baby cried. 

44 Hark!" said she starting away from Kin- 
raid, u baby is crying for me. His child — yes, 
itishischild — I had forgotten that — forgot- 
ten all. I'll make my vow now, lest I lose 
mysel' again. I'll niver forgive yon man, not 
live with him as his wife agin. All that's done 
and ended. He's spoiled my life — he's spoiled 
it for as long as iver I live on this earth ; bat 
neither you nor him shall spoil my soul. It 
goes hard wi' me, Charley, it does indeed. Tll 
just give you one kiss — one little kiss — and 
then, so help me God, I'll niver see nor hear 
tili — no, not that, not that is needed — I'U 
niver see — eure that's enough — I'll niver see 
yo' again on this side heaven, so help me God ! 
Pm bound and tied, but I have sworn my oath 
to him as well as yo' : there's things I will do, 
and there's things I won't. Kiss me once more. - 
God help me, he is gone !" 



CHAPTER XXXTV. 

▲ BEOKLESS RECRUIT. 

She lay across a chair, her arms helplessly 
stretched out, her face unseen. Every now and 
then a thrill ran through her body: she was 
talking to herseif all the time with incessantlow 
incontinence of words. 

Philip stood near her, motionless : he did not 
know whether she was conscious of his pre*> 
ence ; im facta, \ife taien \^VJK^\i\&^ÖQak\Ä*5A. 
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in that one idea, and it numbed all other 
thought. 

Once more her baby cricd for the comfört she 
alone could give. 

ßhe rose to her feet, but staggered when she 
tricd to walk ; her glazed eyes feil upon Philip 
as he instinctively made a Step to hold her 
steady. No light came into her eyes any more 
than if she had looked upon a perfect stranger ; 
not even was there the contraction of dislike. 
Some other figure filled her miud, and she saw 
him no iuore than she saw the inanimate table. 
That way of looking at\ him withered him up 
more than any sign of aversion would have 
done. 

Ue watched her laborionsly clirpb the stairs 
and vanish out of sight, and sat down with a 
sudden feeling of extreme bodily weakness. 

The door of communication between the par- 
lor and the shop was opened. That was the 
first event of wlrich Philip took note; but 
Phoebe had come in unawares to him, with the 
intention of removing the breakfast-things on 
her return from market, and seeiiig them un- 
used, and knowing that Sylvia had sat up all 
night with her mother, had gone back to the 
kitchen. Philip had neither seen nor heard 
her. 

Now Coulson came in, amazed at Hepburn's 
non-appcarance in the shop. 

"Why! Philip, what's ado? IIow ill you 
look, man ? " exclaimed he, thoroughly alarmed 
by Philipps ghastly appearance. u What's the 
matter?" 

"II" said Philip, slowly gathering Ins 
thoughts. "Why should there be any thing 
the matter?" 

His instinct, quicker to act than his reason, 
made him shrink from his inisery being noticed, 
much more made any subject for explanation or 
sympathy. 

" There may be nothing the matter wi' thee," 
said Coulson, " but thou'st the look of a corpse 
on thy face. I was afeard something was 
wrong, for it's half past nino, and thee so punc- 
tuall' 9 

He almost guarded Philip into the shop, and 
kept furtively watching him, and perplexing 
himself with Philip's odd, stränge ways. 

Hester, too, observed the heavy, broken- 
down expression on Philip's ashen face, and her 
heart ached for him ; but after that first glance, 
which told her so much, she avoided all appear- 
ance of noticing or watching. Only a shadow 
brooded over her sweet, calm face, and once or 
twice she sighed to herseif. 

It was market-day, and people came in and 
out, bringing their störe of gossip from the 
country or the town — from the farm or the quay- 
side. 

Among the pieces of news, the rescue of the 
smack the night before furnished a large topic, 
and by-and-by Philip heard a name that startled 
him into attention. 

The landlady of a small public house much 
frequented by sailors was talking to Coulson. 

"There was a sailor aboard of her who knew 
Kinraid by sight, in Shields, years ago, and he 
called him by his name afore they were well out 
of the river. And Kinraid wa? no ways set up, 
for all his lieutenant's uniform (and eh ! but they 
aajr he looka handaome initl); but he teils 'em 



all about it — how he was presfled aboard a man- 
o'-war, und für his good conduct were made a 
Warrant officer, boatswain, or something !" 

All the people in the shop were liatening 
no\f ; Philip alone seemed engrossed in folding 
up a piece of cloth, so as to leave no possible 
chance of creases in it ; yet he lost not a syhV 
ble of the good woman's narration. 

She, pleased with the large audience her tale 
had attracted, went on with freah vigor. 

"And there's a gallant Captain, one Sir Sid- 
ney Smith, and he'd a notion o' going right 
into a French port, and carrying off a vessel 
from right under their very noses ; and says he, 
4 Which of you British sailors'll go along with 
me to death or glory ?' So Kinraid Stands up like 
a man, and ' 1 11 go with you, captain,' he says. 
So they, and some others as brave, went o$ 
and did their work, and choose whativer it was, 
they did it famously ; but they got caught by 
them French, and were clapped into a prison in 
France for iver so long ; but at last one Philip- 
Philip something (he were a Frenchman, I know) 
— helped 'em to escape in a fishing-boat. But 
they were welcomed by the whole British 
squadron as was in the Channel for the piece of 
daring they had done in cutting out t' ship from . 
a French port ; and Captain bir Sidney Smith * 
was made an admiral, and him as we used to 
call Charley Kinraid the specksioneer, is made 
a lieutenant, and a commissioned officer in t' 
king's service ; and is come to great glory, and 
slep in my house this very blessed night as iß 
just past!'' 

A murmur of applause, and interest, and re- 
joieing buzzed all around Philip. All this 
was publicly known about Kinraid — and 
how much more? All Monkshaven might 
hear to-morrow — nay, to-day — of Philipp 
treachery to the hero of the hour ; how he had 
concealcd his fate, and supplanted him in his 
love. 

Philip slirarik from the burst of populär in- 
dignation which he knew must follow. Any 
wrong done to one who Stands on the pianacle 
of the people's favor is resented by each indi- 
vidual as a personal injury ; and among a primi- 
tive set of country-folk, who recognize the wild 
passion in love as it exists untamed by the 
trammels of reason and self-restraint, any story 
of balked affections, or treachery in such mat- 
ters, spreads like wildfire. 

Philip knew this quite well; his doom of 
disgrace lay piain before him if only Kinraid 
spoke the word. His head was bent down while 
he thus listened and reflected. He half re- 
solved on doing something; he lifted up his 
head, caught the reflection of his face in the 
little strip of glass on the opposite aide, in 
which the women might look at themselves in 
their contemplated purchases, and quite re- 
solved. 

The sight he saw in the mirror was his own 
long, sad, pale face, made plainer and grayer 
by the heavy pressure of the morning's events. 
He saw his stooping figure, his rounded shoul- , 
ders, with something like a feeling of disgust at 
his personal appearance as he remembered the 
Square, upright build of Kinraid ; his fine uni- 
form, with epaulette and sword-belt ; his hand- 
aome brown face ; his dark eyes, splendid with 
the fixe ol paaalon. and indignatiooj his white 
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'teeth gleaming out with the terrible smile of 
" scorn. 

The comparison drove Philip frora passive 
1 hopelessness to active despair. 
" : Ile went abruptly from the crowded öhop 
: into the empty parlor, and on into the kitchen, 
Ti where he took up a piece of bread, and, heed- 
■= less of Phoebe's look and words, began to eat 
-• it before he even left the place ; for He needed 
- the strength that food would give ; he needed it to 
** carry him out of the sight and the knowledge 
» of all who might hear what he had £one, and 
-■ point out their fingers at him. 
-• He paused a moment in the parlor, and then, 
? setting his teeth tight together, he went up 
- ßtairs. 

First of all he went into the bit of a room 
■ opening out of theirs, in which his baby slept. 
r He dearly loved the child, and many a time 
: would run in and play a while with it, and in 
.. such gambols he and Sylvia had passed their 
: happiest moments of wedded life. 
i The little Bella was having her morning slum- 
s. ber ; Nancy used to teil long afterward how he 
knelt down by the side of her cot, and was so 
: stränge she thought he must have prayed, for 
. all it was nigh upon eleven o'clock, and folk in 
. their senses only said their prayers when they 
, got up and when they went to bed. 

Then he rose, and stooped over, and gave the 
' child a long, lingering, soft, fond kiss. 

And on tiptoe he passed away into the room 
where his aunt lay — his aunt, who ha£ been so 
true a friend to him. {Ie was thankful to know 
that in her present State she was safe from the 
knowledge of what was past, safe from the 
sound of the shame ta come. 

He had not meant to see Sylvia agaft ; he 
dreaded the look of her hatred, her scorn ; but 
there, outside her mother's bed she lay, ap- 
parently asleep. Mrs. Robson, too, was sleep- 
ing, but her face toward the wall. Philip could 
not help it ; he went to have one last look at 
his wife. She was turned toward her mother, 
her face averted from him ; he could see 
the tear-stains, the swollen eyelids, the Ups yet 
quivering : he stooped down, and bent to kiss 
the little hand that lay listless by her side. As 
his hot breath neared that hand it was twitched 
away, and a shiver ran through the whole pros- 
trate body. And then he knew that ehe was 
not asleep, only Worn out by her misery — misery 
that he had caused. 

He sighed heavily ; but he went away, down 
ßtairs, and away forever. Only as he entered 
the parlor his eyes caught upon two silhouettes, 
one of himself, one of Sylvia, done in the first 
month of their marriage by some wandering 
artist, if so he could be called. They were 
hanging against the wall in little oval wooden 
frames ; black profiles, with the lights done in 
gold — about as poor semblances of humanity 
as could be coneeived ; but Philip went up, and, 
after looking a miaute or so at Sylvia's, he took 
^ it down, and buttoned his waistcoat over it. 
It was the only thing he took away from his 
nome. 

He went down the entry on to the quay. 
The river was there, and waters, they say, have 
4 luring power, and a weird promise of rest in 
their perpetual monotony of sound. But many 
people were there, if auch a temptation pre- 



sehted itself to Philip' s mind ; the sightjof his 
fellow-townsmen, perhaps of his acquaintances, 
drove him up another entry — the town is bur- 
rowed with such — back into the High Street, 
which he straightway crossed into a well-known 
court, out of which rough steps led to the sum- 
mit of the hill, and on to the felis and moors 
beyond. 

He plunged and panted up this rough ascent. 
From the top he could look down on the whole 
town lying below, severed by the bright shining 
river into two parts. To the right lay the sea, 
shimmering and heaving ; there were the düs- 
ter of masts rising out of the little port ; the 
irregulär roofs of the houses ; which of them, 
thought he, as he carried his eye along the 
quay-side to the market-place, which of them, 
was his ? and he singled it out in its unfamiliar 
aspect, and saw the thin blue smoke rising from 
the kitchen chimney, where even now Phcebe 
was cooking the household meal that he never 
more must share. 

Up at that thought and away, he knew not 
and cared not where. He went through the 
plowed fields where the com was newly spring- 
ing ; he came down upon the vast sunny sea, 
and turned his back upon it with loathing ; he 
made his way inland to the high green pastures 
— the short upland turf above which the larks 
hung poised " at heaven's gate." He strode , 
along, so straight and heedless of brier and 
bush, that the wild black oattle ceased from 
grazing, and looked after him with their great 
blank puzzled eyes. < 

He had passed all inclosures and stone feicer 
now, and was fairly on the desolate* ^urowh " 
moors; through the withered last y&bty 1mg ^ 
and fern, through the prickly gey^Vhe % 
tramped, crushing down the tender sfcfoots #f \ ;"_ 
this year's growth, and heedless of thestartled # 
plover's cry, goaded by the furies. His only 
relief from thought, v from the remembrance of 
Sylvia's looks and words, was in violent bodily 
action. 

So he went on uritil evening shadows and 
ruddy evening lights came out upon the wild 
felis. 

He had crossed roads and lanes with a bittei 
avoidance of men's tracks ; but now the strong 
instinet of self-preservation came out, and his 
aching limbs, his weary heart, giving great 
pants and beata for a time,' and then ceasing al- 
together tili am ist swam and quivered before 
his aching eyes, warned him that he must find 
some shelter and fopd, or lie down to die. He 
feil down now often, stumbling over the slight- 
est obstacle. He had passed the cattle-pas- 
tures; he was among the black-faced sheep; 
and they, too, ceaseäVnibbling, and looked alter 
him, and somehow, in his poor wandering im- 
agination, their silly faces turned to likenesses 
of Monkshaven people — people who ought to 
be far, far away. 

"Thou'U be belated on these felis if thou 
doesn't tak' heed," shouted some one. 

Philip looked abroad to see from whence the 
voiee proeeeded. 

An old stiff-legged shepberd, in a smock frock, 
was within a couple of hundred yards. Philip 
did not answer, but staggered and stumbled 
toward him. 

44 Good lork I" said the ma^"^«Ä\«s&*\»> 
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been ? Thou's seen old Harry, I think, thou 
look's so scared." 

Philip rallied himself, and tried to speak up 
to the old Standard of respectability ; but the 
effort was pitiful to see, had any one been by, 
who could have understood the pain it caused 
to restrain cries of bodily and mental agony. 

" Pve lost niy way, that's all." 

" 'Twould ha' been enough, too, Vm think- 
ing, if I hadn't come out after t' ewes. There's 
t T Three Griffins near at hand : a sup o' Hol- 
lands'll set thee to rights." 

Philip followed faintly. He could not see 
before him, and was guided by the sound of 
footsteps rather than by the eight of the figure 
moving onward. He kept stumbling, and he 
knew that the old shepherd swore at him ; but 
he also knew such curses proceeded from no 
ill will, only from annoyance at the delay in 
going and "seeing after t' ewes." But, had the 
man's words conveyed the utmost expression of 
hatrcd, Philip would neither have wondered at 
them nor resented them. 

They came into a wild mountain road, un- 
fenced from the felis. A hundred yards off, 
and there was a small public housje, with a 
broad ruddy oblong of fire-Iight shining across 
the tract. 

" There I" Said the old man, " thce can not 
% well miss that. A dunno tho', thee bees such 
a gawby." 

So he wem on, and delivered Philip safely up 
to the landlord. 

44 Here's a felly as I found on t' feil side^ just 
as one as if he were drunk ; but he's sobcr 
enough, a' reckon, only somewhat's wrong i' 
Jbis hetd, a'm thinking." 
. .+? Nfc M Üaid Philip, sitting down on the first 
'Skfype came to, u I'm right enough ; just fairly 
weaittd out — lost my way," and he fainted. 

There was a recruiting sergeant of marines 
sitting in the housc-place, drinking. He too, 
like Philip, had lost his way, but was turning 
bis blunder to account by telling all manner of 
wonderful stories to two or three rustics who 
had come in ready to drink on any pretense, 
especially if they could get good liquor without 
paying for it. 

The sergeant rose as Philip feil back, and 
brought up his own mug of beer, into which a 
noggin of gin had been put (called in York- 
shire " dog's-nose "). He partly poured and 
partly spilled some of this beverage on Philip's 
face; some drops went through the pale and 
parted Ups, and with a Start the worn-out man 
revived. 

"Bring him some victual, landlord," called 
out the recruiting sergeant. " 1*11 stand shot." 

They brought some coid bacon and coarse 
oat-cake. The sergeant asked for pepper and 
salt ; minced the food fine and made it savory, 
and kept administering it by teaspoonful, urging 
Philip to drink from time to time from his own 
cup of dog's-nose. 

A burning thirst, which needed no stimulant 
from either pepper or salt, took possession of 
Philip, and he drank freely, scarcely recognizing 
what he drank. It took effect on one so habit- 
ually sober, and he was soon in that State when 
the imagination works wildly and freely. 

He saw the sergeant before him, handsome, 



and bright, and active, in his gay red uniform, 
without a care, as it secmed to Philip, taking 
lifo lightly — admircd and respected every where 
because of his cloth. 

If Philip wcre gay and brisk, well-dressed like 
him, returaingwith martial glory to Monkshaven, 
would not Sylvia love him once more ? Could 
not he win her heart ? He was brave by nature, 
and the prospect of danger did not daunt >»"*) 
if ever it presented itself to his imagination. 

He thought he was cautious in entering on- 
the subje«t of enlistment with his new friend, 
the sergeant ; but the latter was twenty times as 
cunning as he, and knew by experience how to 
bait his hook. 

Philip was older by some years than the regu- 
lation age ; but, at that time of great demand 
for inen, the question of age was lightly enter- 
tained. The sergeant was profuse in Statements 
of the advantages presented to a man of educa- 
tion in his branch of the Service ; how such a 
one was sure to rise; in fact, it would have 
scemed, from the sergeant's account, as though 
the difticulty consisted in remaining in the 
ranks. 

Philip's dizzy head thought the subject over 
and over again, each time with failing power of 
reason. 

At length, almost, as it woulöV seem, by some 
sleight of hand, he found the fatal Shilling in his 
palm, and had promised to go before the nearest 
magistrate to be sworn in as one of his majesty's , 
marines the next morning. And after tnat he 
remembered nothing more. 

He wakeneörup in a little truckle-bcd in the 
same room as the sergeant, who lay sleeping the 
sleep of füll contentment > while gradually, drop 
by dr«p, the bitter recollections of the day be- 
fore came, tilling up Philip's cup of agony. 

He knew that he had roceived the bounty- 
money ; and though he was aware that he had 
been partly tricked into it, and had no hope, no 
care, indeed, for any of the advantages so 
liberally promised him the night before, yet he 
was resigned, with ütterly despondent passive- 
ness, to the fate to which he had pledged him- 
self. Any tlüng was wclcomed that severed 
him from his former life, that could make4iim 
forget it, if that were possible ; and also wel- 
come any thing which increased the chances of 
death without the sinfulness of his own particir 
pation in the aet. He found in the dark recess 
of his mind the dead body of his fancy of the 
previous night — that he-might come home, hand- 
some and glorious, to win the love that had 
never been his. 

But he only sighed over it, and put it aside 
out of his sight — so füll of despair was he. He 
could- eat no breakfast, though the sergeant 
ordered of the best. " The latter kept watching ß 
his new recruit out of the corner of his eye, ex- 
pecting a remonstrance, or dreading a sudden 
bolt 

But Philip walked with him the two or three 
miles in the most submissive silence, never utter- 
ing a syllable of regret or repentance ; and be- 
fore Justice Cholmeley, of Holm-Fell Hall, he 
was sworn into his majesty's Service under the 
name of Stephen Freeman. With a Kiew name 
he began a new life./ Alasl the old j life live* 
forever, v 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 



THINGS UNUTTERABLK. 

After Philip had passed out of the room, 
Sylvia lay perfectly still from very exhaustion. 
Her mother slept on, happily unconscious of all 
the turmoil that had taken place ; ye3, happily, 
though the heavy sleep was to end in death. 
But of this her daughter knew nothing, imagin- 
ing that it was refreshing slumber instead of an 
ebbing of life. Both mother and daughter lay 
motionless tili Phcebe entered the room to teil 
Sylvia that dinner was on the table. 

Then Sylvia sat up and put back her hair, be- 
wildered and uncertain as to what was to be 
done next ; how she should meet the husband to 
whom she had discarded all allegiance, repudi- 
ated the solemn promise of love and obedience 
which she had vowed. 

Phocbe came into the room with natural 
interest in the invalid, scarceiy older than her- 
seif. 

" How is t' old lady ?" asked she, in a low 
voice» 

Sylvia turned her head round to look ; her 

mother had never moved, but was breathing in 

I a loud, uncomfortable manÄer, that made her 

" stoop over her to see the averted face more 

nearly. 

" Phcebe !" she cried, " come here ! She looks 
stränge and odd ; her eyes are open, but do not 
see me. Phoebe ! Phcebe !" 

" Sure enough, she's in a bad way !" said 
Phcebe, climbing stiffly on the bed to have a 
nearer view. "Hold her head a little up to 
ease her breathing while I go for master ; he'U 
be for sending for t' doctor, I'll be bound." 

Sylvia took her mother's head and laid it 
fondly on her breast, speaking to her and trying 
to rouse her ; but it was of no avail : the hard, 
stertorous breathing grew worse and worse. 

Sylvia cried out for help ; Nancy came, the 
baby in her arms. They had been in several. 
times before that morning, and the child came 
smiling and crowing at its mother, who wa§ sup- 
porting her own dying parent. 
• " Oh, Nancy," said Sylvia, " what is the mat- 
ter with mother ? You can see her face ; teil 
me quick !" 

Nancy set the baby on the bed for all reply, 
and ran out of the room, crying out, 
x "Master! master! Come quick! T' old 
missus is a dyiag !" 

This appeared to be no newsto Sylvia, and yet 
the words came on her with a great shock, but 
for all that she could not cry ; she was surprised 
herseif at her own deadness of feeling. 

Her baby crawled to her, and she had to hold 
and guard both her mother and her child. It 
seemed a long, long time before any one came, 
and then she heard muffled voices and a heavy 
tramp: it was Phcebe leading the doctor up 
stairs, and Nancy creeping in behind to hear his 
opinion. 

He did not ask many questions, and Phcebe 

replied more frequently to his inquiries than did 

Sylvia, who looked into his face with a blank, 

tearless, speechless despair, that gave him more 

. pain than the sight of her dying mother. 

The long decay of Mrs. Robson's faculties 
and health, of which he was well aware, had, in a 
eertain manner, prepared him for some such aud- 



den termination of the life whose duration was 
hardly desirable, although he gave several direc- 
tions as to her treatment ; but the white, pinched 
face, the great dilated eye, the slow comprehen- 
sion of the younger woman, Struck him with 
alarm ; and he went on asking for various par- 
ticulars, more with a view of rousing Sylvia, if 
even it were to tears, than/or any other pur- 
pose that the Information thus obtained could 
answer. 

" You had best have pillows propped up be- 
hind her — it will not be for long ; she does not 
know that you are holding her, and it is only 
tiring you to no purpose." 

Sylvia's terrible stare continued ; he put his 
advice into action, and gently tried to loosen 
her clasp, and tender hold. This she resisted, 
laying her cheek against her poor mother's un- 
conscious face. 

" Where is Hepburn ?" said he. " He ought ' 
to be here." 

Phcebe looked at Nancy, Nancy at Phcebe. 
It was the latter who replied. 

" He's neither F t' house nor V t* shop. A , 
seed him go past t' kitchen window better nor 
an hour ago ; but neither William Coulson or . 
Hester Rose knows where he's gone to." 

Dr. Morgan's lips were puckered up into a 
whistle, but he made no sound. 

u Give me baby !" he said, suddenly. Nancy 
had taken her up off the bed where she had been 
sitting, encircled by her mother's arm. The 
nurse-maid gave her to the doctor. He watched 
the mother's eye ; it followed her child, and he 
was rejoiced. He gave a little pinch to the 
baby's soft flesh, and she cried out piteously ; 
again the same action, the same result. Sylvia 
laid her mother down, and stretched out her 
arms for her child, hushing it, and moaning 
over it. 

" So far so good !" said Dr. Morgan to him- 
self. " But where is the husband ? He ought 
to be here." He went down stairs to make in- 
quiry for Philip ; that poor young creature, about 
whose health he had never feit thoroughly sat- 
isfied since the fever, after her confinement, was 
in an anxious condition, and with an inevitable 
shock awaiting her. Her husband ought to be / 
with her, and supporting her to bear it. 

Dr. Morgan went into the shop. Hester alone 
was there. Coulson had gone to his comforta- 
ble dinner at his well-ordered house, with his 
commonplace wife. If he had feit anxious 
about Philip's looks and stränge disappcarance, 
he had also managed to account for them in 
some indifferent way. 

Hester was alone with the shop-boy : few 
people came in during the universal Monkshaven 
dinner-hour. She was resting her head on her 
hand, and puzzled and distressed about many t 
things — all that was implied by the proceedings 
of the evening before between Philip and Syl- 
via, and that was confirmed by Philip's misera- 
ble looks, and stränge, abstracted ways to-day. 
Oh, how easy Hester would have found it to 
make him happy — not merely how easy, but 
what happiness it would have been to her to 
merge her every wish into the one great object 
of fulfilling his will. To her, an on-looker, the 
course of married life, which should lead to per- 
fect happiness, seemed so \Aa&A &»aA S^ >ak 
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all such harmony and delight impossible, are not 
recognized by the by-standers, hardly by the 
actors. But, if these resisting ibrces are only 
superficial or constitutional, they are but the 
necessary discipline here, and do not radically 
affect the love which will make all things right 
in heaveu. 

Some glimmering of this latter comforting 
truth shed its light on Hester's troubled thoughta 
from time to time. But again, how easy would 
it have been to her to tread the maze that led 
to Philip's happiness; and how difficult it 
seemed to the wife he had chosen ! 

She was aroused by Dr. Morgan's voice. 

u So both Coulson and Hepburn have left the 
shop to your care, Hester. I want Hepburn, 
though ; his wife is in a very anxious State. 
Where is he ! can you teil me ?" 

u Sylvia in an anxious State ! I have not seen 
her to-day, but last night she looked as well as 
could be." 

" Ay, ay ; but many a thing happens in four- 
and-twenty hours. Her mother is dying ; may 
be dead by this time, and her husband should 
be there with her. Can't you send for him ?" 

"I don't know where he is," said Hester. 
** He went off from here all on a sudden, when 
there was all the market-folks in the shop ; I 
thought he had maybe gone to John Foster's 
about the money, for they was paying a deal in. 
PH send there and inquire." 

No ; the messenger brought back word that 
he had not been seen at their bank all morning 
Farther inquiries were made by the anxious Hes- 
ter, by the doctor, by Coulson ; all they could 
learn was that Phoebe had seen him pass the 
kitchen window about eleven o'clock, when she 
was peeling the potatoes for dinncr ; and two lads 
playing on the quay-side thought they had seen 
him among a group of sailors ; but these latter, 
as far as they could be identified, had no know- 
ledge of his appearance among them. 

Before night the whole town was excited 
about his disappcarance. Before night Bell Rob- 
eon had gone to her long home ; and Sylvia still 
lay quiet and tearless, apparently more unmoved 
than any other creaturo by the events of the 
day, and the stränge vanishing of her husband. 

The only thing she seemed to care for was her 
baby She held it tight in her arms, and Dr. 
Morgan bade them leave it there; its touch 
raight draw the desired tears into her weary, 
aleepless eyes, and charm the aching pain out 
of them. 

They were afraid lest she should inquire for 
her husband, whose non-appearance at such a 
time of sorrow to his wife must (they thought) 
seem stränge to her. And night drew on while 
they were all in this State. She had gone back 
t to her own room without a word when they had 
desired her to do so, caressing her child in her 
arms, and sitting down on the first chair she came 
to, with a heavy sigh, as if even this slight bod- 
ily exertion had been too much for her. They 
saw her eyes turn toward the door every time it 
was opened, and they thought it was with anx- 
ious expectation of one who could not be found, 
though many were seeking for him in all proba- 
ble places. 

When night came, some one had to teil her 
of her husband's disappearance, and Dr. Mor- 
gan was theperson who undertook this. 



He came into her room about nine o'clock; 
her baby was sleeping in her arms ; she herseif 
pale as death, still süent and tearless, though 
strangely watchful of gestures and sounds, and 
probably cognizant of more than they imagined. 

" Well, Urs. Hepburn," said he, as cheerfully 
as he could, " I should advise your going to bed 
early, for I ifancy your husband won't comehome 
to-night Some journey or other, that perhaps 
Coulson can explain better than I can, will moat 
likely keep him away tili to-morrow. It is very 
unfortunate that he should be away at such a 
sad time as this, as I am eure he will feel when 
he returns ; but we must make the best of it" 

He watched her to see the effect of his 
words. 

She sighed, that was alL He still remained a 
little while. She lifted her head up a little and 
asked, 

" How long do yo* think she was unconscious, 
doctor ? Could she hear things, think yo', afore 
she feil into that stränge kind o' slumber ?" 

" I can not teil," sahl he, shaking his head. 
" Was she breathing in that hard, snoring kind 
of way when you left her this morning." 
. " Yes, I think so ; I can not teil, so much has 
happened." 

"When you came back to her, after your 
breakfast, I think. you said she was in much the 
same position V" 

" Yes ; and yet I may be telling yo* lies ; if I 
could but think ; but it's my head as is aching 
so; doctor, I wish yo'd go, for I need being 
alone, I'm so mazed." 

" Good-night, then, for you're a wise woman, 
I see, and mean to go to bed, and have a good 
night with baby there." 

But he went down to Phoebe and told her to 
go in from time to time and see how her mis- 
tress was. 

He found Hester Rose and the old servant 
together ; both had been crying, both were evi- 
dently in great trouble about the death and the 
mystery of the day. 

Heiter asked if she might go up and see Syl- 
via, and the doctor gave his leave, talking raean- 
while with Phoebe over the kitchen fire. Hester 
came down again without seeing Sylvia. The 
door of the room was bolted, and every thing 
quiet inside. 

" Does she know where her husband is, think 
you ?" asked the doctor at this aecount of Hes- 
ter's. " She's not anxious abojut him, at any - 
rate, or eise the shock of her mother' s death 
has been too much for her. We must hope for 
some change in the morning; a good fit of cry- 
ing, or a fidget about her husband, would be 
more natural Good-night to you both," and 
off he went 

Phoebe and Hester avoided looking at each 
other at these words. Both were conscious of 
the probability of something having gone se- 
riously wrong between the husband and wife. 
Hester had the recollection of the previous night, 
Phoebe the untasted breakfast of to-day to go 
upon. 

She spoke first 

" A just wish he'd come home to still folks' 
tongues. It need niver ha' been known if t' oud 
lady hadn't died this day of all others. It's 
such a thing for t' shop t' have one o' t' part- 
ners missing, and no one for t' know whafa 
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oomed on him. It niver happened in Fosters' 
days, that's all I know." 

"He'U maybe come back yet," said Hester. 
** It's not so very late." 

"It were market-day, and a," conlinued 
Phoebe, "just as if ivery thing mun go wrong 
together; a''t' country customers'll go back wi' 
finc talc in their mouths, as Measter Hepburn 
was strayed and missing just like a beast o' 
Borne kind." 

"Hark! isn't that a step?" said Hester, sud- 
denly, as a footfall sounded in the now quict 
street ; but it passed the door, and the hope that 
had arisen on its approach feil as the sound died 
away. 

"He'll noan come to-night," said Phoebe, who 
had been as eager a listener as Hester, how- 
ever. "Thou'd best go thy ways hörne; a 
shall stay üp, for it's not seemly for us all to go 
to our beds, and a corpse in t' house ; and Nan- 
cy, as might ha* watched, is gone to her bed this 
hour past, like a lazy boots as she is. A can 
hear, too, if t' measter does come home, tho' 
a'll be bound he won't ; choose where he is, he'll 
be in bed by now, for it's well on to eleven. Pll 
let thee out by V shop door, and stand by it tili 
thou's close at home, for it's ill for a young wo- 
man to be i' t' street so late." 

So she held the door open, and shaded the 
candle from the flickering outer air, while Hes- 
a ter went to her home with a heavy heart 

Heavily and hopelessly did they all meet in 
the morning. No news of Philip, no change in 
Sylvia ; an unceasing flow of angling, and con- 
jecture, and gossip radiating from the shop into 
the town. 

Hester could have entreated Ooulson on her 
ktfees to cease from repeäting the details of a 
story of which every word touched on a raw 
place in her sensitive heart; moreover, when 
they talked together so eagerly, she could not 
hear the Coming footsteps on the pavement with- 
out. 

Once some one hit very near the truth in a 
chance remark. 

"It seems stränge," she said, "how as one 
man tums up another just disappears. Why, 
it were but upo' Tuesday as Kinraid came back, 
as all his own folk had thought to be dead ; and 
next day here's Measter Hepburn as is gone no 
one knows where!" 

" That's t' way i' this world," replied Coulson, 
a little sententiously. "This life is füll o' 
changes o' one kind or another; them that's 
dead is alive ; and as for poor Philip, though he 
was alive, he looked fitter to be dead when he 
came into t' shop o' Wednesday morning." 

"And how does she take it?" nodding to 
where Sylvia was supposed to be. 

" Oh ! she's not herseif, so to say. She were 
just stunned by finding her mother was dying in 
her very arms when she thought as she were 
only slceping ; yet she's never been able to cry 
a drop ; so that t' sorrow's gone inward on her 
brain, and, from all I can* hear, she doesn't 
rightly understand as her husband is missing. 
T' doctor says if she could but cry she'd come 
to a juster comprehension of things." 

" And what do John and Jeremiah Foster say 
toitall?" 

"They're down here many a time in t' day to 
ask if hc's come back, or how she is; for they 



made a deal on 'em both. They're going t' at- 
tend t' funeral to-morrow, and have given Orders 
as t' shop is to be shut up in t' morning." 

To the 6urprise of every one, Sylvia, who had 
never left her room since the night of her 
mother's death, and was supposed to be almost 
unconscious of all that was going on in the 
house, declared her intention of following her 
mother to the grave. No one could do more 
than remonstrate; no one had sufficient authori- 
ty to interefere with her. Dr. Morgan even 
thought that she might possibly be roused to 
tears by the occasion ; only he begged Hester to 
go with her, that she might have the solace of 
some woman's Company. 

She went through the greater part of the cere- 
mony in the same hard, unmoved manner in 
which she had received every thing for days 
past 

But on looking up once, as they formed round 
the open grave, she saw Kester, in his Sunday 
clothes, with a bit of new crape round his hat, 
crying as if his heart would break over the coffin 
of his good, kind mistress. 

His evident distress, the unexpected sight, 
suddenly loosed the fountain of Sylvia's tears, 
and her sobs grew so terrible that Hester feared 
she would not be able to remain until the end 
of the funeral. But she struggled hard to stay 
tili the last, and thcn she made an effort to go 
round by the place where Kester stood. 

" Come and eee me," was all she could say for 
crying ; and Kester only nodded his head — he ' 
could not speak a word. 



CHAPTER XXXVL 

MT8TIBIOÜS TIDIHQ8, 

That very evening Kester came, humbly 
knocking^at the kitchen door. Phoebe opened 
it. He asked to see Sylvia. 

" A know not if she'U see theo," said Phcebe. 
" There's no making her out ; sometimes she's 
for one thing, sometimes she's for another." 

" She bid me come and see her," said Kester. 
"Only this morning, at missus's burying, she 
telled me to come." 

So Phoebe went off to inform Sylvia that 
Kester was there, and returned with the desire 
that he would walk into the parlor. An in- 
stant after he was gone, Phoebe heard him re- 
turn, and carefully shut the two doors of com- 
munication between the kitchen and sitting- 
room. 

Sylvia was in the latter when Kester came in, 
holding her baby close to her ; indeed, she scl- 
dom let it go nowadays to any one eise, making 
Nancy's place quite a sinecure, much to Phoabe's 
indignation. 

Sylvia's face was shrunk, and white, and thin ; 
her lovely eyes alone retained the youthful, al- 
most childlike expression. She went up to Kes- 
ter, and shook his hornyhand, she herseif trem- 
bling all over. 

" Don't talk to me of her," she said, hastily. 
" I can not stand it It's a blessing for her to 
be gone; but, oh — " 

She began to cry, and then cheered herseif 
up, and swallowed down her sobs. 

"Kester," she went on, hastily, "Charly . 
Kinraid ift uot, ^»u\\ ^s«X ^örä>bms^\ ^ä^ 
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alive, and he were herc o* Tuesday — no, Mon- 
dän was it ? I can not teil — but he were 
here." 

44 A knowed as hc wercn't dead. Every one 
is a speaking on it. But a didn't know as thee'd 
ha 1 wen hiin. A took comfort i' thinking a.« 
thou'd ha* been wi' thy mother a' t* times as he 
were i' t' place." 

44 Then he's gone?" said Sylvia. 

44 Gone ? ay, days* past. As far as a known, 
he but stopped a' night. A thought to mypel' 
(but yo' may be sure a said naught to nobody) 
he's heard as our Sylvie were marriod, and 
has put it in bis pipe, and taken hisser off to 
smoke it." 

44 Kester," said 'Sylvia, leaning forward and 
whispering, 4< I saw him. He was here. Philip 
saw him. Philip had known as he wasn't dead 
a' this timc !" 

Kester stood up suddenly. 

44 By goom, that chap has a deal t' answer 
for." 

A bright red spot was on each of Sylvia's 
white choeks, and for a minute op so neither of 
them spoke. 

Then she went on, still whispering out her 
words. 

44 Kester, I'm moro afeared than I dare teil 
any one : can they ha' met, think yo ? T' very 
thought turns mc sick. I told Philip my mind, 
and took a vow again him — but it would l>c 
awful to think on härm happening to him 
through Kinraid. Yet he went out that morn- 
ing, aud has niver beon seen or heard on sin 1 ; 
and Kinraid were just feil again him, and as for 
that matter, so was I ; but — M 

The red spot vanished as she faced her own 
Imagination. 

Kester spoke. 

"It's a thing as can be easy looked into. 
What day and time were it when Philip left this 
house r" 

44 Tuesday — the day she died. I saw him in 
her room that morning between breakfast and 
dinner ; I could a'most swear to it's being close 
after eleven. I mind counting t' clock. It was 
that very morn as Kinraid were here." 

44 A'll go and have a pint o' beer at t' King's 
Arms, down on quay-side ; it were there he put 
up at. And a'm pretty eure as he only stopped 
one night, and left i' t' morning betimes. But 
a'U go see." 

44 Do," said Sylvia; 4< and go out through t' 
shop ; they're all watching and watching me to 
see how I takc things, and daren't let on about 
t' fire as is burning up my heart. Coulson is i' 
t' shop, but he'll not notice thee like Phoebe." 

By-and-by Kester came back. It seemed as 
though Sylvia had never stirred; she looked 
eagerly at him, but did not speak. 

44 He went away i' Rob Mason's mail-cart — 
him as takes t' letters to Hartlepool. T* licu- 
tenant (as they call him down at t' King's Arms ; 
they're as proud on his uniform as if it had been 
a new painted sign to swing o'er their door) — 
t' lieutenant had reckoned upo' staying longer 
wi' 'em ; but he went out betimes o' Tuesday 
morning, and came back all ruffled up, and paid 
his bill — paid for his breakfast, though he 
touched none on it — and went off i' Rob post- 
man's mail-cart, as Starts regulär at ten o'clock. 
Corneys has been there asking for him, and 



making a picce o* work in aa he iura m 
ncar 'em; and they bees cousins. Niver a« 
anionp Vm knows aa hc were here, as &rai 
could mak' out." 

44 Thank you, Kester," said Sylvia, &E« 
back in her chair, as if all the energythnai 
kept her stiflf and upright was gone not U 
her anxiety was relievedl 

She was silent for a long time— her« 
shut, her check laid on her child's heai b 
ter spoke next. 

44 1 think it's pretty clear as they'nnhem 
But it's a' t' more wonder where thy hubuü 
gone to. Thce and him had words abotfi 
and thou teile d him thy mind, thou saidf 

41 Ycs," said Sylvia, not moving. "Tmafr 
ed lest mother knows what I said to him, tan 
where she's gone to ; I am — "the teare fiü 
her shut eyes, and came softly overflowingdoc 
her cheeks ; •* and yet it were true what I all 
I can not forgive him ; he's just spoiledmTfifcl 
and Pm not one-and-twenty yet, and he kwwil 
how wretched, how very wretched I weit ll 
word fra' him would ha* mended it a';al| 
Charley had bid him speak the word, and p\ 
me his faithful love, and Philip saw myhflil 
ache day after day, and niver let on aslnll 
was mourning for was alive, and had senil 
word as he'd keep true to me, as I were toll 
to him." ■ 

44 A wish a'd been there ; a'd ha' felled him* I 
t' ground," said Kester, clenehing his stiff,hsi| 
band with indignation. I 

Sylvia was silent again ; pale and wearj&| 
sat, her eyes still shut. 

Then she said, 

44 Yet he were so good to mother ; and motte I 
loved him so. Oh, Kester !" lifting hewclf » 
opening her great wistful eyes, 4< it's weil k 
folks as can die ; they're spared a deal I \ 
misery." 

44 Ay !" said he. 4t But there's folk as « I 
would like to keep fra* shirking their misefl 
Think ye now as Philip is living ?" 

Sylvia shivered all over, and hesitated hefi* | 
she replied, 

44 1 don't know. I said such things ; he & I 
served 'em all — " 

44 Well, well, lass!" said Kester, sorrythatl* 
had asked the question which was produdug» I 
much emotion of one kind or another. ''Neither ' 
thee nor me can teil ; we can neither help w» I 
hinder ; seeing as he's ta'en hissel' off out oa 
our sight, we'd best not think on him. All fry 
and teil thee some news, if a can think on it *T 
my mind so füll. Thou know's Haytersbink 
folk ha' flitted, and t' oud place is empty f* 

44 Yes," said Sylvia, with the mdifferenee of 
one wearied out with feeling. 

44 A only telled yo' tNaccount like for me being 
at a loose end i' Monkshaven. My sister, her« 
lived at Dale End and is a widow, has comed 
inf town to live ; and a'm lodging wi' her, and 
jobbing about. A'm getting pretty well to do, 
and a'm noan fai» t' seek, and a'm going now; 
only first a just wanted for t* say as am thy 
oldest friend, a reckon, and if a can do a tarn 
for thee, or go an errand, like as a've doneto* 
day, or if it's any comfort to talk a bit to one 
who's known thy lifo from a babby, why jota 
only t' send for me, and a'd come if ft tart 
twenty mile. A'm lodging at Peggy DalilOB^ 
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"&-'? lath and plaster cottage t' t' right hand o' f 
**s ~3iidge, a' among f new houses, as they're 
^»"Arinking of building near t* sea: no one can 

miss it." 
■."." * He stood up and shook hands with her. As 
_.ae did so he looked at her sleeping baby. 
s: ». " She's liker yo' than him. A think a'll say 
[ God bless her." 

k:; With the heavy sound of his outgoing foot- 
r? _steps, baby awoke. She ought before this time 

tx> have been asleep in her bed, and the disturb- 
-s.ance made her cry fretfully. 
r^ " Hush thee, darling, hush thee !" murmured 
^,-lier mother; there's no one left to love me but 
~l *thefe, and I can not stand thy weeping, my 
-~ pretty one. Hush thee, my babe, hush thee !" 
;~ She whispered soft in the little one's ear as 
1 ehe took her up stairs to bed. - 
.- About three weeks aller the miserable date 
"^ of Bell Robson's death and Philip's disappear- 
:.".".. anoe, Hester Rose received a letter from him. 
~ She knew the writing on the address well, and 
^ it made her tremble so much that it was many 
'S.] minutes before she dared to open it, and make 
^ Verseif acquainted with the facta *t might dis- 
~ r l. dose. 

~ : But she need not have feared ; there were no 
\ facts told, unless the vague date of " London " 
*" might be something to learn. Even that much 
' '" might have been found out by the post-mark, 
t , only she had been too much taken by surprise 
"J. to examine it. 
"^' It ran as follows : 

's* "Dear Hester, — Teil those whom it may 

N ooncern that I have left Monkshaven forever. 

No one need trouble themselves about me ; I am 

n provided for. Please to make my humble apolo- 

Ti: gies to my kind friends, the Messrs. Foster, and 
. to my partner, William Coulson. Please to ac- 

jt cept of my love, and to join the same to your 
mother. Please to give my particular and 
respectful duty and kind love to my Aunt 

; Isabella Robson. Her daughter Sylvia knows 
what I have always feit, and shall always feel, 

i for her better than I can ever put into language, 
so I send her no message : God bless and keep 
my child. You must all look on me as one dead \ 
as I am to you, and maybe shall soon be in 
reality. 

"Your affectionate and obedient friend to 
command, Philip Hepbürn. 

"P.S.— Oh, Hester! for God's sake, and 
mine, look after ('my wife,' scratched out) 
Sylvia and my child. I think Jeremiah Foster 
will help you to be a friend to them. This is 
the last solemn request of P. H. She is but very 
young." 

Hester read this letter again and again, tili 
her heart caught the echo of its hopelessness, 
and sank witMn her. She put it in her pocket, 
and reflected upon it all the day long as she 
served in the shop. 

The customera found her as gentle, but far 
more inattentive than usual. She thought that 
in the evening she would go across the bridge 
and consult with the two good old brothers 
Foster. But something oecurred to put off the 
fulfiUment of this plan. 

■iat same morning Sylvia had preceded her, 
wiS no one to consult, because consultation 



would have required previons confidence, and 9 
confidence would have neecssitated such a con- 
fession about Kinraid as it was most difficult for 
Sylvia to make. The poor young wife yet feit 
that some step must be taken by her, and what 
it was to be she could not imagine. 

She had no home to go to ; for, as Philip was 
gone away, she remained where she was only 
on sufferance ; she did not know what means of 
livelihood she had; she was willing to work, 
nay, would be thankful to take up her old life 
of country labor ; but with her baby, what could 
she do ? 

In this dilemma, the recollection of the old 
man's kindly speech and offer of assistance, 
made, it is true, half in joke at the end of her 
wedding visit, came into her mind, and she re- 
solved to go and ask for some of the friendly » 
counscl and assistance then offered. 

It would be the first time of her going out 
since her mother's funeral, and she dreaded the 
effort on that aecount. More even than on that 
aecount did she shrink from going into the 
streets again. She could not get over the im- 
pression that Kinraid must be lingering near, 
and she distrusted herseif so much that it was 
a positive terror to think of meeting him again. 
She feit as though, if she only caught a sight of 
him, the glitter of his uniform, or heard his 
well-known voiee in only a distant syllable of 
talk, her heart would stop, and she should die 
from very fright of what would come next. Or 
rather so she feit, and so she thought before she 
took her baby in her arms, as Nancy gave it to x 
her after putting on its out-of-door attire. 

With it in her arms she was protected, and 
the whole current of her thoughts was changed. 
The infant was wailing and suffering with its 
teething, and the mother's heart was so oecu- 
pied in soothing and consoling her moaning 
child, that the dangerous quay-side and the 
bridge were passed almost before she was 
aware; nor did she notice the eager curiosity' • 
and respectful attention of those she met who 
recognized her even through the heavy veil 
which formed part of the draping mourning pro- 
vided for her by Hester and Coulson, in the first 
unconscious days after her mother's death. 

Though public opinion as yet reserved its ver- 
dict upon Philip's disappearanc<? — warned possi- 
bly by Kinraid's story against hasty decisions 
and judgments in such times as those of war 
and general disturbance — yet every one agreed 
that no more pitiful fate could have befallen* / 
Philip's wife. 

Marked out by her striking beauty as an ob- 
jeet of admiring interest even in those days when 
she sat in girlhood's smiling peace by her mother 
at the Market Cross — her father had lost his 
life in a populär cause, and, ignominous as the 
manner of his death might be, he was looked 
upon as a martyr to his zeal in avenging the 
wrongs of his townsmen — Sylvia had married 
among them too, and her quiet daily life was 
well known to them ; and now *her husband 
had been carried off from her side just on the 
very day when she needed his comfort mostA 

For the general opinion was that Philip had 
been "carried off" — in sea-port towns such 
oecurrences were not uncommon in those days 
— either by land-crimps or water-crimps. w 

So Sylvia was treated with silent rev^c^CÄR^ 
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as one sorely afflicted, by all the unheeded 
people ehe met in her faltering walk to Jere- 
miah Foster's. 

She had calculated her time so as to fall in 
with him at his dinner hour, even though it 
obliged her to go to his own house rather than 
to the bank where he and his brothej spent all 
the business hours of the day. 

Sylvia was so nearly exhausted by the length 
of her walk and the weicht of her baby, that all 
ehe could do when the Soor was opened was to 
totter into the nearest scat, Bit down, and begin 
to cry. 

In an instant kind hands were about her, 
loosening her heavy cloak, oflfering to relieve 
her of her child, who clnng to her all the more 
firmly, and some one was pressing a glaas of 
wine against her Ups. 

" No, sir, I can not take it ; wine allays gjves 
me the beadache ; if I might have just a drink 
o' water. Thank you, ma'am (to the respectable- 
looking old servant), I'm well enough now ; and 
perhaps, sir, I might speak aword with you, for 
it's that I've come for." 

" It's a pity, Sylvia Hepburn, as thee didst 
not come to me at the bank, for it's becn a long 
toil for thee all this way in the heat, with thy 
child. But if there's aught I can do or say for 
thee, thou has but to name it, I am sure. Mar- 
tha ! wiluthou relieve her of her child while ehe 
comes with me into the parlor ?" 

But the willful little Bella stoutly refused to 
go to any one, and Sylvia was not willing to 
part with her, tired though she was. 

So the baby was carried into the parlor, and 
much of her after-life depended on this trivial 
fect 

Once installed in the easy-chair, and face to 
face with Jeremiah, Sylvia did not know how to 
Begin. 

Jeremiah saw this, and kindly gave her time 
to recover herseif, by pulling out his great gold 
watch, and letting the seal dangle beforo the 
child's eyes, and almost within reach of the 
child's eager little fingers. 

"She favors you a deal," said he, at last 
** More than hef father," he went on, purposely 
introducing Philip's name, so as to break the 
ice, for he rightly conjeetured she had come to 
speak to him about something connected with 
her husband. 

Still Sylvia said nothing; she was choking 
v down tears and shyness, and unwillingness to 
take as confident a man of whom she knew so 
little, on such slight ground (as she now feit it 
to be) as the little kindly speech with which she 
tiad been dismissed from that house the last 
time that she entered it 

" It's no use keeping you, sir," she broke out 
at last. " It's about Philip as I comed to speak. 
Do yo' know any thing whatsomever about him ? 
He niver had a chance o' saying any thing, I 
know ; but maybe he's written ?" 

" Not a line, my poor young woman," said 
Jeremiah, hastily putting an end to that vain 
idea. 

"Then he's either dead or gone away for 
iver," she whispered. " I mun be both father 
and mother to my child." 

" Oh ! thee must not give it up," replied he. 
" Many a one is carried off to the wars, or to 
the tenders o' men-o'-war ; and then they turn [ 



out to be unfit for service, and are sent home. 
Philip will come back before the year's out; 
thee'lt see that" 

" No, hc'U niver come back. And Vm not 
sure as I should iver wish him to come back, if 
I could but know what was gone with him. Yo' 
see, sir, though I were sore set again him, I 
shouldn't likc härm to happen him." 

" There is something behind all this that I 
do not understand. Can thee teil me what it 
is?" 

" I must, sir, if yo're to help me with your 
counsel ; and I came up here to ask for it" 

Another long pause, during which Jeremiah 
made a feint of playing with the child, who 
danced and shouted with tantalized impatience 
at not being able to obtain possession of the 
seal, and at length stretched out her soft, round 
little arms to go to the owner of the coveted 
possession. Surprise at this aetdorr roused 
Sylvia, and she made some comment upon it 

" I niver knew her to go to any one afore. 
I hope she'll not be troublesome to you, sir ?" 

The old man, who had often longed for • 
child of his own in days gone by, was highly 
pleased by this mark of baby's confidence, and 
almost forgot, in trying to strengthen her re- 
gard by all the winning wfles in his power, 
how her poor mother was still lingering over 
some painful story which she could not bring 
herseif to teil. 

" I'm afeared of speaking wrong against any 
one, sir. And mother were so fond o' Philip ; 
but he kept something from me as would ha' 
made me a different woman, and some one eise, 
happen, a different man. I were troth-plighte<r 
wi' Kinraid the specksioneer, him that was 
cousin to the Corneys o' Moss-Brow, and comed 
back licutenant i' t' navy last Tuesday three 
wecks, aftcr ivery one had thought him dead 
and gone these three yeacs." 

She paused. 

" Well," said John, with interest, «lthough 
his attention appeared to be divided between 
the mother s story and the eager playfulness of 
the baby on his knee. 

" Philip knew he were alive ; he'd Been him 
taken by t' press-gang, and Gharley had sent a 
message to me by Philip." 

Her white face was reddening, her eyes flash- 
ing at this point of her story. 

" And he niver told me a word on it, not 
when he saw me like to break my heart in 
thinking as Kinraid were dead ; he kept it a' to 
hissel', and watched me cry, and niver said a 
word to comfort me wi* the trnth. It would 
ha' been a great comfort, sir. only to have had 
his message, if I'd niver ha' been to see him 
again. But Philip niver let on to any one, as 
I iver heared on, that he'd seen Charley that 
morning as t' press-gang took him. Yo' know 
about father's death, and how friendlcss mother 
and me was left ? and so I married him ; for he 
were a good friend to us then, and I were dazed 
like wi' sorrow, and could see naught eise to do 
for mother. He were allays very tender and 
good to her, for sure." 

Again a long pause of silent recollection, 
broken by one or two deep sighs. 

"If I go on, sir, now, I mun ask yo' to 
promise as yo'll niver teU. I do so «eed 
eome one to teil me what I ought to do, and I 
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were led here, like, eise I would ha' died wP 
it all within my teeth. Yo'll promise, sir ?" 

Jeremiah Foster looked in her face, and, 
seeing the wistful, eager look, he was touched 
almost against his judgment into giving the 
promise required ; she went on, 

u Upon a Tuesday morning three weeks ago, 
I think, tho' for t' matter o' time it might ha' 
been three years, Kinraid came home — came 
back for to claim me as his wife, and I were 
wed to Philip ! I met him i' the road at first ; 
and I couldn't teil him the^e. He followed me 
into the house — Philip's house, sir, behind t' 
shop — and somehow I told him all, how I were 
a wedded wife to another. Then he up and 
said I had a false heart — me false, sir, as had 
eaten my daily bread in bitterness, and had 
wept the nights through, all for sorrow and 
mourning for his death ! Then he said as 
Philip knowed all the time he were alive and 
Coming back for me ; and I couldn't believe it ; 
and I called Philip, and he came, and a' that 
Gharley had said were true; and yet I were 
Philip's wife ! So I took a mighty oath, and I 
\ said as I would niver hold Philip to be my 
lawful husband again, nor iver forgive him for 
the evil he had wrought us, but hold him as a 
stranger, and one who had done me a heavy 
wrong." 

She stopped speaking ; her story seemed to 
her to end there. But her listener said, after a 
pause, 

" It were a cruel wrong, I grant thee that ; 
but thy oath were a sin, and thy words were 
evil, my poor lass. What happened next?" 

* 4 1 don't justly remember," she said, wearily, 

" Kinraid went away, and mother cried out, 
and I went to her. She were asleep, I thought, 
so I lay down by her to wish that I were dead, 
and to think on what would come on my child 
if I died ; and Philip came in softly, and I made 
as if I were asleep ; and that's the very last as 
I've iver seen or heard of him." 

Jeremiah Foster groaned as she ended her 
story. Then he pulled himself up, and said in 
a cheerful tone of voice, 

"He'll come back, Sylvia Hepburn. He'll 
think better of it, never fear." 

" I fear his coming back," said she. " That's 
what I'm feared on ; I would wish as I knew on 
his well doing i' some other place ; but him and 
N me can niver live together again." 

" Nay," pleaded Jeremiah, " thee^art sorry for 
what thee said ; thee were sore put about, or 
thee would not have said it." 

He was trying to be a peace-maker, and to 
heal over conjugal differences ; but he did not 
go deep enough. 

" I'm not sorry," said she, slowly. " I were 
too deeply wronged to be ( put about ; ' that 
would go off wi' a night's sleep. It's only the 
thought of mother (she's dead and happy, and 
knows naught of au this, I trust) that comes 
between me and hating Philip. I'm not sorry 
for what I said." 

Jeremiah had never met with any one so 
frank and undisguised in expression of wrong 
fecling, and he scarcely knew what to say. 

He looked extremely grieved, and not a little 
shockod. So pretty and delicate a young Crea- 
tore to use such strong, relentless language ! 



She seemed to read his thoughts, for 6he made 
answer to them. 

" I dare say you think Fm very wicked, sir, 
not to be sorry. Perhaps I am. I can't think 
o' that for remembering how I have suffered j 
and he knew how miserable I was, and might 
ha' cleared my misery away wi' a word ; and he 
held his peace, and now it's too late. I'm ßick 
o' men and their cruel deceitful ways. I wish 
that I were dead." 

She was crying before she had ended this 
speech, and seeing her tears, the child began to' 
cry too, stretching out its little arms to go back 
to its mother. The hard, stony look on her 
face melted away into the softest, tenderest love 
as she clasped the little one to her, and tried to 
soothe its frightened sobs. 

A bright thought came into the old man's 
mind. He had been taking a complete dislike 
to her tili her pretty way with her baby showed 
him that she had a heart of flesh within her. 

u Poor little one !" said he, " thy mother had 
need love thee, for she's deprived thee of thy 
father's lote. Thou art half way to being an 
orphan ; yet I can not call thee one of the father- 
less to whom God will be a father. Thou art 
a desolate babe, thou mayst well cry ; thino 
earthly parents have forsaken thee, and I know 
not if the Lord will take thee up." 

Sylvia looked up at him' affrighted ; holding 
her baby tighter to her, she exclaimed, 

"Don't speak so, sir! it's cursing, sir! I 
have not forsaken her ! Oh, sir, those are aw- 
ful sayings." 

14 Thee has sworn never to forgive thy hus- 
band, nor to live with him again. Dost thee 
know that by the law of the land, he may claim 
his child, and then thou will have to forsake it 
or be foresworn? Poor little maiden!" con- 
tinued he, once more luring the baby to him 
with the temptation of the watch and chain. 

Sylvia thought for a while before speaking. 
Then she said, 

" I can not teil what ways to take. Whilea 
I think my head is crazed. It were a cruel tum 
he did me." 

" It was. I could not have thought him guilty 
of such baseness." 

This acquiescence, which was perfectly honest 
on Jeremiah's part, almost took Sylvia by sur- 
prise. Why might she not hate one who had 
been both cruel and base in his treatment of 
her ? And yet she recoiled from the applica- * 
tion of such hard terms by another to Philip, 
by a cool-judging and indifferent person, as she 
esteemed Jeremiah to be. From some inscruta- 4 
ble turn in her thoughts, she began to defend himy 
or at least to palliate the harsh judgment which 
she herseif had been the first to pronounce. 

" He were so tender to mother ; she wer» 
dearly fond on him ; he niver spared aught he 
could do for her, eise I would niver ha' married 
him." 

" He was a good and kind-hearted lad from 
the time he was fifteen. And I never found 
him out in any falsehood, no more did my 
brother." 

" But it were all the same as a Be," said Syl- 
via, swiftiy changing herground, " to leave me 
to think as Gharley were dead, whenhe knowed 
all the time he mece «Jw*, M 
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"Itwaa. It was a self-sccking lie; putting 
thce to pain to gi*t his own endt«. And thc cnd 
of it has been tliat hc is drivvn Fürth like Caiu." 

**I nivcr told him to go, sir." 

"But thy wordn acnt him forth, Sylvia." 

" I can not unsuy them, sir ; and I believe as 
I should say them aguin." 

But she said this as ono who rather hopcs for 
a contradiction. 

All Jeremiah replied, howevor, was " Poor 
. wee child I"' in a pitiful tone, addresscd to thc 
baby. 

Sylvia'« eyes filled with tears. 

"Oh, sir, 111 do any thing ad ivcr you can teil 
me for her. That's what I came for t' ask yo. 
I know I must not stay there, and Philip gone 
away ; and I don't know what to do ; and 111 
do aught, only I must kecp her with me. What- 
iver can I do, sir?" 

Jeremiah thought it over for a minuto or two. 
Then he replied, 

u I must have time to think. I must talk it 
over with brother John." 

• ' But yo've given me yo'r worJ, sir !" ex- 
claimcd she. 

" I have given theo my word never to teil any 
one of what has passed between thce and thy 
husband, but I must take counsel with my 
brother as to what is to be done with thce and 
thy child, now that thy husband has left thc 
Shop. 11 

This was said so gravely as almost to be a 
reproach, and ho got up, as a sign that the in- 
terview was ended. 

He gave the baby back to its mother, but not 
without a solemn blessing — so solemn that to 
Sylvia's superstitious and excited mind, it un- 
did the terrors of what she. had esteemed to be 
a curse. 

u Thc Lord bless thee and keep thee. The 
Lord make His face to shine lipon thee." 

All the way down the hill-side Sylvia kept 
kissing the child, and whiapering to its uncon- 
Bcious ears, 

14 1 will love thee for both, my treasure, I 
will. I will hap thee round with my love, so 
that thou shall never nced a father's." 



CHAPTER XXXVH. 



BEREAYEMENT. 



Hesteb had been prevented by her mother's 
indisposition from taking Philipp letter to the 
Fosters, to hold a consultation with them over 
its contents. 

Alice Rose was slowly failing, and the long 
days which she had to spend alone told much 
upon her spirits, and consequently upon her 
health. 

All this came out in the conversation which 
ensued after reading Hepburn's letter in the 
little parlor at the bank on the day after Sylvia 
had had her confidential interview with Jere- 
miah Foster. 

He was a true man of honor, and never so 
much as alluded to her visit to him ; but what 
she had then told him infiuenced him very much 
in the formation of the projeet which he pro- 
poeed to his brother and Hester. 

He recommended her remaining where she 



j was, living still in the house behind the&t: 
for he thought within himself that sbeiri£J 
have exaggerated the effect of her wordsn^ 
Philip ; tliut, after all, it might have bwtäca 
cause totally diu connected with them whkik! 
blottcd out her husband's place amongtheaa 
of Monkshaven ; and that it would be soec 
eaMer for both to resume their natural rein» 
both toward each other and toward thew» 
if Sylvia remaincd where her husband hadiä 
her— in an expeetant attitude, so to speak. 

Jeremiah Fosteg questioned Hester snc^ 
about her letter — whether she had made koK 
its contents to any one. No f not to ist« 
Neither to her mother nor to William Coda 1 
No, to neither. 

She looked at him aa she replied total 
quirics, and he looked at her, each wonderinji 
the other could be in the least aware thatt« 
jugal quarrel might be at the root of the (So 
ma in which they were placed by HepbasJ 
disappearance. 

But neither Ilester, who had witnea«dt!i 
misunderstanding between the husband indii 
on the evening before the morning on itt 
Philip wiut away, nor Jeremiah Foster, n 
liad leanied from Sylvia the true reasonofk 
huslwnd's disappearance, gave the sligktest» 
son to the other to think that thev each Jf 
l>osed they had a clew to the reasön of flj 
burn's sudden departure. 

What Jeremiah Foster, after a night'« m 
sideration, had to propose, was this: thatlfe 
tcr and her mother should come and occoprA» 
house in the market-plaee conjointly with& 
via and her child. Hester's interest in theäi 
was by this time acknowledged. Jeremiah U 
made over to her so much of his share in Ifc 
business that she had a right to be conadeni 
as a kind of partner, and she had long beeafc 
Superintendent of that department of gooi 
which were exclusively devoted to womei; • 
her daily presence was requisite for more» 
son s than one. 

Yet her mother's health and spirits wen b^ 
as to render it unadvisable that the oldwoos 
should be too much left alone, and Sylvia'»* 
votion to her own mother seemed to poiDt to 
out as the very person who could be a geotii 
and tender companion to Alice Rose dnriq 
those hours when her own daughter would ■> 
ccssarily be engagcd in the ehöp. 

So many desirable objeets seemed to bega* f 
ed by this removal of Aiice : an occupatki I 
was provided for Sylvia, which would detail 
her in thc place where her husband had tö 
her, and where (Jeremiah Foster fairly expe* 
ed, in spite of his letter) he was likely to com» 
back to find her; and Alice Rose, the earij 
love of one of the brothers, the old friend d 
the other, would be well-cared for, and and« 
her daughter's immediate supervision duriaf 
the whole of the time that she was oecupied o 
the shop. 

Philip's share of the business, augmented b» 
the money which he had put in from the legaey 
of his old Cumberland uncle, would bring ■ 
Profits enough to Support Sylvia and herc» 
in ease and comfort until that time, which ther 
all antieipated, when he should return &w ki 
mysterious wandering—mysterious, whatett 
going forth had been voluntary or invoftattp 
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Thus far was settled ; and Jeremiah Foster 
weilt to teil Sylvia of the plan. 

She was too much a child, too entirely un- 
accustomed to any independeDce of action to 
do any thing but leave herseif in his hands, 
Her very confession, made to him the day be- 
fore, when she sought his counsel, seemed to 
place her at his disposal. Qtherwise, she had 
had notions of the possibility of a free country 
life once more— how provided for and arranged 
she hardly knew ; but Haytersbank was to let, 
and Eester disengaged, and it had just seemed 
possible that she might have to return to her 
early home and to her old life. She knew that 
it would take much money to stock the farm 
again, and that her hands were tied from much 
useful activity by the love and care she owed to 
her baby. But still, somehow, she hoped and she 
fancied tili Jeremiah Foster's measurft words 
and carefully-arranged plan made her silently 
relinquish her green, breezy vision. 

Hester, too, had her own private rebellion 
hushed into Submission by her gentle piety. If 
\ Sylvia had been able to nfake Philip happy, 
Hester could have feit lovingly and almost 
gratefully toward her ; but Sylvia had failed 
in this. 

Philip had been made . unhappy, and was 
driven forth a wanderer into the wide world, 
never to come back. And his last words to 
Hester, the postscript of his letter, containing 
the very pith of it, was to ask her to take 
Charge and care of the wife whose want of love 
toward him had uprootcd him from the place 
where he was valued and honored. 

It cost Hester many a struggle and many a 
self-reproach before she could make herseif feel 
what she saw all along — that in every thing 
Philip treated her like a sister. But even a sis- 
ter might well be indignant if she saw her bro- 
ther's love disregarded and slighted, and his life 
embittered by the thoughtless conduct of a wife. 
Still Hester fought against herseif, and for Phi- 
v _ lip's sake she sought to see the good in Sylvia, 
and she strove to love her as well as to take 
care of her. 

With the baby, of course, the case was differ- 
ent. Without thought, or struggle, or reason, 
every one loved the little girl. Coulson and 
his buxom wife, who were chilcüess, were never 
weary of making much of her. Hester's hap- 
piest hours were spent with that little child. 
Jeremiah Foster almost looked upon her as his 
own from the day when she honored him by 
yielding to the temptation of the chain and seal, 
and coming to his knee ; not a customer to the 
shop but knew the smiling child's sad history, 
and many a country woman would save a rosy- 
cheeked apple from out her störe that autumn to 
bring it on next market-dayfor "Philip Hep- 
burn's baby, as had lost its father, bless it." 

Even stein Alice Rose was graciously inclined 
toward the little Bella ; and though her idea of 
the number of the elect was growing narrower 
and narrower every day, she would have been 
loth to exclude the innocent little child, that 
stroked her wrinkled oheeks so softly every 
night in return for her blessing, from the few 
that should be saved. Nay, for the child's sake, 
she relented toward the mother, and strove to 
have Sylvia rescued from the many castaways 
with fervent prajer, or, as she phraaed it, 
" wresüing with the Lord." 



Alice had a sort of instinct that the little 
child, so tenderly loved by, so fondly loving the 
mother whose ewe-lamb she was, could not be 
even in heaven without yearning for the creature 
she had loved best on earth ; and the old wo- 
man believed that this was the principal reason 
for her prayers for Sylvia ; but, unconsciously 
to herseif, Alice Rose was touched by the filial 
attentions she constantly received from the 
young mother, whom she believed to be fore- 
doomed to condemnation. 

Sylvia rarely went to church or chapel, nor , 
did she read her Bible ; for, though she spoke 
little of her ignorance, and would fain, for her 
child's sake, have remedied it now it was too 
late, she had lost what little fluency of reading 
she had ever had, and could only make out her 
words with much spelling and difficulty. So 
the taking her Bible in band would have been a 
mere form, though of this Alice Rose knew 
nothing. 

No one knew much of what was passing in 
Sylvia ; she did not know herseif. Sometimes 
in the nights she would waken, crying, with a 
terrible sense of desolation; every one who 
loved her, or whom she had loved, had vanished 
out of her life ; every one but her child, who 
lay in her arms warm and soft. 

But then Jeremiah Foster's words came upon 
her — words that she had taken for cursing at 
the time — and she would so gladly have had 
some clew by which to penetrate the darkness 
of the unknown region from whence both bless- 
ing and cursing came, and to know if she had 
indeed done something which should cause her 
sin to be visited on that soft, sweet, innocent 
darling. 

If any one would teach her to read ! If 
any one would explain to her the hard words 
she heard in church or chapel, so that she might 
find out the meaning of sin and godliness — 
words that had only passed over the surface of 
her mind tili now. For her child's sake she 
should like to do the will of God, if she only 
knew what that was, and. how to be worked out 
in her daily life. 

But there was no one she dared confess her 
ignorance to and ask Information from. Jere- 
miah Foster had spoken as if her child, sweet 
little merry Bella, with a loving word and a kiss 
for every one, was to suffer heavily for the just 
and true words her wronged and indignant 
mother had spoken. Alice always spoke as if 
there were no hope for her, and blamed her, 
nevertheless, for not using the means of grace 
that it was not in her power to avail her- 
seif of. 

And Hester, that Sylvia would fain have loved 
for her uniform gentleness and patience with all , 
around her, seemed so cold in her unruffied and 
undemonstrative behavior ; and, moreover, Syl- 
via feit that Hester blamed her perpetual silenee 
regarding Philip's absence without knowing how 
bitter a cause Sylvia had for casting him off. 

The only person who seemed to have pity 
upon her was Kester, and his pity was shown in , 
looks rather than words ; for when he came to 
see her, which he did from time to time, by a 
kind of mutual tacit consent they spoke but lit- 
tle of former days. 

He was still lod^Jn^^rtÄL \£& tastest v«fr&Ks« 
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Bat on his returns to Monkshaven he was sure 
to come and see her and the little Bella ; in- 
deed, when his employment was in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of the town, he never al- 
lowed a week to pass away without a Visit 

There was not much conversation between 
him and Sylvia at such times. They skimmed 
over the surface of the small events in which 
both took an interest; only now and then a 
sudden glance, a checked speech, told each that 
there were deeps not forgotten, although they 
were never mentioned. 

Twice Sylvia — below her breath — had asked 
Kester, just as she was holding the door open 
for his departure, if any thing had ever been 
- heard of Kinraid since his one night's Visit to 
Jtf onkshaven : each time (and there was an inter- 
val of some months between the inquiries) the 
answer had been simply no. 

To no one eise would Sylvia ever have named 
his name. But indeed she had not the chance, 
had she wished it ever so much, of asking any 
questions about him from any one likely to 
know. The Corneys had left Moss-Brow at Mar- 
tinmas, and gone many miles away toward Horn- 
castle. Bessie Corney, it is true, was married 
and left behind in the neighborhood ; but with 
her Sylvia had never been intimate, and what 
girlish friendship there might have been between 
them had cooled very much at the time of Ein- 
raid's supposed death three years before. 

One day before Ghristmas in this year, 1798, 
Sylvia was called into the shop by Coulson, who, 
with his assistant, was busy undoing the bales 
of winter goods supplied t# them from the West 
Riding and other places. He was looking at a 
fine Irish poplin dress-piece when Syrfia an- 
Bwered to his call. 

"Herel do you know this again?" asked 
he, in the cheerful tone of one sure of giving 
pleasure. 

"No; have I ever seen it afore?" 

"Not this, but one for all the world like it." 

She did not rouse up to much interest, but 
looked at it as if trying to recollect where she 
could have seen its like. 

u My nnssus had one on at the party at John 
Foster's last March, and you admired it a deal. 
And Philip, he thought o' nothing but how he 
could get you just such anotber, and he Bet a 
vast o* folk agait for to meet wP its marrow ; 
and what he did just the very day afore he went 
away so mysterious was to write through Daw- 
son Brothers, of Wakeneid, to Dublin, and 
Order that one should be woven for you. Je- 
mima had to cut a bit off hers for to give him t' 
exaet color." 

Sylvia did not say any thing but that it was 
very pretty, in a low voiee, and tben she quickly 
left the shop, much to Coulson's displeasure. 

All the afternoon she was unusually quietand 
depressed. 

Alice Rose, sitting helpless, in her chair, 
watched her with keen eyes. 

At length, after one of Sylvia's deep, uncon- 
Bcious sigbs, the old woman spoke : 

"Itfs retigion as must comfort thee, child, 
as if s done many a one afore thee." 

"Howf" said Sylvia, looking up, startled to 
find herseif an objeet of notice. 

"How? H (The answer was not quite so 
nadf aa tbe precopt had been.) "Bead thy 
BibJe, Müdthou will Imtd." 



"But I can not read," said Sylvia, too 
desperate any longer to conceal her ignorance. 

" Not read ! and thee Philip' s wife as was 
such a great scholar ! Of a surety the ways o 1 
this life are crooked t There was our Hester, 
as can read as well as any minister, and Philip . 
passes over her to go and ehoose a young las 
as can not read her Bible." 

u Was Philip and Hester—" 

Sylvia paused ; for, though a new curiosity 
had dawned upon her, she did not know how 
to word her question. 

" Many a time and oft have I seen Hester 
take comfort in her Bible when Philip was fol- 
lowing after thee. She knew where to go for 
consolation." 

"I would fain read," said Sylvia, humbly, 
" if ans one would learn me ; for perhaps it 
might ao me good ; Vm noan so happy." 

Her eyes, as she looked up at Alice's Stern 
countenance, were füll of tears. 

The old woman saw it, and was touched, al- 
though she did not immediately show her sym- 
pathy. But she took her own time, and made 
no reply. 

The next day, however, she bade Sylvia come 
to her, and then and there, as if her pupil had 
been a little child, she began to teach Sylvia to 
read the firat chapter of Genesis ; for aÜ other 
reading but the Scriptures was as vanity to her, 
and she would not condescend to the weakness 
of home books. Sylvia was now, as ever, slow, 
at book-learning ; but she was meek and desir- 
ous to be taught, and her willingness in this re- 
spect pleased Alice, and drew her singularly to- 
ward one who, from being a pupil, might become 
a convert. 

All this time Sylvia never lost the curiosity 
that had been excited by the few words that 
Alice had let drop about Hester and Philip, 
and by degrees she approached the subjeet 
again, and had the idea then started confirmed 
by Alice, who had no scruple in using the past 
experience of her own, of her daughter's, or of 
any one's life, as an instrument to prove the 
vanity of setting the heart on any thing 
earthly. 

This knowledge, unsuspected before, sank 
deep into Sylvia's thoughts, and gave her a 
stränge interest in Hester — poor Hester, whose ■■ 
life she had so crossed and blighted, even by the 
very blighting of her own. She gave Hester 
her own former passionate feelings for Kinraid, 
and wondered how she herseif should have feit 
toward any one who had come between her and 
him, and whiled his love away. When she re- 
membered Hester's unfailing sweetness and 
kindness toward herseif from the very first, she 
could better bear the comparative coldness of 
her present behavior. 

She tried indeed hard to win back the favor 
she had lost; but the very means she took 
were blunders, and only made it seem to her 
as if she could never again do right in Hester's 
eyes. 

For instance, she begged her to aeeept and 
wear the pretty poplin gown which had been 
Philip's especial choiee, feeling within herseif 
as if she should never wish to put it on, and as 
if the best thing she could do with it was to 
offer it to Hester. But Hester rejeeted the 
1 ptoftered frjft, Vtfök «& m\wäo.\AiÄxv«ft& q£ \soaimer 
\ aa a\ie naft ot^aXAft <& wwmH «A%^Sk\aA 
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o carry it up stairs and lay it by for the little 
Jiaughter, who, Hester aaid, might perhaps leara 
'!:o value things that her father had given espe- 
~ial thought to. 

'- Yet Sylvia went on trying to win Hester to 
nke her once more ; it was one of her great 
^abors, and leaming to read from Hester's 
: iaother was another. 

Alice, indeed, in her solemn way, was becom- 
ag quite fond of Sylvia; if she could not read 
-*r write, she had a deftness and gentleness of 
-ootion, a capacity for the household matters 
rhich feil into her department, that had a great 
Effect on the old woman, and for her dear 
mother's Bake Sylvia had a stock of patient love 
r *eady in her heart for all the aged and infirm 
hat feil in her way. She never thought of 
; .eeking them out, as she knew that Hester did ; 
r >ut then she looked up to Hester as some one 
i r ery remarkable for her goodness. If only she 
:X)uld have liked her ! 

P Hester tried to do all she could for Sylvia ; 
i Philip had told her to take care of his wife 
2>nd child; but she had the conviction that 
rjylvia had so materially failed in her duties as 
o have made her husband an exile from his 
.jiome — a penniless Wanderer, wifeless and child- 
K ;M8, in some stränge country, whose very as- 
■ -ject was friendless, while the cause of all lived 
^m in the comfortable home that he had placed 
f i*er in, wanting for nothing — an object of in- 
^«rest and regard to many friends — with alove- 
gjjr little child to give her joy for the present, 
*Jnd hope for the future ; while he, the poor 
önitcast, might even lie dead by the wayside. 
^How could Hester love Sylvia? 
j. ^Tet they were frequent companions that en- 
- raing spring. Hester was not well; and the 
r ioctors said that the constant occupation in the 
jihop was too much for her, and that she must, 
.for a time at least, take daily walks into the 
"Dountry. 

^ . Sylvia used to beg to accompany her. She 
jjHid the little girl often went with Hester up 
: the Valley of the river to some of the nestling 
*Xarms that were hidden in the more sheltered 
nooks — for Hester was bidden to drink milk 
"warm from the cow ; and to go into the familiär 
haunts about a farm was one of the few things 
in which Sylvia seemed to take much pleasure. 
She would let little Bella toddle about while 
Hester sat and rested ; and she herseif would 
beg to milk the cow destined to give the invalid 
her draught. 

One May evening the three had been out on 
aome such expedition; the country side still 
looked gray and bare, though the leaves were 
ahowing on the willow, and blackthorn, and 
•loe, and by the tinkling runnels, making hid- 
den music along the copse side, the pale, deli- 
cate primrose buds were showing amid their 
fresh, green, crinkled leaves. The larks had 
been einging all the afternoon, but were now 
dropping down into their nests in the pasture- 
fields; the air had just the sharpness in it 
which goes along with a cloudless evening sky 
at that time of the year. 

But Hester walked homeward slowly and 
laaguidly, speaking no word. Sylvia noticed 
this at first without venturing to speak, for 
Hester was one who disliked having her ailments 
aoticed. But after a while Bester stood still in 



a sort of weary, dreamy abstraction, and Sylvia 
said to her, 

" I'm afeared yo're sadlytired. Maybe we've 
been too far." 

Hester almost started. 

" No," said sbo, " it's only my headache, 
which is worse to-night. It has been bad all 
day ; but since I came out it has feit just as if 
there were great guns booming, tili I could al- 
most pray them to be quiet. I am so weary of 
the sound." 

She stepped out quickly toward home after 
she had said this, as if she wished for neither 
pity nor comment on what she had saicL 



CHAPTER XXXVHI. 

THE RECOGNITION. 

Far away, over sea and land, over sunny 
sea again, great guns were booming on that Vth 
of May, 1799. 

The Mediterranean came up with a long roar 
on a beach glittering white with snowy sand, 
and the fragments of innumerable sea-shells, 
delicate and shining as porcelain. Looking at 
that shore from the sea, a long ridge of upland 
ground, beginning from an inland depth, 
stretched far away into the ocean on the right, 
tili it ended in a great mduntainous bluff, 
crowned with the white buildings of a convent, 
sloping rapidly down into the blue water at its 



In the clear Eastern air, the different charac- 
ters of the foliage that clothed the sides of that 
sea-washed mountain might be discerned from 
a long distance by the naked eye ; the silver 
gray of the olive-trees near its summit; the 
heavy green and bossy forms of the sycamoree 
lower down, broken here and there by a solitary 
terebinth or ilex-tree, of a deeper green and 
a wider spread, tili the eye feil below on the 
maritime piain, edged with the 'white sea-board 
and the Bandy hillocks, with here and there 
feathery palm-trees, either isolated or in 
groups, motionless and distinct against the hot 
purple air. 

Look again : a little to the left, on the sea- 
shore, there are the white walls of a fortified 
town glittering in sunlight or black in shadow. 

The fortifications themselves nln out into 
the sea, forming a port and a haven against the 
wild Levantine storms ; and a light-house rises 
out of the waves to guide mariners into safety. 

Beyond this walled city, and far away to the 
left, still there is the same wide piain shut in 
by the distant rising ground, Uli the upland 
circuit comes closing in to the north, and the 
great white rocks meet the deep tideless ocean 
with its intensity of blue color. 

Above, the sky is literally purple with heat ; 
and the pitiless light smites the gazer's weary 
eye as it comes back from the white shore. 
Nor does the piain country in that land offer 
the refuge and rest of our own soft green. The 
limestone rock underlies the Vegetation, and 
gives a glittering, ashen hue to all the bare 
paiches, and even to the cultivated parte which 
are burnt up early in the year. In spring-time 
alone does the country look rieh and fruitful ; 
then the corn-fields of the piain show their ca- 
pabilityof bearing (( some fift^ % ^\£Ä ^s^^scaa^ 
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dred-fold ; n down by the brook Eishon, flowing 
10t far from the base of the mountainous pro- 
montory to the south, there grow the broad 
green fig-trees, cool and fresh to look upon; 
the orchards are füll of glossy-leaved cherry- 
trees, the tall amaryllis puts forth crimson and 
yellow gloriea in the fields, rivaling the pomp 
of King Solomon; the daisies and the hya- 
einths spread their myriad flowers; the ane- 
moDes, scarlet as blood, run bither and thither 
over the ground like dazzling flanies of fire. 

A spicy odor lingers in the hcated air; it 
comea from the multitude of aromatic flowers 
that blossom in the early spring. Later on they 
will have withered and faded, and the com will 
have been gathered, and the deep green of the 
eastern foliage will have assumed a kind of gray- 
bleached tint. 

Even now in May, the hot sparkle of the ever- 
lasting sea, the terribly clear outline of all ob- 
jecto, wbether near or distant, the fierce sun 
right overhead, the dazzling air around, werc 
inexpressibly wearying to the English eyes that 
kept their skilled watch, day and night, on the 
x etrongly-fortified coast town that lay out a little 
to the northward of where the British ships were 
anchored. 

They had kept up a flanking fire for many 
days in aid of those besieged in St. Jean d'Acre, 
and at intervals had listcned, impatient, to the 
sound of the heavy siege-guns 1 or the sharper 
rattle of the French musketry. 

In the morning, on the 7th of May, a man at 
the masthead of the Tgre sang out that he saw 
ships in the offing ; and in reply to the signal 
that was hastily run up, he saw the distant ves- 
eels hoist friendly flags. That May morning was 
a busy time. The besieged Turks took heart 
of grace ; the French outside, under the com- 
mand of»their great general, made hasty prcpara- 
tions for a more vigorous assault than all the 
many, both vigorous and Woody, that had gone 
before (for the siege was now" at its fifty-first 
day), in hopes of carrying the town by storm 
before the re-enforcement coming by sea could 
arrive ; and Sir Sidney Smith, aware of Bona- 
parte's desperate intention, ordered all the men, 
both sailors and marines, that could be spared 
from the necessity of keeping up a continual 
flanking fire from the ships upon the French, to 
land, and assist the Turks and the British forces 
already there in the defense of the old historic 
city. 

Lieutenant Einraid, who had shared his cap- 
tain's daring adventure off the coast of France 
three years before, who had been a prisoner 
with him and Westly Wright in the Temple at 
Paris, and had escaped with them, and, through 
Sir Sidney' s earnest recommendation, been pro- 
inoted from being a Warrant officer to the rank 
of lieutenant, received on this day the honor 
from his admiral of being appointed to an espe- 
cial post of danger. fiis heart was like a war- 
horse, and Said ha ! ha ! as the boat bounded 
over the waves that was to land him under the 
ancient machicolated walls where the Crusaders 
jtyjade their last stand in the Holy Land. Not 
$&& Einraid knew, or cared one jot about those 
gallaht knights of old : all he knew was that the 
French, under Bony, were trying to take the 
+ own from the Turks, and that his admiral said 
be/ must not, and so they should not. 



He and his men landed on that sandyA^ 
and entered the town by the water-pokg«: 
he was smging to himself his own countn« 

44 We«l may the keel row, the keel row, N etc, 

and his men, with sailors* aptitude for m 
caught up the air, and joitffed in theburdesii 
inarticulate sounds. 

So, with merry hearts, they threaded the ff 
row streets of Acre, hemmed in on eitberä 
by the white walls of Turkish houses, witfasi 
grated openings high up, above all chana 
peeping intrusion. 

Here and there they met an ample-robedi 
turbaned Turk, going along with as mnchba 
as his stately self-possession would allow. h 
the majority of the male inhabitants weregft 
ered together to defend the breach, where ö 
French guns thundered out far above the be* 
of the sailors. 

They went along none the less merrilyfori 
sound to Djezzar Pacha's garden, where ithei 
Turk sat on his earpet, beneath tbe shade ofi 
great terebinth-trco, listening to the interpi« 
who made known to him the meaning ofä 
eager speeches of Sir Sidney Smith and 4 
colonel of the marines. 

As soon as the admiral saw the gallamak 
of H. M. S. Tigre, he interrupted the eomietf 
war without much ceremony, and, going to 6 
raid, he dispatched them, as before arraogeis 
the North Ravelin, showing them the way« 
rapid, clear directions. 

Out of respect to him, they bad kept äkrf 
while in the stränge, desolate garden; butaö 
agaiu in the streets, the old Newcastle songi« 
up again tili the men were perforce silencedlf 
the haste with which they went to the pcai 
danger. 

It was three o'clock in tbe afternoon. & 
many a day these very men had been swe«n( 
at the terrific heat at this hour — even whes< 
sea, fanned by the soft breeze ; but now, in» 
midst of hot smoke, with former carnage tastf* 
ing the air, and with the rush and whizzof derf 
perpetually whistling in their ears, they f« 
uncomplaining and light-hearted. Many anefi 
joke, and some new ones, came, braTeiri 
hearty, on their cheerful voices, even thoojk 
the Speaker was veiled from sight in great doi 
of smoke, cloven only by the bright flamö^ 
death. 

A sudden message came : as many of the et*» 
of the Ttgre as were under Lieutenant Kinnifl 
command were to go down to the Mole,toü* 
the new re-enforcements (seen by the sailorfit» 
the masthead at daydawn), under command of 
Hassan Bey, to land at the Mole, where & 
Sidney then was. 

Off they went, almost as bright and thongtt 
less as ever, hough two of their number ty 

eilent forev.'.r at the North Ravelin eilenced » 

that one little half hour. And one went along 
with the rest, swearing lustily at his ill luck ii 
having his right arm broken, but readv to * 
good Business with his left. 
' They helped the Turkish troops to land mort 
with good-will man tenderness ; and then,W 
bySir Sidney, they went under the aheiter« 
English guns to the fatal breach, so often * 
sailed, sogallantly defended, but neyersofiet«!} 
contested as on this burning afternoon. &l 
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xuins of the massive wall that here had been 
t>roken down by the French were used by them 
as stepping-stones to get on a level with the be- 
eieged, and so to escape the heavy stones which 
the latter hurled down; nay, even the dead 
1x>die8 of the morning's comrades were made 
into ghastly stairs. 

WJien Djezzar Pacha heard that the British 
eailors were defending the breach, headed by 
Sir Sidney Smith, he left his Station in the palace 

farden, gathered up his robes in haste, and 
urried to the breach, where, with his own 
hands, and with right hearty good-will, he 
pulled the sajlors down from the post of danger, 
aaying that if he lost his English friends he lost 
all. 

But little recked the crew of the Tigre of the 
one old man — pacha or otherwise — who tried to 
liold them back from the fight ; they were up 
and at the french assailants clambering over the 
"breach in an instant ; and so they went on, as 
if it were some game at play instead of a deadly 
combat, until Einraid and his men were called 
off by Sir Sidney, as the re-enforcement of Turk- 
ish troops under Hassan Bey were now sufficient 
for the defense qf that old breach in the walls, 
which was no longer the principal object of the 
JTrench attack; for the besiegers had made a 
new and more formidable breach by their in- 
cessant fire, knocking down whole streets of the 
city walls. 

"Fight your best, Einraid," said Sir Sidney, 
" for there's Bony on yonder hill looking at 
you." 

And sure enough, on a rising ground, called 
Richard Coeur de Lion's Mount, there was 
a half circle of French generale on horse- 
back, all deferentially attending to the motions, 
and apparently to the words, of a little man in 
their centre, at whose bidding the aid-de-camp 
galloped swift with messages to the more dis- 
tant French camp. 

The two ravelins which Einraid and his men 
had to occupy for the purpose of sending a 
flanking hre upon the enemy were not ten yards 
from that enemy's van. 

But at length there was a sudden rush of the 
French to that pari of the wall where they 
imagined they could|enter unopposed. 

Surprised at this movement, Einraid ven- 
tured out of the shelter of the ravelin to as- 
certain the cause ; he, safe and untouched dur- 
ing that long afternoon of carnage, feil now 
under a stray musket shot, and lay helpless 
and exposed upon the ground undiscerned by 
his men, who were recatled to help in the hot 
reception which had been planned for the 
French, who, descending the city walls into the 
Pacha's garden, were attacked with sabre and 
dagger, and lay headless corpses under the flow- 
ering rose-bushes and by the fountain side. 

Einraid lay beyond the ravelins, many yards 
outside the city walls. 

He was utterly helpless, for the shot had 
broken his leg. Dead bodies of Frenchmen 
lay strewn around him ; no Englishman had 
ventured out so far. 

All the wounded men that he could see were 
French ; and many of these, furious with pain, 
gnashed their teeth at him, and cursed him 
aloud, tili he thought that his best course was 
to assume the semblanoe of death ; for some 



among these men were still capable of dragging 
themselves up to him, and by concentrating 
all their failing energies into one blow, put 
him to a speedy end. 

The outlying pickets of the French army 
were within easy rifle shot ; and his uniform, 
although less conspicuous in color than that of 
the marines, by whose sides he had been 
fighting, would make him a sure mark if he 
so much as moved his arm. Yet how he 
longed to turn, if ever so slightly, so that the 
cruel slanting sun might not beat füll into his 
aching eyes. Fever, too, was Coming upon 
him ; the pain in his leg was every moment be- 
coming more severe ; the terrible thirst of the 
wounded, added to the heat and fatigue of the 
day, made his lips and tongue feel baked and 
dry, and his whole throat seemed parched and 
wooden. Thoughts of other days, of cool 
Greenland seas, where ice abounded, or grassy 
English homes, beganto make the pastmore 
real than the present. 

With a great effort he brought his wandering 
senses back ; he knew where he was now, and 
could weigh the chances of his life, which were 
but small ; the unwonted tears came to his 
eyes as he thought of the newly-made wife in 
her English home, who might never know how 
he died thinking of her. 

Suddenly he saw a party of English marines 
advance, under shelter of the ravelin, to pick 
up the wounded, and bear them within the 
walls for surgical help. They were so near he 
could see their faces, could hear them speak ; 
yet he durst not make any sign to them- when 
he lay within ränge of the French picket's fire. 
For one moment he could not resist raising 
his head, to give himself a chance for life, be~ 
fore the unclean creatures that infest a camp 
came round in the darkness of the night to 
strip and insult the deatf bodies, and put to 
death such as had yet the breath of life within 
them. But the setting sun came füll into his 
face, and he saw nothing of what he longed to 
see. 
He feil back in despair ; he lay there to die. 
That strong clear sunbeam had wrought his 
salvation. 

He had been recognized as men are recog- 
nized when they stand in the red glare of a 
house on fire ; the same despair of help, of 
hopeless farewell to life stamped on their faees 
in blood-red light. 

One man left his fellows, and came running 
forward, in among the enemy's wounded, within 
ränge of their guns : he bent down over Ein- 
raid ; he seemed to understand wtthout a word ; 
he lifted him up, carrying him like a child ; 
and with the vehement energy that is more 
from the force of will than the strength of body, 
he bore him back to within the shelter of the 
ravelin — not without many shots being aimed 
at them, one of which hit Einraid in the fleshy 
part of his arm. 

Einraid was racked with agony from &ig 
dangling broken leg, and his very life seeme<f ' 
leaving him; yet he remembered afterwarÖ 
how the marine recalled his fellows, and haw, 
in the pause befose they-returned, his face be- 
came like one formerly known to the sick 
senses of Einraid ; yet it was too like a drearn^ 
too utterly improbahle tö Vä ?*&. 
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Yet the few words this man said, as be stood 

breathlcss and alone by the fainting Kinraid, 
fltted in well with the belief eonjured up by 
hU personal appearancc. He panted out, 

" I niver thought you would ha' kept true to 
her!" 

And then the others came up ; and while 
they were making a sling of their belts, Kin- 
raid fainted utterly away, and the next time 
that he wob fully conscious he was lying in 
hia berth in the Tirjre, with the ship ßiirgeon 
setting his leg. After that he was too feverish 
for several days to collect hLs senses. When 
he could fiwt remember, and form a judgment 
upon his recollections, he called the man es- 
pecially charged to attend upon him, and bade 
him go and make inquiry in every possible 
manner for a marine named Philip Hepborn, 
and, when he was found, to entrcat him to 
eome and see Kinraid. 

The sailor was away the greater part of the 
day, and rcturned unsuccessful in his search ; 
he had been from ship to ship, hithcr and 
thither ; he had questioned all the marines he 
had met with ; no one knew any thing of any 
Philip Hepburn. 

Kinraid passed a miserably feverish night, 
and when the doctor exclaimed the next morn- 
ing at his retrogression, he told him, with some 
irritation, of the ill succeas of his scrvant ; he 
accused the man of stupidity, and wished fer- 
vently that he were ablc to go himself. 

Partly to soothe him, the doctor promised 
that he would undertake the search for Hep- 
burn, and he engaged faithfully to follow all 
Kinraid's eager directions ; not to be satisfied 
with men's careless words, but to look over 
muster-rolls and ships' books. 

He too brought the same answer, however 
unwillingly given. 

He had set out upon the search so confident 
of success, that he feit doubly discomfited by 
failure. However, he had persuaded himself 
that the lieutcnant had been partially delirious 
from the effects of his wound, and the power 
of the sun shining down just where he lay. 
There had indeed been slight Symptoms of 
Kinraid's having receiyed a sun-stroke; and 
the doctor dwelt lareely on these in his en- 
deayor to persuade his patient that it was 
his iinagination which had endued a stranger 
wifti the lineaments of some former friend. 

Kinraid threw his arms out of bed with impa- 
üence at all this plausible talk, which was even 
more irritating than the fact that Hepburn was 
still undiscovered. 

" The man was no friend of mine ; I was like 
to have killed him when last I saw him. He was 
a shop-keeper in a country town in England. I 
had seen utile enough of him, but enough to 
make me able to swear to him any where, even 
in a marine's uniform, and in this sweltering 
eountry." 
4 "Faces once seen, especially in excitement, 
are apt to return upon the memory in cases of 
fever," quoth the doctor, sententiously. 

The attendant sailor, reinstalled to some com- 
placency by the failure of another in the search 
in which he himself had been unsuccessful, now 
put in his explanation. 

u Maybe it was a spirit. It's not the first time 
af Tve heard of a spirit Coming upon earth to 
Mre a man 's üfe in time of neecL My fa.tb.exl 
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had an uncle, a weet country graäer. Hem 
Coming over Dartmoor in Devonshire one nv* 
lipht night with a power of money as he hadn 
for his sheep at the fair. It were storeia 
leather bagB under the seat of the gig. lue 
a rough kind of road, both as a road csi 
character, for there had been many rotoä 
there of lato, and the great rocks stood et«. 
nicnt for hiding-placea. All at once fathen* 
de feels as if some one were sitting beskie Li 
on the cmpty seat ; and he turns his he*: c 
look*, and there he sees hia brother sittinr— es 
brother as had been dcad twelve year andiui 
So he turns hia head back again, eyes rights 
never says a word, but wonders what itallmaa 
All of a sudden two fellows come outupoeä 
white road from some black shadow, andtto 
look, and they let the gig go past, father'scu 
dri ving hard, Fll Warrant him. But, for all ta; 
he heard one say to t* other, 

" * By , there's two of them ! ' 

" Straight on he drove faster than ever, iiH!s 
saw the far lights of some town or other. V& 
get its narae, though I've heard it many a ös. 
and then he drew a long breath, and turnedb« 
head to look at his brother, and ask himto 
heM managed to come out of his" grave in Bug 
church-yard, and the seat was as empty as hU 
been when he set out ; and then he knew w: 
were a epirit come to help him against the na, 
who thought to rob him, and would likely eno$ 
have murdered him." 

Kinraid had kept quiet through this soft 
But when the sailor began to draw the nwi 
and to say, 

"And I think I may make bold to say, Sir,« 
the marine who carried you out of the Frencty« 
gun-shot was just a spirit come to help von," i* 
exclaimed impatiently, swearing a great oatht 
he did so, 

" It was no spirit, I teil you ; and I was inaj 
fall senses. It was a man named Philip Ify 
burn. He said words to me, or over me, asn« 
but himself would have said. Yet we hatedeiA 
other like poison; and I can't make outwhrbe 
sliould be there, and putting himself in danes 
to save me. But so it was ; and as you can't 
find him, let me hear no more of your nonsense 
It was him, and not my fajicy, doctor. It m 
flesh and blood, and not a^spirit, Jack; sog« 
along with you, and leave me quiet." 

All this time Stephen Freeman lay friendlea, 
sick, and shattered on board the Thesen*. 

He had been about his duty dose to sott 
Shells, that were placed on her deck ; a gay yom< 
midshipman was thoughUessly striving to get tfc 
fusee out of one of these by a mallet and spifr 
nail that lay close at hand, and a fearful exoto- 
sion ensued, in which the poor marine, cleann< 
his bayonet near, was shoekingly burned an* 
disfigured, the very skin off all the lower partci 
his face being utterly destroyed by gunpowdff. 
They said it was a merey that his eyes wer« 
spared ; but he could hardly feel any thing tobe 
a merey, as he lay tossing in agony, burnt by 
the explosion, wounded by splinters, and feeling 
that he was disabled for Üfe, if lif e itself were 
preserved. Of all that suffered by that fearfol 
aeeident (and they were many), none was so fi* 
saken, so hopeless, so desolate, as the Phifi» 
Hepburn about whom such anxious " 
were being made at that very time 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

CONFIDENCES. 



It was a little later on in that same summer 
that Mrs. Brunton came to visit her sister Bessy. 

Bessy was married to a tolerably well-to-do 
farraer who lived at an almost equal distance 
between Monkshaven and HartsweÜ ; but, from 
old habit and convenience, the latter was re- 
garded as the Dawsons' market-town, so Bessy 
Beidom or never saw her old friends in Monks- 
haven. 

But Mrs. Brunton was far too flourishing a 
person not to speak out her wishes and have her 
own way. She had no notion, she said, of Com- 
ing such a long journey only to see Bessy and 
her husband, and not to have a sight of her for- 
mer acquaintances at Monkshaven. She mlght 
have added that her newbonnet and cloak would 
be as good as lost if it was not displayed among 
those who, knowing her as Molly Corney, and 
being less fortunate in matrimony than she was, 
would look upon it with wondering admiration, 
if not with envy. 

So one day Farmer Dawson's market-cart de- 
posited Mrs. Brunton in all her bravery at the 
shop in the market-place, over which Hepburn 
and Coulson's names still flourished in Joint 
partnership. 

After a few words of brisk recognition to 
Goulson and Hester, Mrs. Brunton passed on into 
the parlor, and greeted Sylvia with boisterous 
heartiness. 
v It was now four years and more since the 
friends had met, and each secretly wondered how 
they had ever come to ber friends. Sylvia had a 
country, raw, spiritless look to )fs. Brttiton's 
eye ; Molly was loud and talkatrJe, andk^to- 
gether distasteful to Sylvia, trained in dailyconv 
panionship with Hester to appreciate soft, slow 
speech, and grave, thoughtful ways. 

However, they kept up the forms of their old 
friendship, though their hearts had drifted far 
apart. They sat hand in hand while each look- 
ed at the other with eyes inquisitive as to the 
changes which Urne had made. Molly was the 
first to speak. 

" Well, to be sure ! how thin and pale yo've 
grown, Sylvia! Matrimony hasn't agreed wi' 
you as well as it's done wi' me. Brunton is al- 
lays .saying (yo' know what a man he is for his 
joke), that if he'd ha' known how many yards o' 
silk I should ha' ta'en for a gown, he'd ha' 
though t twice afore he'd ha' married me. Why, 
I've gained a matter of thirty pound of flesh sin' 
I were married ! " 

" Yo' do look brave and hearty," said Sylvia, 
putting her sense of her companion's capacious 
eize and high color into the prettiest words she 
could. 

44 Eh ! Sylvia, but I know what it is," said 

Molly, shaking her head, (l It's just because of 

n that husband of thine as has gone and left thee ; 

thou's pining after him, and he's not worth it. 

Brunton said, when he heard of it — I mind he 

was sraoking at the time, and he took his pipe 

out of his mouth, and shook out the ashes as 

grave as anyjudge — 'The man,'says he, *aa 

can desert a wife like' Sylvia Robson as was, 

^ deserves hanging !' That's what he says ! Eh ! 

■fc Sylvia, but speaking o' hanging, I was so grieved 

or yo' when I heard of yo'r poor father l Such 



an end for a decent man to come to ! Many a 
one came and calfed on me o' purpose to hear 
all I could teil 'em about him." 

"Please don't speak onit," said Sylvia, trem- 
bling all over. 

" Well, poor creature, I won't. It is hard on 
thee, I grant. But, to give t' devil his due, it 
were good in Hepburn to marry thee, and so ' 
soon after there was a' that talk about thy father. 
Many a man would ha' drawn back, choose 
however far they'd gone. I'm noan so sure 
about Charley Kinraid. Eh, Sylvia ! only thtnk 
on his being alive, after all! I doubt if our 
Bessy would ha' wed Frank Dawson if she'd 
known as he wasn't drowned. But it's as well 
she did, for Dawson's a man o' property, and 
has getten twelve cows in his cow-house, besidea 
three right down good horses; and Kinraid 
were allays a fellow wi' two strings to his bow. 
I've allays said, and do maintain, that he went ' 
on pretty strong wi' you, Sylvie ; and I will say 
I think he cared more for you than for our Bes- 
sy, though it were only yesterday at e'en she 
were Standing out that he liked her better than 
you. Yo'll ha' heared on his grand marriage ?" 

"No," said Sylvia, with eager, painful cu- 
riosity. 

" No ! It was in all t* papers. I wonder as 
yo' didn't see it. Wait a minute ! I cut it out 
of t' Gentleman's Magazine, as Brunton bought 
o' purpose, and put it in my pocket-book when 
I were a coming here : I know I've got it some- 
where." 

She took out her smart crimson pocket-book, 
and rummaged in the pocket until she produced 
a little cruMbled bit of printed paper, from 
which she rem aloud : 

" Qn, January the third, at St. Mary Redcliffe, 
JfrNfcöl, Charles Kinraid, Esq., lieutenant Royal ., 
Navy, to Miss Clarinda Jackson, with a fortune 
of £10,000." 

" There !" said she, triumphantly, " it's some- 
thing, as Brunton says, to be cousin to that." 

"Would yo' let me see it?" said Sylvia, 
timidly. 

Mrs. Brunton graciously consented ; and Syl- 
via brought her newly- acquired reading-knöw- 
ledge, hitherto principally«exercised on the Old 
Testament, to bear on these words. 

There was nothing wonderful in them, nothing 
that she might not have expected, and yet the 
surprise turned her giddy for a moment or two. 
She never thought of seeing him again — never. 
But to think of his caring for another woman 
as mach as he had done for her, nay, perhaps 
more! 

The idea was irresistibly forced upon her that , 
Philip would not have acted so ; it would have 
taken long years before he could have been 
induced to put another on the throne she had 
once oecupied. For the first time in her life, 
she seemed to recognize the real nature of ' 
Philip's love. 

But she said nothing bat " Thank you" when 
she gave the scrap of paper back to Molly 
Brunton. And the latter continued giving her 
Information about Kinraid's marriage. 

" He were down in t' west, Plymouth or some- 
where, when he met with her. She's no father ; 
he'd been in t' sugar-baking business ; but, from 
what Kinraid wrote to old Turner., iha \uosJä 
who brouj$& \m m^ «X ^\iÄÄiN«4ta^^a^ VfcafcX 
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best of education — can play on t' instrumenta 
and dance t' shawl dance ; and Kinraid had all 
her money settled on her, though she said she'd 
rather give it all to him, which I must say, being 
his cousin, was very pretty on her. He's left 
her now, having to go off in t' Tigre, as is his 
ßhip, to t' Mediterranean seas ; and she's written 
to offer to come and eee old Turner, and make 
friends with his relations, and Brunton is going 
to give me a crimson satin as soon as we know 
for certain when she's Coming, for we're sure to 
be ftsked out to Cullercoats." 

" I wonder if she's very pretty ?" asked Syl- 
via, faintly, in the first pause in this torrent of 
talk. 

44 Oh, she's a perfect beauty, as I understand. 
There was a traveler as came to our shop as had 
been at York, and knew some'of her cousins 
there, that were in V grocery line — her mother 
was a York lady — and they said she was just a 
picture of a woman, and ever so many gentle- 
men had been wanting to marry her, but she 
just waited for Charley Kinraid, yo' sec." 

44 Well, I hope they'll be happy — I'm sure I 
do," said Sylvia. 

44 That's just luck. Some folks is happy in 
marriage and some isn't. It's just luck, and 
there's no forecasting it Men is such un- 
accountable animals, there's no prophesying 
npon 'em. Who'd ha' thought of yo'r husband, 
him as was so slow and sure — steady Philip, as 
we lasses uscd to call him>— making a moon- 
light flitting, and leaving yo' to be a widow 
bewitchcd 1" 

44 He didn't go at night," said Sylvia, taking 
the words 44 moonlight flitting" in their literal 
sensc. 

44 No ! Well, I only said 4 moonlight flitting' 
just because it come uppermost, and I knowed 
no better. Teil me all about it, Sylvia, for 1 
can't make it out from what Bessy says. Had 
he and yo' had words ? — but in course yo' had." 

At this moment Hester came into the room, 
and Sylvia joyfnlly availed herseif of the pre- 
text for breaking off the conversation that had 
reached this painful and awkward point. She 
detained Hester in the room for fear lest Mrs. 
Brunton should repeart her inquiry as to how it 
all happcned that Philip had gone away ; but 
the presence of a third person seemed as though 
it would be but little restraint upon the in- 
quisitive Molly, who repeatedly bore down upon 
the same questions tili she nearly drove Sylvia 
distracted, between her astonishment at the 
news of Kinraid's marriage, her wish to be 
alone and quiet, so as to realize the füll mean- 
ing of that piece of intelligence, her dcsire to 
retain Hester in the conversation, her efforts 
to prevent Molly's recurrence to the circum- 
etances of Philip's disappearance, and the long- 
ing — more vehement every minute — for her 
visitor to go away and leave her in peace. She 
became so disturbed with all these thoughts and 
feelings that she hardly knew what she was say- 
ing, and assented or dissented to Speeches with- 
out there being either any reason or truth in 
her words. 

Mrs. Brunton had arranged to remain with 
Sylvia while the horse rested, and had no com- 
punetion about the length of her visit. She 
expected to be asked to tea, as Sylvia found out 
atlasty and this she feit would be the worst of 



all, as Alice Rose was not one to tolerate the 
coarse, careless talk of such a woman as Mrs. 
Brunton without uplifting her voiee in many & 
testimony against it. Sylvia sat holding Hea- 
ter's gown tight in order to prevent her leaving 
the room, and trying to arrange her little plans 
sp that too much discordance should not arise 
to the surface. Just then the door opened, and 
little Bella came in from the kitchen in all the 
pretty, sturdy dignity of two years old, Alice 
following her with careful steps, and protecting, 
outstretched arms, a slow smile softening the 
sternness of her grave face"; for the child was 
the unconscious darling of the household, and 
all eyes softened into love as they looked on 
her. She made straight for her mother with 
something grasped in her little dimpled fist; 
but half way across the room she seemed to 
have become suddenly aware of the presence 
of a stranger, and she stopped short, fixing her 
serious eyes füll on Mrs. Brunton, as if to take 
in her appearance, nay, as if to penetrate down 
into her very real seif, and then, stretching out 
her disengaged hand, the baby spoke out the 
words that had been hovering about her mother's 
lips for an hour past. 

44 Do away ! " said Bella, decisively. 

44 What a perfect love," said Mrs. Brunton, 
half in real admiration, half in patronage. As 
she spoke, she got up and went toward the child 
as if to take her up. 

44 Do away I do away !" cried Bella, in shrill 
affright at this movement. 

44 Don't," said Sylvia; 44 she is shy; she 
doesn't know stränge»." 

But Mrs. Brunton hdÖ grasped the struggling, 
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she, setting Bella down in a hurry. 44 Yo' de- 
serve a good whipping, yo' do, and if yo' were 
mine yo' should have it." 

Sylvia had no need to stand up for the baby 
who had run to her arms, and was soothing her- 
seif with sobbing on her mother's breast, for 
Alice took up the defense. 

44 The child said, as piain as words could say, 
4 Go away/ and if thou wouldst follow thine 
own will instead of heeding her wish, thou must 
put up with the willfulness of the old Adam, of 
which it seems to me thee hast getten thy abare 
at thirty as well as little Bella at two." 

44 Thirty!" said Mrs. Brunton, now fairly af- 
fronted. 44 Thirty 1 why, Sylvia, yo* know Fm 
but two years older than yo'; speak to that 
woman, and teil her that I'm only four-and- 
twenty. Thirty, indeed !" 

44 Molly's but four-and-twenty," said Sylvia, in 
a paeificatory tone. » 

44 Whether she be twenty, or thirty, or forty, 
is alike to me," said Alice. 4< I meant no härm. 
I meant but for t' say as her angry words to 
the child bespoke her to be one of the foolish. 
I know not who she is, nor what her age may 
be." 

44 She's an old friend of mine," said Sylvia. 
44 She's Mrs. Brunton now, but when I knowed 
her she was Molly Corney." 

44 Ay I and yo' were Sylvia Robson, and as 
bonny and light-hearted a l&ss as %ny in all f 
Ridiiig, though now yo're a poor widow be» ji 
witched, left wi' a child as I mustn't speak a" 
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word about, and living with folk as talk about t' 
old Adam as if he wasn't dead and done with 
long ago. It's a change, Sylvia, as makes my 
heart afche for ye, to think on them old days, 
when yo' were so thought on yo' might have 
had any man, as Brunton often says ; it were a 
great mistake as yo 1 ever took up wi' yon man 
as has run away. But seven year'll soon be past 
from the time he went off, and yo' only be six- 
and-twenty then ; and there'll be a chance of a 
better husband for yo' after all, so keep up yo'r 
heart, Sylvia." 

Molly Brunton had put as much venom as 
ehe knew how into this speech, meaning it as a 
vengeful payment for the supposition of her 
being thirty, even more than for the reproof for 
her angry words about the child. She thought 
that Alice Rose must be either mother or aunt 
to Philip, frorn the serious cast of countenance 
that was remarkable in both; and she rather 
exmlted in the allusion to a happier second mar- 
riage for Sylvia, with which she had concluded 
her speech. It roused Alice, however, as effect- 
ually as if she had been really a blood relation 
to Philip, but for a different reason. She was 
not slow to detect the intentional offensiveness 
to herseif in what had been said ; she was in- 
dignant at Sylvia for suffering the words spoken 
to pass unanswered ; but, in truth, they were too 
much in keeping with Molly Brunton's charac- 
ter to make as much impression on Sylvia as 
they did on a stranger ; and, besides, she feit 
as if the less reply Molly received, the less like- 
ly would it be that she would go on in the sarae 
strain. So she coaxed and chattered to her 
child, and behaved like a little coward in trying 
to draw out of the conversation, while at the 
same time listening attentively. 

" As for Sylvia Robson as was Sylvia Hep- 
burn, she knows my mind," said Alice, in grim 
indignation. "She's humbling herseif now, I 
trust and pray, but she was fight-minded and 
füll of vanity when Philip married her, and it 
might ha' been a lift toward her salvation in one 
way ; but it pleased the Lord to work in a differ- 
ent way, and she must wear her sackcloth and 
ashes in patience, so TU say naught more about 
her. But for him as is absent, as thee hast 
spoken on so lightly and reproachfully, Fd have 
thee to know he were one of a different kind to 
any. thee ever knew, I reckon. If he were led 
away by a pretty face to slight one as was fit- 
ter for him, and who had loved him as the apple 
of her eye, it's him as is suffering for it, inas- 
xnuch as he is a wanderer from bis home, and an 
outcast from wife and child." 

To the surprise of all, Molly's words of re- 
ply were cut short even .when they were on her 
lipstby Sylvia. Pale, fire-eyed, and excited, 
with Philip's child on one arm, and the other 
Btretched oct, she said, 

" None can teil — none know. No one shall 
speak a judgment betwixt Philip and me. He 
acted cruel and wrong by me. But I have said 
my words ; to him hisser, and I'm noan going 
to make any plaint to others; only them as 
knows should judge. And it's not fitting, it's 
not " falmost sobbing), u to go on with talk like 
this arore me." 

. The twot—for Hester, who was aware that her 
presence had only been deaired by Sylvia as a 
check to an unpleasant tiU4rtiU conversation, 



had alipped back to her bosiness as soon as her 
mother came in — the two looked with surprise 
at Sylvia; her words, her whole manner be- 
longed to a phase of her character which sel- 
dom came uppermost, and which had not been 
perceived by either of 'them before. 

Alice Rose, though astonished, rather ap- 
proved of Sylvia's speech ; it showed that she • 
had more serious thought and feeling on the 
subject than the old woman had given her 
credit for; her general silence o*the subject of 
her husband had led Alice to think that she was 
too childish to have received any deep impres- 
sion from the event. Molly Brunton gave vent 
to her opinion on Sylvia's speech in the follow- 
ing words : 

" Hoighty-toighty ! That teils tales, lass. If 
yo' treated steady Philip to many such looks 
and Speeches as yo've given us now, it's easy to 
see why he took hisseF off. Why, Sylvia, I 
never saw it in yo* when yo' was a girl ; yo're 
grown into a regulär little vixen, there where 
yo' stand 1" 

Indeed she did look de.fiant, with the swift 
color flushing her cheeks to crimson on its re- 
turn, and the fire in her eyes not yet died away. 
But at Molly's jesting words she sank back 
into her usual look and manner, only saying 
quietly, 

" It's for noan to say whether I'm vixen or 
not, as doesn't know the past things as is buried 
in my heart. But I can not hold them as my y 
friends as go on talking on either my husband 
or me before my very face. What he was I 
know, and what I am I reckon he knows. And 
now I'll go hurry tea, for yo'll be needing it, 
Molly." 

The last clause of this speech was meant to 
make peace ; but Molly was in twcnty minds as 
to whether she should accept the olive-branch 
or not. Her temper, however, was of that ob- 
tuse kind which is not easily ruffled ; her mind, 
stagnant in itself, enjoyed excitementfrom with- 
out ; and her appetite was invariably good, so 
she staid ia spite of the inevitable lete-ä-täe 
with Alice. The latter, however, refused to be 
drawn into conversation again, replying to Mrs. 
Brunton's Speeches with a curt yes or no, when, 
indeed, she replicd at all. 

When all were gathered at tea, Sylvia was 
quite calm again ; rather paler than usual, and 
very attentive and subdued in her behavior to 
Alice; she would evidently fain have been 
silent, but as Molly was her own especial guest, 
that could not be, so all her endeavors went 
toward steering the conversation away from any 
awkward points. But each of the four, let 
alone little Bella, was thankful when the market- 
cart drew up at the shop door that was to take 
Mrs. Brunton back to her sister's house. 

When she was fairly off, Alice Rose opened 
her mouth in strong condemnation, winding up 
with, 

" And if aught in my words gave thee cause 
for offense, Sylvia, it was because my heart rose 
within me at the kind of talk thee and she had 
been having about Philip; and her evil and 
light-minded counsel to thee about waiting seven 
years, and then wedding another." 

Hard as these words may scem when repeated, 
there was something of a nearer approach to an 
apology in Mrs. Ba«&'& \a5HENÄ^ö^3stc6»»\«^ 
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ever seen in it before. She was süent for a 
few moments ; then ehe said, 

" I ha 1 often thought of telling yo' and Hes- 
ter, special-Iike when yo've been so kind to my 
little Bella, that Philip and me could never 
come together again, no, not if he came home 
this very night — " 

She would have gone on speaking, but Hester 
interrupted her with a low cry of diismay. 

Alice said, 

"Hush, the# Hester. It's no business o' 
thine. Sylvia Hepburn, thou'rt speaking like a 
silly child." 

" No, Fm speaking like a woman — like a 
woman who finds out she's been cheated by 
men as she trusted, and who has no help for it. 
Fm noan going to say any more about it. It's 
me as has been wronged, and as has to bear it ; 
only I thought Fd teil yo' both this much, that 
yo' might know somewhat why he went away, 
and how I said my last word about it" 

So indeed it seemed. To all questions and 
remonstrances from Alice, Sylvia turned a deaf 
ear. She averted her face from Hester's sad, 
wistful looks ; only when they were parting for 
the night, at the top of the little staircase, she 
turned, and putting her arms round Hester's 
neck, she laid her head on her neck, and whis- 
pered, 

"Poor Hester — poor, poor, Hester I if yo' 
and he had but been married together, what a 
deal o' sorrow would ha' been spared to us all !" 

Hester pushed her away as she finished these 
words, looked searchingly into her face, her 
eyes, and then followed Sylvia into her room, 
where Bella lay sleeping; shut the door, and 
almost knelt down at Sylvia's feet, clasping her, 
and hiding her face in the folds of the other's 
gown. 

" Sylvia, Sylvia," she murmured, " some one 
has told you — I thought no one knew — it's no 
sin — it's done away with now — indeed it is — it 
was long ago — before yo* were married ; but I 
4 oan not forget. It was a shame, perhaps, to 
have thought on it ever, when he never thought 
o' me ; but I never believed as any one could ha' 
found it out Fm just fit to sink into t' ground, 
what with my sorrow and my shame." 

Hester was stopped by her own rising sobs — 
immediately she was in Sylvia's arms. Sylvia 
was sitting on the ground holding her, and 
soothing her with caresses and broken words. 

" Fm allays saying t' wrong things," said she. 
" It seems as if I were all upset to-day ; and in- 
deed I am," she added, alluding to the news of 
Kinraid's marriage she had yet to think upon. 

" But it was not yo', Hester ; it were nothing 
yo* ever said, or did, or looked, for that matter. 
It were your mother as let it out." 

" Oh mother ! mother !" wailed out Hester ; 
" I never thought as any one but God would ha 1 
known that I had ever for a day thought on his 
being more to me than a brother." 

Sylvia made no reply, only went on stroking 
Hester's smooth brown hair, off which her cap 
had fallen. Sylvia was thinking how stränge 
life was, and how love seemed to go all at cross 
purposes, and was losing herseif in be wilder- 
ment at the mystery of the world; she was 
almost startled when Hester rose up, and, tak- 
ing Sylvia's hands in both of her«, and lookjng 
Bölemnly at her, said, 



" Sylvia, you know what has been my troubfo 
and my shame, and Fm sure yo 1 are sorry for 
me ; for I will humble myself to yo', and own 
that for many months before you were married, 
I feit my disappointment like a heavy bürden 
laid on me by day and by night ; but now I ask 
yo', if yo' have any pity for me for what I went 
through, or if yo' have any love for me be- 
cause of your dead mother's love for me, or 
because of any fellowship, or daily breadlinesa 
between us two, put the hard thoughts of Philip '' 
away from out yo'r heart ; he may ha' done yo' 
wrong, anyway yo' think that he has ; I never 
knew him aught but kind and good ; but if he 
comes back from wherever in the wide world he 
is gone to (and there's not a night bat I pray 
God to keep him, and send him safe back), yo' 
put away the memory of past injury, and for- 
give it all f and be, what yo' can be, Sylvia, if 
yo've a mind to, just the kind, good wife he 
ought to have." 

" I can not ; you know nothing about it, 
Hester." 

" Teil me, then," pleaded Hester. 

"Nol"said Sylvia, after a moment's hesita- 
tion ; " Fd do a deal for yo', I would, but I 
daren't forgive Philip, even if I could ; I took a 
great oath agoinst him. Ay, tyou may look 
shocked at me, but it's him as yo' ought for to 
be shocked at if yo' knew all. I said I'd never 
forgive him ; I shall keep to my word." 

" I think Fd better pray for his death, then," 
said Hester, hopelessly, and, almost bitterly, 
loosing her hold of Sylvia's hands. 

" If it weren't for baby there, I could think 
as it were my death as would be best. Them 
as one thinks the most on, forgets one soonest" 

It was Kinraid to whom she was alluding ; but 
Hester did not understand her ; and after Stand- 
ing for a moment in silence, she kissed her, and 
lcft her for the night. 



CHAPTER XL. 



AN ÜNEXPECTED MESSENGEB. 

After this agitation and these partial confi- 
dences, no more was said on the subject of 
Philip for many weeks. They avoided even the 
slightest allusion to him, and none of them 
knew how seldom or how often he might be 
present in the minds of the others. 

One day the little Bella was unusuaüy fractious 
with some slight childish Indisposition, and 
Sylvia was obliged to have recourse to a^never- 
failing piece of amusement, namely, to take the 
child into the shop, when the number of new, 
bright-colored articles was sure to beguile the 
little girl out of her fretfulness. She was Walk- 
ing along the high terrace of the counter, kept 
steady by her mother's hand, when l(r. Dawson'8 
market-cart once more stopped before the door. 
But it was not Mrs. Brunton who alighted now ; 
it was a very smartly-dressed, very pretty young . 
lady, who put one dainty foot before the other 
with care, as if descending from such a primi- 
tive vehicle were a new occurrence in her life. 
Then she looked up at the names above the 
shop door, and after ascertaining that this was 
indeed the place she desired to find, she came 
in blushing. ■■* 

, "Is Mrs. Hepbdbst ho*ef' she asked of 
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1 Hester, whose position in the shop brought her 

: forward to receive the custoraers, while Sylvia 
drew Bella out of sight behind some great balea 

' of red flannel. 

44 Can I see her ?" the sweet, south-country 

= Toice went on, still addressing Hester. Sylvia 
heard the inquiry, and came forward, with a 
little riifltic awkwardness, feeling both shy and 

- curious. 

"Will you please walk this way, ma'am?" 
: said ehe, leading her visitor back into her own 
: dominion of the parlor, and leaving Bella to 
.- Hester's willing care. 

44 You dan't know me !" eaid the pretty yonng 
_ lady joyously. "But I think you knew my 
v husband. I am Mrs. Kinraid !" 

A eob of surprise rose to Sylvia* s Ups. She 

: ehoked it down, however, and tried to conceal 

any emotion she might feel in placing a chair 

for her visitor, and trying to make her feel wel- 

■_ come, although, if the truth must be told, Sylvia 

was wondering all the time why her visitor 

- came, and how soon she would go. . 

" You knew Captain Kinraid, did you not ?" 
■aid the young lady, with innocent inquiry ; to 
which Sylvia's Ups formed the answer " Yes," 
but no clear sound issued therefrom. 

44 But I know your husband knew the captain ; 

- iß he at home yet ? Can I speak to him ? I do 
80 want to see him." 

Sylvia was utterly bewildered ; Mrs. Kinraid, 
this pretty, joyous, prosperous little bird of a 
woman, Philip, Charley's wife, what could they 
have in common? what could they know of 
each other ? AU she could say in answer to 
Mrs. Kinraid's eager questions, and still more 
eager looks, was, that her husband was from 
home — had been long from home : she did not 
know where he was, she did not know when he 
would come back. 

Mrs. Kinraid's face feU a Uttle, partly from 
her own real disappointment, partly out of sym- 
pathy with the hopeless, indifferent tone of Syl- 
via's repUes. 

44 Mrs. Dawson told me he had gone away 
rather suddenly a year4^o, but I thought he 
might be come home by now. I am expecting 
the captain early next month. Oh, how I should 
have liked to see*tfr. Hepburn, and to thank 
him for saving the captain's life !" 

44 What do you mean ♦" aaked Sylvia, stirred 
out of all as8umed indifference. u The captain ! 
is that " (not " Charley ;" she could not use that 
familiär name to the pretty young wife before 
her) <l your husband?" 

44 Yes; you knew him — did not you? — 
when he used to be staying with Mr. Corner, his 
uncle ?" 

44 Yes, I knew him ; but I don't widerstand. 
•Wffl you please to teU me aU about it, ma'am ?'' 
Said Sylvia, faintly. 

44 1 thought your husband would have told you 
all about it ; I hardly know where to begin. 
You know my husband is a sailor ?" 

Sylvia nodded assent, listening greedily, her 
heart beating thick aU the time. 

44 And he 's now a Commander in the Royal 
Navy, aU earned by his own braverv ! Oh, I 
am so proud of him !" 

So could Sylvia J^afa^tf ghe had been 
his wife; as it mJJKJJHEt how often she 
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had feit sure that he would be a great man some 
day. 

44 And he has been at the Siege of Acre." 

Sylvia looked perplexed at these stränge 
words, and Mrs. Kinraid caught the look. 

44 St. Jean d' Acre, you know — though it's fine 
saying ' you know,' when I did not know a bit 
about it myself tili the captain's ship was or- 
dered there, though I was the head girl at Miss 
Dobbin's in the geography class — Acre is a sea- 
port town not far from Jaffa, which is the mod- 
ern name for Joppa, where St. Paul went to 
long ago ; you've read of that, I'm sure, and 
Mount Carmel, where the prophet EUjah was 
once, all in Palestine, you know, only the Turks 
have got it now ?" 

44 But I don't understand yet," said Sylvia, 
plaintively ; 4t I dare say it's all very true about 
St. Paul, but, please, ma'am, wül you teU me 
about your husband and mine — have they met ' 
again?" 

" Yes, at Acre, I teU you," said Mrs. Kinraid, 
with pretty petulance. 44 The Turks held the 
town, and the French wanted to take it ; and 
we — that is, the British fleet — would not let 
them. So Sir Sidney Smith, a commodore 
and a great friend of the captain's, landed in 
Order to fight the French ; and the captain and 
many of the saUors landed with him ; and it 
was burning hot ; and the poor captain was 
wounded, and lay a dying of pain and thirst 
within the enemy's — that is, the French — fire, 
so that they were ready to shoot any oae of his 
own side who came near him. They thought he 
was dead himself, you see, as he was very near, 
and would have been, too, if your husband had 
not come out of shelter, and taken him up in 
his arms or on his back (I could not make out 
which), and carried him safe within the walls." 

44 It couldn't have been Philip," said Sylvia, 
•dubiously. 

44 But it was. - The captain says so, and he's 
not a man to be mistaken. I thought I had got 
his letter with me, and I would have read you a 
part of it, but I left it at Mrs. Dawson's in my 
desk ; and I can't send it to you," blushing as 
she remembered certain passages in which 4i the 
captain " wrote very much like a lover, 44 or 
eise I would. But you may be quite sure it 
was your husband that ventured into all that 
danger to save his old friend's life, or the cap- 
tain would not have said so." 

44 But they were not — they were not — not 
to call great friends." 

44 1 wish I had got the letter here ; I can't 
think how I could be so stupid ; I think I can 
almost remember the very words, though, Pve 
read them over so often. He says, 4 Just as I 
gave up aU hope, I saw One Philip Hepburn," a 
man whom I had known at Monkshaven, and 
whom I had some reason to remember' well ' (I 
am sure he says so — 4 remember well*) ; 4 he 
saw me too, and came at the risk of his Ufe to 
where I lay. I ftdly expected he would be shot 
down ; and I shut my eyes not to see the end 
of my last chance. The shot rained about him, 
and I think he was hit ; but he took ra up and 
carried me under Cover.' I am sur9 he says 
that, I have read it over so often ; and he goes 
on and savs how he hunted for Mr. Hepburn all 
through the ships, as soon as evec ha <s*a!A.\ 
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bat he could hear nothing of him, either alive 
or dead. Don't go so white, for pity's sake," 
said she, suddenly started by Sylvia's blanching 
color. u You see, because he could not find 
him alive is no reason for giving him up as dead ; 
because bis name was not to be found on any of 
v the ship's books, so the captain thinks he must 
have been known by a d'fferent name to his 
real one. Only he says he should like to have 
seen him to have thanked him ; and he says he 
would give a deal to know what has become of* 
him ; and as I was staying two days at Mrs. 
Dawson's, I told them I must eome over to 
Monkshaven, if only for five minutes, just to 
hear if your good husband was come home, and 
to shake his hands, that helped to ßave my own 
dear captain." 

44 1 don't think it could have been Philip," 
reiterated Sylvia. 

44 Why not?" asked her visitor; "you say 
you don't know where he is ; why might not he 
have been there, where the captain says he 
was!" 

44 But he wasn't a sailor, nor yet a soldier." 

44 Oh, but he was. I think somewhere the 

'■ captain calls him a marine ; that's neither one 

nor the other, but a little of both. He'll be 

Coming home some day soon, and then you'U 

see." 

Alice Rose came in at this minute, and Mrs. 
Einraid jumped to the conclueion that she was 
Sylvia's mother, and in her overflowing gratitude 
and fritndliness to all the family of him who 
had 44 saved the captain," she went forward, and 
shook the old woman's hand in that pleasant 
confiding way that wins all hearts. 

44 Here's your daughter, ma'am 1" said she to 
the half astonished, half plcased Alice. 4t I'm 
Mrs. Kinraid, the wife of the captain that used 
to be in these parts, and I'm come to bring her 
news of her husband, and she don't half believe 
me, though it's all to his credit, I'm sure." 

Alice lookcd so perplcxcd that Sylvia feit her- 
self bound to explain. 

44 She says he's either a soldier or a sailor, 
and a long way off at some place named in t' 
Bible." 

44 Philip Hepburn led away to be a soldier ?" 
said she, 44 who had once bedh a Quaker." 

44 Yes, and a very brave one too, and one that 
it would do my heart good to look upon," ex- 
claimed Mrs. Kinraid. "He's been saving my 
husband's life in the Holy Land, where Jerusa- 
lem is, you know." 

44 Nay," said Alice, a little scornfully ; 4< I can 
forgive Sylvia for not being over keen to credit 
thy news. Her man of peace becoming a man 
of war, and suffered to enter Jerusalem, which 
fe a heavenly and a typical city at this time, 
while me, as is one of the elect, is obliged to go 
on dwelling in Monkshaven, just like any other 
body.» 

44 Nay, but," said Mrs. Kinraid, gently, seeing 
ehe was touching on delicate ground, 4< I did not 
say he had gone to Jerusalem, but my husband 
saw him in those parts, and he was doing his 
duty like a brave, good man — ay, and more than 
his duty ; and, you may take my word for it, 
hell be at home some day soon, and all I beg is 
that you'll let the captain and me know, for I'm 
aure f if we can, we'Jl both come and pay out 
respects to him. And Vm very glad IVe aeen 



you," said she, rising to go, and putting out her 
hand to shake that of Sylvia ; " for, besides be- 
ing Hepburn's wife, I'm pretty sure I've heard 
the captain speak of you ; and if ever you come 
to Bristol, I hope you'ü come and see us on 
Clifton Downs." 

She went away, leaving Sylvia almost stunned 
by the new ideas presented to her. Philip a 
soldier! Philip in a battle, risking his life. 
Most Btrange of all, Charly and Philip once' 
more meeting together, not as rivals or as foea, 
but as savior and saved ! Add to all this the 
conviction, strengthened by every word that 
happy, loving wife had uttered, tha* Kinraid's 
old, passionate love for herseif had faded away 
and vanished utterly — its very existence appar- 
ently blotted out of his memory. She had tom 
up her love for him by the roots, but she feit as 
if she could never forget that it had been. 

Hester brought back Bella to her mother. 
She had not liked to interrupt the conversation 
with the stränge lady before ; and now she found 
her mother in an obvious State of excitement— 
Sylvia quieter than usuaX 

44 That was Kinraid's wife, Hester ! mm that 
was the specksioneer, as made such a noise about 
the place at the time of Darley's death. He is 
now a captain — a navy captain, according to 
what she says. And she would fain have us 
believe that Philip is abiding in all manner of 
Scripture places — places as has been long done 
away with, but the similitude whereof is in the 
heavens, where the elect shall one day see 
them. And she says Philip is there, and a sol- 
dier, and that he saved her husband's life, and 
is Coming home soon. I wonder what John and 
Jeremiah will say to his soldiering then ? It'll. 
noan be to their taste, I'm thinking." 

This was all very unintelligible to Hester, and 
she would dearly have liked to question Sylvia; 
but Sylvia sat a little apart, with Bella on her 
knee, her cheek resting on her child's golden 
curla, and her eyes fixed and almost trance-like, 
as if she were seeing things not present. 

So Hester had to be content with asking her 
mother as many elucidatory questions as she 
could, and, after all, did not gain a very clear 
idea of what really had been said by Mrs. Kin- 
raid, as her mother was more füll of the appar- 
ent injustice of Philip's being allowed the privi- 
lege of treading on holy ground — if, indeed, 
that holy ground existed on this side heaven, 
which she was inclined to dispute — than to con- 
fine herseif to the repetition of words or narra- 
tion of facts. 

Suddenly Sylvia roused herseif to a sense of 
Hester's deep interest and balked inquiries, and 
she went over the ground rapidly. 

"Yo'r mother says right — she ia his wife. 
And he's away fighting; and got too near t' 
French, as was shooting and firing all round 
him; and just then, according to her story, 
Philip saw him, and went straight into t' midst 
o' t' shots, and fetohed him out o' danger. That's 
what she says, and upholds." 

44 And why should it not be?" asked Hester, 
her cheek flushing. 

But Sylvia only shook her head and said, 

44 1 can not teil It may be so. But they had 
little cause to faftigtaflj^nd it seems all so 
stränge — PhUiSHipPand them meeting 
\ there aftet tft^i ^ 
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Hester laid the story of Philipp bravery to 
her heart — she fully believed in it. Sylvia 
pondcred it more deeply still ; the causes for 
her disbelief, or, at any rate, for her wonder, 
were unknown to Hester. Many a time she 
sank to sleep with the picture of the event nar- 
rated by Mrs. Kinraid as present to her mind as 
her imagination or experience eould make it — 
first one figure prominent, then another. Many 
a morning she wakened up, her heart beating 
wildly, why, she knew not, tili she shuddered at 
the remembrance of the scenes that had passed 
in her dreams — scenes that might be acted in 
reality that very day; for Philip might come 
back, and then ? 

And where was Philip all this time, these 
many weeks, these heavily passing months ? 



CHAPTER XU. 

THE BEDESMAN OF ST. 8EPULCHRE. 

Philip lay long ill on board the hospital ship. 
If his heart had been light, he might have raL- 
v lied sooner ; but he was so depressed he did not 
care to live. His shattered jaw-bone, his burnt 
and blackened face, his many injuries of body, 
were torture to both his physical frame, and his 
sick, weary heart. No more chance for him, if 
indeed there ever had been any, of returning gay 
and gallant, and thus regaining his wife's love. 
This had been his poor, foolish vision in the first 
hour of his enlistment, and the vain dream had 
recurred more than once in the feverish stage of 
excitement which the new scenes into which he 
had been hurried as a recruit had called forth. 
But that was all over now. He knew that it was 
the most unlikely thing in the world to have 
come to pass ; and yet those were bappy days 
when he could think of it as barely possible. 
Now all he could look forward to was (üsfigure- 
v ment, feebleness, and the bare pittance that 
keeps pensioners from absolute want. 

Those around him were kind enough to him 
in their fashion, and attended to his bodily re- 
quirements, but they had no notion of listening 
to any revelations of unhappiness, if Philip had 
been the man to make confidences of that kind. 
As it was, he lay very still in his berth, seldom 
asking for any thing, and always saying he was 
better when the ship-surgeon came round with 
his daily inquiries. But he did not care to ral- 
ly, and was rather sorry to find that his case was 
considered so interesting in a surgical point of 
view that he was likely to receive a good deal 
more than the average amount of attention. 
Perhaps it was owing to this that he recovered 
at all. The doctors said it was tbe heat that 
made him languid, for that his wounds and 
burns were all doing well at last ; and by-and-by 
they told him they had ordered him " home." 
His pulse sank under the surgeon's finger at the 
mention of the word, but he did not speak. He 
was too indifferent to life and the world to have 
a will, otherwise they might have kept their pet 
patient a little longer where he was. 

Slowly passing from ship tq ship, as occasion 

served — resting here and there in garrison hos- 

pitals, Philip at length reached Portsmouth, in 

N England, on the eveninjroLa September day in 

17-99. The transpottMJpßi which he was was 
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soldiers and 



sailors ; all who could manage it in any way strug- 
gled on deck to catch the first view of the white 
coasts of England. One man lifted his arm, 
took off his cap, and feebly waved it aloft, cry- 
ing, ," Old England forever !" in a faint, shrill 
voice, and then burst into tears and sobbed 
aloud. Others tried to pipe up " Rule, Britan- 
nia," while more sat, weak and motionless, look- 
ing toward the shores that once, not so long ago, 
they never thought to see again. Philip was 
one of these, his place a little apart from the . 
other men. He was muffled up in a great mili- 
tary cloak that had been given him by one of 
his officers ; he feit the September breeze chill 
after his sojourn in a warmer climate, and in 
his shattered State of health. 

As the ship came in sight of Portsmouth har- 
bor, the signal flags ran up the ropes ; the be- 
loved Union Jack floated triumphantly over all. 
Return Signals were made from the harbor ; on 
board all became bustle and preparation for 
landing, while on shore there was the evident 
movement of expectation, and men in uniform 
were seen pressing their way to the front, as if to 
them belonged the fight of reception. They 
were the men from the barrack-hospital, that 
had been signaled for, come down with ambu- 
lance-litters and other marks of forethought for 
the sick and wounded, who were returning to 
the country for which they had fought and suf- 
fered. 

With a dash and a great rocking swing the 
vessel came up Co her appointed place, and was 
safely moored. Philip sat still, almost as if he / 
had no part in the cries of welcome, the bus- 
tling care, the loud directions that cut the air ' 
around him, and pierced his nerves through and 
through. But one in authority gave the Order; 
and Philip, disciplined to obedience, rose to find 
his knapsack and leave the ship. Passive as he 
seemed to be, he had his Hkings for particular 
comrades ; there was one especially, a man as 
different from Philip as well could be, to whom the 
latter had always attached himself ; a merry fel- 
low from Somersetshire, who was almost always 
cheerful and bright, though Philip had overheard 
the doctors say he would never be the man he 
was before he had that shot through the side. 
This marine, would often ßit making his fellows 
laugh, and laughing himself at his own good- 
humored jokes, tili so terrible a fit of coughing 
came on that those around him fearedthat he 
would die in the paroxysm. After one of these 
fits he had gasped out some wprds, which led 
Philip to question him a little ; and it turned 
out that in the quiet little village of Potterne, 
far inland, nestled beneath the high Stretches of 
Salisbury Piain, he had a wife and a child — a lit- 
tle girl— just the same age even to a week as 
Philip's own little Bella. It was this that drew 
Philip toward the man, and this that made Phil- 
ip wait and go ashore along with the poor con- 
sumptive marine. 

The litters htfd moved off toward the hospi- 
tal ; the Sergeant in Charge had given his words 
of command to the remaining invalids, who 
tried to obey them to the best of their power, 
falling into something like military Order for 
their march ; but soon, very soon, the weakest 
broke step, and lagged behind, and feit aa if th& 
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for them. Philip and his companion were about 
midway, when suddenly a young woman with a 
child in her arme forced herself through the 
people, between the soldiers who kept pressing 
on either aide, and threw hereelf on the neck of 
Philip's friend. 

"Oh, Jem," she sobbed, "Pve walked all 
the road from Potterne. Pve never stopped 
but for food and rest for Kelly, and now Pve 
got you once again ; Pve got you once again t 
bless God for it !" 

She did not seem to see the deadly change 
that had come over her husband since she 
parted with him a ruddy young laborer ; she 
had got him once again, as she phrased it, and 
that was enough for her ; she kissed his face, his 
hands, his very coat ; nor would Äie be re- 
pulsed from Walking beside him and holding his 
hand, while her little girl ran along, scared by 
the voices and the stränge faces, and clinging to 
her mammy's gown. 

Jem coughed, poor fellow! he coughed his 
church-yard cough, and Philip bitterly envied 
him— envied his life — envied his approaching 
death ; for was he not wrapped round with that 
woman's tender love, and is not such love 
stronger than death ? Philip had feit as if his own 
heart was grown numb, and as though it had 
changed to a cold, heavy stone. But at the con- 
trast of this man's lot to his own, he feit that 
he had yet the power of suffering left to him. 

The road they had to go was füll of people, 
kept off in some measure by'the guard of sol- 
diers. All sorte of kindly Speeches, and many a 
curious question, were addressed to the poor 
invalids as they walked along. Philip's jaw, 
and the lower part of his face, were bandaged 
up ; his cap was slouched down ; he held his 
cloak about him, and shivered within its folds. 

They came to a standstill from some slight 
obstacle at the corner of a street. Down the 
causeway of this street a naval officer, with a 
lady on his arm, was Walking briskly, with a 
Step that told of health and a light heart. He 
staid his progress, though, when he saw the 
convoy of maimed and wounded men ; he said 
something, of which Philip only caught the 
words, "same uniform," "for his sake," to the 
young lady, whose cheek blanched a little, but 
whose eyes kindled. Then leaving her for an 
instant, he pressed forward; he was close to 
Philip — poor sad Philip, absorbed in his own 
thoughts — so absorbed that he noticed nothtog 
tili he heard a voiee at his ear having the Nbrth- 
umbrian burr, the Newcastle inflections that 
he knew of old, and that were to him like the 
sick memory of a deadly illness ; and then he 
turned his muffled face to the Speaker, though 
he knew well enough who it was, and avertea 
his eyes after one sight of the handsome, happy 
man — the man whose life he had saved once, 
and would save again, at the risk of his own, but 
whom, for all that, he prayed that he might 
never meet more on earth. 

" Here, my fine fellow, take this," forcing a 
. crown piece into Philip's hand. "I wish it 
were more ; Pd give you a pound if I had it 
• with me." 

Philip muttered something, and held out the 

coin to Captain Kinraid, of course in vain ; nor 

was tbere tlme to urge it baok upon the giver, 

for the obstacle to their progress was suddenly 



removed, the crowd pressed on the captain and 
his wife, the procession moved on, and Philip 
along with it, holding the piece in bis hand, and 
longing to throw it far away. Indeed, he was 
on the point of dropping it, hoping to do soun- 
pereeived, when he bethought him of giving it 
to Jeni's wife, the footsore woman, limping hap- 
pily along by her husband' s aide. They thanked 
him, and spoke in his praise more than he could 
well bear. It was no credit to him to give that 
away which burned )üb fingen as long as be 
kept it 

Philip knew that the injuries he had reeeived 
in the explosion on board the Thesen* would 
oblige him to leave the Service. He also be- 
lieved that they would entitle him to a penaon. 
But he had little interest in his future life; he 
was without hope, and in a depressed State of 
health. He remained for some little time sta- 
tionary, and then went through all the forma of 
dismissal on aecount of wounds reeeived in Serv- 
ice, and was turned out loose upon the worid, 
uncertain where to go, indifferent as to whai 
became of him. 

It was fine, warm October weather as he 
turned his back upon the coast, and set off on 
his walk northward. Green leaves were yet 
upon the trees ; the hedges were one flush of 
foliage, and the wild, rough-flavored fruite of 
different kinds ; the fields were tawny with the 
uncleared-off stubble, or emerald green with the j 
growth of the aftermath. The road-side cottage 
gardens were gay with hollyhocks, and Michael- 
mas daisies, and marigolds, and the bright panes 
of the Windows glittered through a veil of China 
roses. 

The war was a populär one, and, as a natural 
consequence, soldiers and sailors were heroes 
every where. Philip's long, drooping form, his 
arm hang in a sling, his face scarred and black- 
ened, his jaw bound up with a black silk hand- 
kerchief — these marks of active Service were 
reverenced by the rustic cottagers as though 
they had been crowns and seeptres. Manya 
hard-handed laborer left his seat by the chimney- 
corner and came to his door to have a look at 
one who had been fighting the French, and 
pushed forward to have a grasp of the stranger's 
hand as he gave back the empty cup into the^ 
good wife's keeping, for the kind, homely women 
were ever ready with milk or home-brewed to 
slake the feverish traveler's thirst when he 
stopped at their doors and asked for a drink of ' 
water. 

At the village public house he had a welcome 
of a more interested character, for the landlord 
knew füll well that his circle of customers would 
be large that night, if it was only known that he 
had within his doors a soldier or a sailor who ' 
had seen Service. The rustic politicians would 
gather round Philip, and smoke and drink, and 
then question and discuss tili they were drouthy 
again ; and in their sturdy obtuse minds they 
set down the extra glass and the supernumerary 
pipe to the score of patriotism. 

Altogether, human nature turned its siinny 
side out to Philip just now, and not beföre he 
needed the warmth of brotherly kindness to 
cheer his shivering ßouL Däy after day he 
drifted northward, making but the slow progress 
of a feeble man, anJ^^elHhis shoct daily walk 
i\ked\nm^m!a^\2n»XYÄ\w^dfor rest— for 
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the morning to come when he needed not to 
feel that in the course of an hour or two he 
mußt be up and away. 

He was toiling on with this longing at his 
heart when he saw that he was drawing near a 
stately city, with a great old cathedra! in the 
centre kecping solemn guard. This place might 
be yet two or three miles distant ; he was on a 
rising ground looking down upon it. A labor- 
ing man passing by observed his pallid looks 
and his languid attitude, and told him, for his 
comfort, that if he turned down a lane to the 
left a few steps farther on, he would find him- 
N seif at the Hospital of St.Sepulchre, where bread 
and beer were given to all comers, and where 
he might sit him down and rest a while on the 
old stone benches within the shadow of the 
gateway. Obeying these directions, Philip came 
upon a building which dated from the time of 
Henry the Fifth. Some knight, who had fought 
in the French wars of that time, and had sur- 
▼ived his battles and come home to his old halls, 
had been stirred up by his conscience, or by 
what was equivalent in those days, his confessor, 
to build and endow a hospital for twelve decayed 
soldiers, and a chapel wherein they were to at- 
tend the daily masses he ordained to be said tili 
the end of all time (which eternity lasted rather 
more than a Century ; pretty well for an eternity 
bespoken by a man) for his soul and the souls 
of those whora he had slain. There was a large 
division of the quadrangular building set apart 
for the priest who was to say these masses, and to 
watch over the well-being of the bedesmen. In 
process of years the origin and primary purpose 
of the hospital had been forgotten by all except- 
ing the local antiquaries, and the place itself 
■ came to be regarded as a very pleasant, quaint 
set of alms-houses ; and the warden's office (he 
who should have said or sung his daily masses 
was now called the warden, and read daily 
prayers and preached a sermon on Sundays) an 
agreeable sinecure. 

Another legacy of old Sir Simon Bray was 
that of a-small croft of land, the rent or profits 
of which were to go toward giving to all who 
asked for it a manchet of bread and a cup of 
good beer. This beer was, so Sir Simon or- 
dained, to be made after a certain receipt which 
he left, in which ground ivy took the place of 
hops. But the receipt, as well as the masses, 
was modernized according to the progress of 
time. 

Philip stood under a great broad stone arch- 
way; the back door into the warden's house 
was on the right ßide ; a kind of buttery-hatch 
was placed by the porter's door on the opposite 
aide. After some consideration, Philip knocked 
at the closed shutter, and the Signal seemed to 
be well understood. He heard a movement 
within; the hatch was drawn aside, and his 
bread and beer were handed to him by a pleas- 
ant-looking old man, who proved himself not at 
all disinclined for conversation. 

" You may sit down on yonder bench," said 
he. " Nay, man, sit P the sun, for its a chilly 
place this, and then you can look through the 
grate, and watch tb#t>ld fellows toddüng about 
in the quad." 

Philip sat down where the warm October sun 
tlanted upon him, and looked through the iron 
railing at the peaceful aigfc. 



A great Square of veWet lawn, intersected dia- 
gonally with broad, flag-paved walks, the same 
kind of walk going all round the quadrangle; 
low two-storied brick houses, tinted gray and 
yellow by age, and in many places almost cover- 
.ed with vines, Virginian creepers, and monthly 
roses ; before each house a little plot of garden 
ground, bright with flowers, and evidently tend- 
ed with the utmost care ; on the farther side the 
massive chapel; here and there an old oninfinn 
man sunning himself, or leisurely doing a bit of 
gardening, or talking to one of his comrades — 
the place looked as if care, and want, and even 
8orrow were locked out and excluded by the 
ponderous gate through which Philip was gazing. 

"It's a nice enough place, bean't it?" said the 
porter, interpreting Philip's looks pretty accu- 
rately; u leastways for them as likes it. Pve 
got a bit weary of it myself ; it's so far from the 
world, as a man may say ; not a decent public 
within a mile and a half, where one can hear a 
bit of news of an evening." 

" I think I could make myself very content ' 
here," rephed Philip ; " that's to say, if one were 
easy in one's mind." 

"Ay, ay, my man, that's it every where. 
Why, I don't think that I could enjoy myself— 
not even at the White Hart, where they give 
you as good a glass of ale for twopence as any 
where in the four kingdoms — I couldn't, to say, 
fiavor my ale even there, if my old woman lay a 
dying, which is a sign as it's the heart, and not 
the ale, as makes the drink." 

Just then the warden's back door opened, and 
out came the warden himself dressed in füll 
clerical costume. 

He was going into the neighboring city, but 
he stopped to speak to Philip, the wounded sol- 
dier ; and all the more readüy, because his old 
faded uniform told the warden's experienoed eye 
that he had belonged to the Marines. 

"I hope you enjoy the victual provided for 
you by the founder of St Sepulchre," said he, 
kindly. " You look but poorly, my good fellow, 
and as if a slice of good cold meat would help 
your bread down." 

"Thank you, sir!" said Philip; "I'm not 
hungry, only weary, and glad of a draught of 
beer." > 

" You've been in the Marines, I see. Where 
have you been serving?" 

"I was at the siege of Acre last May, sir." • 

"At Acre! Were you, indeed! Then per« 
haps you know my boy Harry ? He was in the 
— th." 

"It was my regiment," said Philip, warming 
up a little. Looking back upon his soldier's 
life, it seemed to him to have many charms, be- 
cause it was so füll of small daily interests. 

"Then, did you know my son, Lieutenant 
Pennington ?" 

"It was he that gave me this cloak, sir, when 
they were sending me back to England. I had 
been his servant for a short time before I was 
wounded by the explosion onboard the Theseui, 
and he said I should feel the cold of the voyage. . 
He is very kind ; and I've heard say he promises 
to be a first-rate officer." 

" You shall have a slice of roast beef, whether 
you want it or not," said the warden, ringing 
the bell at his own back door. "I reaosg&i* 
the cloak. non ; löte yra&%uaso$\ \*re wä\a 
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has made it shabby; though," he continued, 
taking up a corncr where there was an immense 
tear, "not too well botched up. And so you 
were on board the TTieseus at the time of the 
explosion ? Bring some cold meat here for the 
good man — or stay! come in with me, and then 
you can teil Mrs. Pennington and the young la- 
dies all you know about Harry, and the siege, 
and the explosion.'* 

So Riilip was ushered into the warden's house, 
and made to eat roast beef almost against his 
will ; and he was questioned and cross-question- 
ed by three eagcr ladies, all at the same time, 
as it seemed to him. He had given all possible 
details on the subjects about which they were 
curious, and was beginning to consider how he 
could best make his retreat, when the younger 
Miss Pennington went up to her father, who had 
all this time stood, with his hat on, holding his 
coat-tails over his arms, with his back to the 
fire. He bent his ear down a very little to hear 
some whispered Suggestion of his daughter's, 
nodded his head, and then went on questioning 
Philip, with kindly inquisitiveness and patron- 
age, as the rieh do question the poor. 

"And where are you going to now?" 

Philip did not answer directly. He wondered 
in his own mind where he was going. At length 
he said, 

" Northward, I believe. But perhaps I shall 
never reach there." 

" Have not you friends ? Aren't you going to 
them?" 

.There was again a pause ; a cloud came over 
Philip's countenanec. He said, 

"No,I am not going to my friends. I do not 
know that Fve got any left." 

They interpreted his looks and this speech to 
mean that he had either lost his friends by death, 
or offended them by enlisting. 

The warden went on : 

" I ask, because we have got a cottage vacant 
in the mead. Old Dobson, who was with Gene- 
ral Wolfe at the taking of Quebec, died a fort- 
night ago. With such injuries as yours, I fear 
you will never be able to work again. But we 
require Btrict testimonials as to character," he 
added, with as penetrating a look as he could 
summon up at Philip. 

Philip looked unmoved, either by the offer of 
the cottage, or the allusion to the possibility of 
his character not being satisfactory. He was 
grateful enough in reality, but too heavy at 
heari to care very much what became of him. 

The warden and his family, who were aecus- 
tomed to consider a settlement at St Sepulchre's 
as the sum of all good to a worn-out soldier, were 
a little annoyed at Philip's cool way of reeeiv- 
ing the proposition. The warden went on to 
name the contingent advantages. 

" Besides the cottage, you would have a load 
of wood for firing on All Saint«', or Christmas, 
and on Candlemas days — a blue gown and suit 
of clothes to match every Michaelmas, and a 
Shilling a day to keep yourself in all other 
things. Your dinner you would have with the 
other men in hall." 

"The warden himself goes into hall every 
day, and sees that every thing is comfortable, 
and says grace," added the warden's lady. 

"I know I seem stupid," said Philip, almost 
bumbly, "not to be more grateful, for it'a for 



beyond what I ever expected or thought for 
again, and it'g a great temptation, for Fm jagt 
worn out with fatigue. Several times I have 
thought I must lie down under a hedge, and just 
die for very weariness. But once I had a irife 
and a child up in the north — " he stopped. 

"And are they dead?" asked one of the 
young ladies, in a soft, sympathizing tone. Her 
eyes met Philip's, füll of dumb woe. He tried 
to speak ; he wanted to explain more fully, yet 
not to reveal the truth. 

"Well," said the warden, thinking he per- 
ceived the real State of things, " what I propose 
is this. Tou shall go into old Dobson's house 
at once, as a kind of probationary bedesman. 
I will write to Harry, and get your character' 
from him. Stephen Freeman I think you said 
your name was ? Before I can reeeive his re* 
ply, you will have been able to teil how you 
would like the kind of life; and, at any rate, 
you will have the rest you seem to require in 
the mean time. You see, I take Harry's havisg 
given you that cloak as a kind of character," 
added he, smiling kindly. "Of course youll 
have to conform to rules, just like all the rest— 
chapel at eight, dinner at twelve, lights out at 
nine ; but Fll teil you ttife remainder of our regu- 
lations as we walk across the quad to your new 
quarters." 

And thus Philip, almost in spite of himself 
became installed in a bedeäman's house at St ' 
Sepulchre. 

♦ 

CHAPTER XLIL 

A FABLE AT FAULT. 

Philip took possession of the two roome 
which had belonged to the dead Sergeant Dob- 
son. They were furnished sufficiently for 
every comfort by the trustees of the hospitaL 
Some little fragments of Ornament, some amall 
articles picked up in distant countries, a few 
tattered books, remained in the rooms as lega- 
cies from their former oecupant 

At first the repose of the life and the place 
was inexpressibly grateful to Philip. He had 
always shrunk from encountering strangers, and 
displaying his blackened and soarred counte- 
nance to them, even where such disfigurement 
was most regarded as a mark of honor. In St 
Sepulchre's he met none but the same set day 
after day, and when he had once told the tale 
of how it happened and submitted to their gase, 
it was over forever, if he so minded. The 
slight employment his garden gave him— there 
was a kitchen garden behind each house, as well 
as the flower-plot in front — and the daily ar- 
rangement of his parlor and Chamber, were, at 
the beginning of his time of oecupation, aa 
much bodily labor as he could manage. There 
was something stately and utterly removed 
from all Philip's previous existence in the formt 
observed at every day's dinner, when the twelve 
bedesmen met in the large quaint hall, and the ' 
warden came in in his College cap and gown to 
say the long Latin grace which wound up with 
something very like a prajfr for the soul of Sir 
Simon Bray. It took some time to get a reply 
to ahip letters in those times, when no one could 
exactly say where the fleet najght be found. 

And before Dr. PeÄungtcto Jjad röceived the 
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; charaeter of Stephen Freeman, which 
jladly seilt in ans wer to his father's in- 
Philip had become restless and uneasy 
idst of all this peace and comfqrt. 
j alone N over his fire in the long winter 
the scenes of his past life rose before 
5 childhood ; his aunt Robson's care of 
i first going to Foster's shop in Monks- 
Haytersbank Farm, and the spelling 
a the bright, warm kitchen there ; Kin- 
»pearance; the miserable night of the 

party ; the farewell he had witnessed 
:shaven sands ; the press-gang, and all 
; consequences of that act of conceal- 
oor Daniel Robson's trial and execu- 
dlip's marriage ; his child's birth ; and 
came to that last day of Monkshaven ; 
ent over and over again the torturing 
he looks of contempt and anger, the 

loathing indignation, tili he almost 
biinself, out of his extreme sympathy 
via, to believe that he was indeed the 
ic had considered him to be. 
got his own excuses for having acted 
1 donc, though these excuses had at one 
ned to him to wear the garb of reasons. 
ig thought ana bitter memory came 
ider. What was Sylvia doing now ? 
as she ? What was his child like ? — 
as well as hers. And then he remem- 
s poor footsore wife, and the little girl 
ed in her arms, that was just the age 
, he wished he had noticed that child 
at a clear vision of it might rise up 
wanted to picture Bella. ' 
ght he had gone round this mill-wheel 

ideas tili he was weary to the very 
>f his bones. To shake off the mo- 
impression, he rose to look for a book 
e old tattered volumes, hoping that he 
ld something that would sufficiently 
of him to change the current of his 

There was an odd volume of Pere- 
kle; a book of sermons; half, an Ar- 
of 1774, and the Seven Champions of 
om. Philip took up this last, which 
ever seen before. In it he read how 
Earl of Warwick, went to fight the 
u his own country, and was away for 
ig years ; and when he came back his 
Phillis, the conntess in her Castle, did 
• the poor travel-worn hermit, who 
ly to seek his dole of bread at her 
ng with many beggars and much poor. 
!t, when he lay a dying in his cave in 
he sent for her by a secret sign known 
em twain. And she came with great 
she knew it was her lord who had sent 
and they had many sweet and holy 
jether before he gave up the ghost, bis 
g on her bosom. 

d story, known to most people frorn 
ldhood, was all new and fresh to 
Be did not quite believe in the truth 
ause the fictitious nature of the his- 
some of the other Champions of Chris- 
as too patent. But he could not help 
that this Be might be true, and that 
'hillis might have been as real flesh and 
g, long ago, as 1*3 and Sylvia had even 
le old room, the quiet moonlit quadran- 
hich the cross-blfred casement looked, 



the quaint aspect of every thing that he had 
seen for weeks and weeks-— all this predisposed 
Philip to dwell upon the story he had just been 
reading as a faithful legend of two lovers whose 
bones were long since dust. He thought that 
if he could thus see Sylvia, himself unknown, 
unseen — could live at her gates, so to speak, 
and gaze upon her and his child — some day 
too, when he lay a dying, might send for her, 
and in soft words of mutuaj forgiveness breathe 
bis life away in her arms. Or perhaps — and so 
he lost himself, and from thinking passed on to 
dreaming. All night long Guy and Phillis, Syl- 
via and his child, passed in and out of his 
visions ; it was impossible to make the frag- 
ments of his dreams cohere ; but the impres- 
sion made upon him by them was not the less 
strong for this. He feit as if he were called to 
Monkshaven, wanted at Monkshaven, and to ' 
Monkshaven he resolved to go, although, when 
his reason overtook his feeling, he knew per- 
fectly how unwise it was to leave a home of 
peace and tranquillity, and surrounding frien'dli- 
ness, to go to a place where nothing but want 
and wretchedness awaited him unless he made 
himself known, and if he did, a deeper want, a 
more wocful wretchedness, would in all proba- . 
bility be his porüon. 

In the small oblong of looking-glass hung 
against the wall, Philip caught the reflection of 
his own face, and laughed scornfully at the 
sight. The thin hair lay upon his temples in 
the flakes that betoken long ill health; his eyes 
were the same as ever, and they had always 
been considered the best feature in his face ; 
but they were sunk in their orbits, and looked 
hollow and gloomy. As for the lower part of 
his face, blackened, contracted, drawn away 
from his teeth, the outline entirely changed by 
the breakage of his jaw-bone, he was indeed a 
fool if he thought himself fit to go forth to win 
back that love which Sylvia had foresworn. Ab 
a hermit and a beggar he must return to Monks- 
haven, and fall perforce into the same poaition 
which Guy of Warwick had only assumed. Bnt 
still he should see his Phillis, and might feast his 
sad, hopeless eyes from time to time with the 
sight of his child. His small pension of six- 
pence a day would keep him from absolute want 
of necessaries. 

So that very day he went to the warden, and 
told him he thought of giving up his share in 
the bequest of Sir Simon Bray. Such a relin» 
quishment had never occurred before in all the 
warden's experience, and he was very much in- 
clined to be offended. 

" I must say that for a man not to be satisfied 
as a bedesman of St. Sepulchre's argues a very 
wrong State of mind, and a very ungrateful 
beart." 

il I am sure, sir, it is not from any ingratitude, 
for I can hardly feel thankful enough to you and 
to Sir Simon, and to madam, and she young 
ladies, and all my comrades in the hospital, iöd 
I never expect to be either so comfortable or so 
peaceful again ; bat — " 

u But ? What can you have to say against 
the place, then ? Not but what there are always " 
plenty of applicants for every vaoancy, only I 
thought I was doing a kindness to a taan out of 
Harry's regiment. And you'll not see Hast* 
either^ he's ^»\^Y^* W*ssc&^ 
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" I'm very sorry. I should like to have seen 
tfae lieutenant again. But I can not rest any 
longer so far away from — people I once knew." 

44 Ten to one they're dead, or removed, or 
•ometbing or other by this time, and it will 
lerve you right if they arc. Mind ! no one can 
be chosen twice to be a bedesman of St. Sepul- 
chre's." 

The warden turned away ; and Philip, uneasy 
at staying, disheartened at leaving, went to make 
his few preparations for setting out once more 
on his journey northward. He had to give no- 
tice of his change of residence to the local dis- 
tributor of pensions ; and one or two farewells 
had to be taken, with more than usual sadness 
at the necessity ; for Philip, under his name of 
» Stephen Freeman, had attached some of the 
older bedesmen a good deal to him from his 
nnselfishness, his willingness to read to them, 
and to render them many little Services, and, 
perhaps, as much as any thing, by his habitual 
silence, which made him a eonvenient recipient 
of all their garrulousness. So, before the time 
for his departure came, he had the opportunity 
of one more interview with the warden, of a 
more friendly character than that in which he 
gave up his bedesmanship. And so far it was 
well; and Philip turned his back upon St. 
Sepulchre's with his sore heart partly healed 
by his four months' residence there. 

He was etronger, too, in body, more capable 
of the day-after-day walks that were required 
of him. He had saved some money from his 
allowance as bedesman and from his pension, 
and might occasionally have taken an outside 
place on a coach, had it not been that he shrank 
from the first look of every stranger upon his 
disfigured face. Yet the gentle, wistful eyes, 
and the white and faultless teeth, always did 
away with the first Impression as soon as people 
becäme a little acquainted with his appcarance. 

It was February when Philip left St. Sepul- 
ohre's. It was the first week in April when he 
began to recognize the familiär objects between 
York and Monkshaven. And now he began to 
hang back, and to question the wisdom oi what 
he had done, just as the warden prophesied 
that he would. The last night of his two hun- 
dred mile walk he slept at the little inn at 
which he had been enlisted nearly two years be- 
fore. It was by no intention of his that he 
rested at that identical place. Night was draw- 
ing on, and in making, as he thought, a short 
cut, he had missed his way, and was fain to 
seek shelter where he might find it. But it 
brought him very straight face to face with his 
life at that time and ever since. His mad, wild 
hopes — half the result of intoxication, as he now 
knew — all dead and gone; the career then 
freahly opening shut up against him now ; his 
youthful strength and heaith changed into prema- 
ture infirmity, and the home and the love that 
should have opened wide fts doors to console 
him for all — why, in two years Death might 
have been busy, and taken away from him his 
last feeble chance of the faint happiness of 
Boeing his beloved without being seen or 
known of her. All that night and all the next 
day the fear of Sylvia's possible death over- 
clouded Ms heart It was stränge that he had 
hardly ever thought of this before; so stränge, 
that now, when the terror came, it took poaaea- 



sion of him, and he could almost have i 
that she must be lying dead in Monkshaven 
church-yard. Or was it little Bella, that bloom- 
ing, lovely babe, whom he was never to see 
again ? There was the tolling of mournful bells 
in the distant air to his disturbed fancy, and 
the cry of the happy birds, the plaintive bleat- 
ing of the new-dropped lambs, were all omeng 
of evil import to him. 

As well as he could, he found his way back 
to Monkshaven, over the wild heighte and moore 
he had crossed on that bleak day of misery; 
why he should have chosen that path he coiüd 
not teil : it was as if he were led, and had no 
free will of his own. 

The soft, clear evening was drawing on, and 
his heart beat thick, and then stopped, only to 
Start again with fresh violence. There he was, 
at the top of the long, steep lane, that was in 
some parte a litcral staircase leading down from 
the hill-top into 'the High Street, through the 
very entry up which he had passed when he 
shrank away from his former and his then pree- 
ent life. There he stood, looking down once 
more at the nunierous irregulär roofs, the many 
Stacks of chimneys below him, seeking out that 
which had once been nis own dwelüng— who 
dwelt there now ? 

The ycllowcr glcams grew narrower, the even- 
ing shadows broader, and Philip crept down the 
lane a weary, woeful man. At every gap in 
the close-packcd buildings he heard the merry 
music of a band, the cheerful sound of excited 
voiees. Still he descended slowly, scarcely won- 
dering what it could be, for it was not asso- 
ciated in his mind with the one pervading 
thought of Sylvia. 

When he came to the angle of junetion be- 
tween the lane and the High Street, he seemed 
plunged all at once into the very centre of the 
bustlc, and he drew himself up into a corner 
of deep shadow, from whence he could look 
out upon the «treet. 

A circus was making its grand entrance into' 
Monkshaven, with all the pomp of color and of 
noise that it could muster. Trumpeters in parti- 
colored clothes rode firat, blaring out triumphant 
discord. Next came a gold and scarlet chariot 
drawn by six piebald horses, and the windingi 
of this team through the tortuous narrow streit 
were pretty enough to look upon. In the chariot 
sat kings and queens, heroes and heroines, or 
what were^meant for such ; all the little boys 
and girls running alongside of the chariot en- 
vied them ; but they the.mselves were very muck 
tired, and shivering with cold in their heroie 
pomp of classic clothing. All this Philip might 
have seen— did see, in fact, but heeded not one 
jot. Almost opposite to him, not ten yardfl 
apart, Standing on the raised step at the weU- y 
known shop door, was Sylvia, holding a child— ' 
a merry dancing child — up in her arms to see 
the show. She too, Sylvia, was laughing for 
pleasure and for syinpathy with pleasure. She 
held the little Bella aloft that the child might 
see the gaudy procession the better and the 
longer, looking at it herseif with red lips apart 
and white teeth glancinfjpihrough ; then she 
turned to speak to some one behind her — Cool- 
son, as Philip saw ttye moment afterward ; his 
answer made her laugh once again. Philip saw 
i\t «U-, tat boivx^ caiSteaa looka, her pretty mar 
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lly form, her evident ease of mind and pros- 
aus outward circumstances. The years that 
had spent in gloomy sorrow, among Wild 
les on land or by sea, his life in frequent 
il of a bloody end, had gone by with her like 
riy days — all the more sunny because he was 
there. So bitterly thought the poor dis- 
;d marine as, weary and despairing, he stood 
he cold shadow and looked upon the home 
. should have been his haven, the wife that 
lld have welcomed him, the child that should 
e been his comfort. He had banished him- 
from his home; his wife had foresworn 
; his child was blossoming into intelligence 
itting of any father. Wife, and child, and 
le, were all doing well without him ; what 
Iness had tempted him thither? An hour 
, like a fanciful fool, he had thought she 
ht be dead — dead with sad penitence for her 
jl words at her heart — with mournful won- 
at the unaccounted-for absence of her child's 
er preying on her spirits, and in some mea- 
s causing the death he had apprehended. 
, to look at her there where she stood, it did 
seem as if she had had an hour's painful 
lght in all her blooming life. 
y ! go into the warm hearth, mother and 
i, now the gay cavalcade has gone out of 
t, and the chill of night has succeeded to 
sun's setting. Husband and father, steal 
into the cold, dark street, and seek *some 
r, cheap lodging, where you may rest your 
py bones, and cheat your more weary heart 
forgetfulness in sleep. The pretty story of 
Countess Phillis, who mourned for her hus- 
i's absence so long is a fable of old times ; 
ather say.Earl Guy never wedded his wife, 
wing that« one she loved better than him 
alive all the time she had believed him to 
lead. 



CHAPTER XLIH. 

THE UNKNOWN. 

. few days before that on which Philip ar- 
d at Monkshaven, Kester had come to pay 
ia a visit. As the earliest friend she had, 

also as one who knew the real secrets of 
life, Sylvia always gave him the warm wel- 
e, the cordial words, and the sweet looks in 
üh the old man delighted. He had a sort of 
3acy of his own which kept him from going 
2e her too often, even when he was station- 
at Monkshaven ; but he looked forward to 
times when he allowed himself this pleasure 

child at school looks forward to its holidays. 

time of his Service at Haytersbank had, on 

whole, been the happiest in all his long 
lotonous years of daily labor. Sylvia's fa- 

had always treated him with the rough 
Iness of fellowship; Sylvia's mother had 
3r stinted him in his meat, or grudged him 
3hare of the best that was going ; and once, 
n he was ill for a few days in the loft above 
cow-house, she had made him possets, and 
jed him with the same tenderness which he 
embered his mother showing to him when 
was a little child, but which he had never 
erienced since then. He had known Sylvia 
lelf as bud and sweet promise of blossom ; 

just as she was opening into the full-Wown 



rose, and, if she had been happy and prosper- 
ous, might have passed out of the narrow circle 
of Kester's interests, one sorrow after another 
came down upon her pretty innocent head, and 
Kester's period of Service to Daniel Robson, her 
father, was tragically cut Short. All this made 
Sylvia the great centre of the faithful herds- 
man's affection ; and Bella, who reminded him 
of what Sylvia was when first Kester knew her, 
only occupied the second place in his heart, al- 
though to the child he was much more demon- 
strative of his regard than to the mother. 

He had dressed himself in his Sunday best, 
and, although it was only Thursday, had fore- 
stalled his Saturday's sbaving ; he had provided 
himself with a paper of humbugs for the child 
— "humbugs" being the North-country term 
for certain lumps of toffy M well flavored with 
peppermint — and now he sat in the accustomed 
chair, as near to the door as might be, in Syl- 
via's presence, coaxing the little one, who was 
not quite sure of his identity, to come to him, 
by opening the paper parcel, and letting ite 
sweet contents be seen. 

" She's like thee — and yet she favors her fa- 
ther," said he ; and the moment he. had utter- 
ed the incautious words, he looked up to see 
how Sylvia had taken the unpremeditated, un- 
usual reference to her husband. His stealthy 
glance did not meet her eye ; but, though he 
thought she had colored a little, she did not 
seem offended as he had feared. It was true 
that Bella had her father's grave, thoughtful, 
dark eyes, instead of her mother's gray ones, 
out of which the childlike expression of won- 
der would never entirely pass away. And as 
Bella slowly and half distrustfully made her 
way toward the temptation offered her, she look- 
ed at Kester with just her father's look. 

Sylvia said nothing in direct reply; Kester 
almost thought she could not have. heard him 
But by-and-by she said, 

"Yo'll have heard how Kinraid — who's a 
captain now, and a grand officer — has. gone ' 
and got married." 

"Nay!" said Kester, in genuine surprise. 
" He never has, for aure !" 

" Ay, but he has," said Sylvia ; " and Tm 
sure I don't see why he shouldn't." 

" Well, well," said Kester, not looking up at 
her, for he caught the inflections in the tonea 
of her voice, u he were a fine stirring chap, 
yon; and he were allays for doing summut, 
and when he found he couldn't have one thing 
as he'd set his mind on, I reckon he thought he 
must put up wi' another." 

" It would be no ' putting up, 1 " said Sylvia. 
" She was staying at Bessy Dawson's, and she 
came here to see me — she's as pretty a young 
lady as yo'd see on a summerWay ; and a real 
lady too, with a fortune. She didn't speak two 
words without bringing in her husband's nama 
— the ' captain,' as she called him." 

" And she came to see thee ?" said Kester, 
cocking his eye at Sylvia with the old shrewd 
look. " That were summut queer, werenH 
it?" 

Sylvia reddened a good deaL 

" He's too fause to have spoken to her or 
me in t' old way — as he used for t' speak to 
me. I were naught to her tat ¥Vtt&^'%^S&* 

u And 'whaX \J ^\Ot^\Ä\vaA ^ \ä ^a -^ ^^ 
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lip ? n asked Kester, in intcnse surprise, and 
so absorbed in curiosity tbat he let the hum- 
bugs all fall out of the paper upon the floor, and 
the little Bella sat down, plump, in the midst 
of treasures as great as those fabled to exist on 
Tom Tiddler's ground. 

Sylvia was again silent ; but Eesier, know- 
ing her well, was sure that ehe was strnggling 
to speak, and bided his time without repeating 
his question. 

" She said — and I think her tale were true, 
though I can not get to t' rights on it think on it as 
I will — as Philip saved her husband's life some- 
where nearabouts to Jerusalem. She would have 
it that t' captain — for I think 1*11 niver call him 
Einraid again — was in a great battle, and were 
near upon being shot by the French, when Phi- 
lip— our Philip— came up, and went right into 
t' fire o' t' guns, and saved her husband's life. 
And she spoke as if both she and t' captain 
were more beholden to Philip than words could 
teil. And she came to see me, to try and get 
news on him." 

" It's a queer kind o' story," said Kester, 
meditatively. u A should ha' though t as Philip 
were more likely to ha* gi'cn him a shove into 
t' thick on it, than to help him out o' t' scrape." 

" Nay," said Sylvia, suddenly looking straight 
at Kester, " yo're out there. Philip had a deal 
o' good in him. And I dnnnot think as he 
would have gone and married another woman 
so soon, if he'd been i' Kinraid's place." 

"An' yo've niver heerd on Philip ein 1 he 
left ?" asked Kester, alter a while. 

" Niver ; naught but what she told me. And 
she said that t' captain made inquiry for him right 
and left, as soon after that happened as might 
be, and could hear niver a word about him. 
No one had seen him, or knowed his name." 

" Yo' never heard of his going for to be a sol- 
dier ?" persevered Kester. 

" Niver. I've told yo' once. It were unlike 
Philip to think o' such a thing." 

u But thou must ha' been thinking on him at 
times in a' these years. Bad as he had behaved 
hissel', he were t' father of thy little one. What 
didst ta' think he had been agait on when he 
left here ?" 

"I $dn't know. I were noan so keen a 
thinking on him at first. I tried to put him out 
o' my though ta a'together, for it made me like 
mad to think how he had stood between me 
and — that other. But I'd begun to wonder and 
to wonder about him, and to think I should like 
to hear as he were doing well I reckon I 
thought he were i' London, where he'd been 
that time afore, yo' know, and had allays spoke 
as if he'd enjoyed hissel' tolerable ; and then 
Molly Brunton told me on t' other one's mar- 
riage ; and, somehow, it gave me a shake in my 
heart, and I began for to wish I hadn't said aU 
thcm words i' my passion ; and then that fine 
young lady came wi' her story — and Pve 
thought a deal on it since — and my mind 
fräs come out clear. Philip'« dead, and it were 
his spirit as came to t' other's help in his time 
o' need. Pve heard father say as spirits can 
not reat i' their graves for trying to undo t' 
wrongs they've done i' their bodies." 

" Them's my conclusions," said Kester, sol- 
«mnly. " A was fain for to hear what were 



yo'r judgments firet; but them is the concta- 
sions I comed to as soon as I heered t' tale." 

" Let alone that one thing," said Sylvia, "be 
were a kind, good man." 

" It were a big deal on a ( one thing/ though," 
said Kester. " It just spoiled yo'r life, my poor 
lass, and might ha' gone near to spoiling Chir- 
ley Kinraid's." % 

" Men takes a deal more nor women to spoQ 
their lives" said Sylvia, bitterly. 

" Not a* mak' o' men. I reckon, lass, Philip'g 
life were pretty well on for bein' spoiled at after 
he left here, and it were, mebbe, a good thing 
he got rid on it so soon." 

" I wish I'd just had a few kin,d words wi' 
him, I do," said Sylvia, almost on the point of 
crying. 

44 Come, lass, if s as ill moaning after what's 
past as it would be for me t' fill my eyes wi' 
weeping after t' humbugs as this little wench o' 
thine has grubbed up whilst we ha' been talking. 
Why, there's not one on 'em left !" 

" She's a sad spoiled little puss !" said Sylvia, 
holding out her arms to the child, who ran into 
them, and began patting her mother's cheeks, 
and pulling at the soft brown curls tucked away 
beneath the matronly cap. u Mammy spoilsher, 
and Heater spoils her — " 

"Granny Rose tioesn't spoil me,""said the 
child, with quick, intelligent discriminatioD, in- 
terrupting her mother's list. 

" No ; but John Foster does above a bit 
He'll come in from t' bank, Kester, and ask for 
her a'most every day. And he'll brtag her 
things in his pocket; and she's so fause, the 
allays goes straight to peep in, and then ho 
shifts t' apple or t' toy into another. Eh! Mt 
she's a little fause one " — half devourfcg the 
child with her kisses. "And he come9 and 
takes her a walk oftentimes, and he goes as 
slow as if he were quite an old man, to keep 
pace wi' Bella's steps. I often run up stairs 
and watch 'cm out o' t' window; he doesn't 
care to have me with 'em, he's so fain t' have t' 
child all to hissel'." 

" She's a bonny one for sure," said Kester, 
41 but not so pretty as thou was, Sylvia. A've 
never tell'd thee what a came for, tho', and its 
about time for me to be going. A'm off to t' 
Cheviots to-morrow morn to fetch home some 
sheep as Jonas Blundell has purchased. It'll 
be a job o' better nor two months, a reckon." 

" It'll be a nice time o' year," said Sylvia, a 
little surprised at Kester's evident discourage- 
ment at the prospect of the journey or absence ; , 
he had often been away from Monkshaven for a 
longer time without seeming to care so much 
about it. 

" Well, yo' see, if s a bit hard upon me for to 
leave my sister — she as is t' widow-woman, 
where a put up when a'm at home. Things is 
main and dear ; four-pound loaves is at sixteen- 
pence ; and there's a deal o' talk on a famine in 
t' land ; and whaten a paid for my victual and 
t' bed i* t' lean-to helped t' oud woman a bit ; 
and she's sadly down i' t' mouth, for she can not 
hear on a lodger for t' take my place, for all 
she's moved o'er to t' other eide o' t' brid^cfor 
t' be nearer new buildings, and t' grwid new 
walk they're making round t' cliflfe, thinking 
she'd be likelier to pick up a laborer as would be 
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glad on a bed near his work. A'd ha' liked to 
ha' set her agait wi' a 'sponsible lodger afore a'd 
ha* left, for she's just so soft-hearted, any scamp 
may* put upon her if he nobbut gets hold on her 
blind side." 

" Can I help her ?" said Sylvia, in her eager 
way. " I should be so glad ; and I've a deal of 
money by me — " 

"Nay, my lass," said Kester, "thou munnot 
go off so fast ; it were just what I were feared 
on i' telling thee. Fve left her a bit o' money, 
and I'll make shift to send her more ; it's just a 
kind word, to keep up her heart when I'm gone, 
as I want. If thou'd step in and see her fra' 
time to time, and cheer her up a bit wi' talking 
to her on me, Fd take it very kind, and Fd go 
off wi' a lighter heart." 

" Then Fm sure Fll do it for yo', Kester. I 
niver justly feel like mysel' when yo're away, for 
I'm lonesome enough at times. She and I will 
talk all the better about yo' for both on us 
grieving after yo'." 

So Kester took his leave, his mind se,t at ease 
by Sylvia's promise to go and see his sister 
pretty often during his absence in the North. 

But Sylvia's habits were changed since she, as 
a girl at Haytersbank, liked to spend half her 
time in the open air, running out perpetuäUy 
without any thing on to scatter crumbs to the 
poultry, or, to take a piece of breacl to the old 
cart-horse, to go up to the garden for a handful 
of herbs, or to clamber to the highest point 
around to blow the hörn which summoned her 
father and Kester hom$ to dinner. Living in a 
town where it was necessary to put on hat and 
cloak before going out into the street, and then 
to walk in a steady and decorous fashion, she 
had only cared to esaape down to the freedom 
of the 8«w3hore until Philip went away; and 
after that tfehe she had learned so to fear Observa- 
tion as a deserted wife, that nothing but Bella* s 
health would have been a sufficient motive to 
take her out of doors. And, as she had told 
Kester, the necessity of giving the little girl a 
daily walk was very much lightened by the great 
love and affection which Jeremiah Foster now 
bore to the child. Ever since the day when the 
baby had come to his knee, allured by the temp- 
tation of his watch, he had apparently considered 
her as in some sort belonging to him ; and now 
he had almost come to think that he had a right 
to claim her as his companion in his walk back 
from the bank to his early dinner, where a high 
chair was always placed ready for the chance 
of her coming to share his meal. On these oc- 
casions he generally brought her back to the 
shop door when he returned to his afternoon's 
work at the bank. Sometimes, however, he 
would leave word that she was to be sent for 
from his house in the New Town, as his business 
at the bank for that day was ended. Then Sylvia 
was compelled to put on her things and fetch 
back her darling ; and, excepting for this errand, 
she seldom went out at all on week-days. 

About a fortnight after Kester's farewell call 
this need for her visit to Jeremiah Foster's 
arose, and it seemed to Sylvia that there could 
not be a better opportunity ©f fulfilling her 
promise and going to see the widow Dobson, 
whose cottage was on the other side of the river, 
low down on the cliff side, just at the bend and 
rush of the füll stream into the open sea. She 



set off pretty early in Order to go there first. 
She found the widow with her house-place tidied 
up after the midday meal, and busy knitting at 
the open door — not looking at her rapid-clicking 
needles, but gazing at the rush and recessionof 
the waves before her, yet not seeing them either 
— rather seeing days long past 

She started into active civility as soon as she 
recognized Sylvia, who was to her as a great 
lady, never having known Sylvia Robson in her 
wild childish days. Widow Dobson was always 
a little scandalized at her brother Christopher's ' 
familiarity with Mrs. Hepburn. 

She dusted a chair which needed no dusting, 
and placed it for Sylvia, sitting down herseif on 
a three-legged stool to mark her sense of the 
difference in their conditions, for there was 
another chair or two in the humble dwelling ; 
and then the two feil into talk — first about Kes- 
ter, whom his sister would persist in calling 
Christopher, as if his dignity as her eider brother 
was compromised by any familiär abbreviation ; 
and by-and-by she opened her heart a little 
more. 

" A could wish as a'd learned write-of-hand," 
said she, " for a've that for to teil Christopher 
as might set his mind at ease. But yo' see, if a 
wrote feim a letter he couldn't read it ; so a just 
comfort mysel' wi' thinking nobody need leam 
writing unless they has got friends as can read. 
But a reckon fa'jjfcjfrfteen glad to hear. as a've ' 
getten a lodgeÄ' ;öej»*she nodded her head in 
the direction or the door opening out of the 
house-place into the lean-to," which Sylvia had 
observed on drawing near the cottage, and the 
recollection of the mention of which by Kester 
had enabled her to identify Widow Dobson's 
dwelling. " He's a-bed yonder," the latter 
continued, dropping her voiee. " He's a queer- 
looking tyke, but a don't think as he's a bad 
one." 

" When did he come ?" said Sylvia, remem- 
bering Kester's aecount of his sister's character, 
and feeling as though it behooved her, as Kes- 
ter's confidante on this head, to give cautious 
and prudent advice. 

" Eh 1 a matter of a s'ennight ago. A'm noan 
good at minding time; he's paid me his rent 
twice, but then he were keen to pay aforehand. 
He'd comed in one night, and sat him down afore 
he could speak, he were so done up ; he'd been 
on tramp this many a da^, a reckon. ' Can yo' 
give me a bed ?' says he, panting like, after a 
bit ' A chap as a met near here says as yo've 
a lodging for t' let.' * Ay,' says a, ' a ha' that ; 
but yo' mun pay me a Shilling a week for V 
Then my mind misgive me, for a thought he 
hadn't a Shilling i' t' world, and yet if he hadn't 
a should just ha' gi'en him t' bed a' t' same ; a'm 
not one as can turn a dog out if he comes t' me 
wearied o' his life. So he outs wi' a Shilling, and 
lays it down on t' table, 'böut a word. * A'll not 
trouble yo' long,' says he. * A'm one as is best 
out o' t' world,' he says. Then a thought as a'd 
been a bit hard upon him. And says a, ' A'm 
a widow-woman, and one as has getten but few 
friends;' for yo' see a were low about onr 
Christopher's going away north ; * so a'm forced 
like to speak hard to folk ; but a've made mysel' 
some stir-about for my supper; and if thou'd 
like t' share and share about wi' me, its but out- 
ting * avi^ mot* mittat \& % V «s&Ata&% "NäÄas&aa^ 
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ll be on 't, just t' same as if 't were meal.' So he 
ups wi' his hani afore his e'en, and says not a 
word. At last he says, * Missus,' says he, * can 
God's blessing be shared by a sinner — one on t' 
devil's cbildren ? ' says he. * For the Scripturc 
ßays he's t' feyther o' lies.* So a were puzzled- 
like ; and at length a says, ' Thou mun ask t' 
parson that ; a'm but a poor faint-hearted widow- 
woman; but a've allays had God's blessing 
eomehow, now a bethink mc, an* a'll share it wi' 
thee as far as my will goes.' So he raxes his 
hand across t' table, and mutters summat as he 
grips mine. A thought it were Scripture as he 
said, but a'd needed a' my strength just then for 
t' lift t' pot off t' fire : it were t' first vittle a'd 
tasted sin' morn, for t' famine comes down like 
Btones on t' head o' us poor folk ; and all a said 
were just * Coom along, chap, an* fa' to ; and 
God's blessing be on him as eats most' And 
• Bin 1 that day him and me has been as thick as 
thieves, only he's niver telled me naught of who 
he is or where he comes fra.' But a think he's 
one o' them poor Colliers as has getten burnt i' 
t' coal-pits ; for, t' be sure, his face is a' black 
wi* fire-marks, an* o' latc days he's ta'en t' his 
bed, an' just lies there sighing — for one can 
hear him piain as daylight thro' t' bit partition 
wa.'" 

As a proof of this, a sigh — almost a groan — 
startled the two womcn at Ulis very momcnt. 

" Poor fellow l" said Sylvia, in a soft whisper. 
M There's more sore hearts in V world than one 
reckons for !" But, after a while, she bethought 
her again of Kester's account of her sister's 
^"softness," and she thought that it behooved 
her to give some good'adviee. So she added, in 
a sterner, harder tone, " Still yo' say yo' know 
naught about him ; and tramps is tramps a' t' 
world over ; and yo're a widow, and it behooves 
yo' to be careful. I think I'd just send him off 
as soon as he's a bit restcd. Yo' say he's plen- 
ty o' money ?" 

"Nay, a never said that A know naught 
about it. He pays me aforehand, and he pays 
me down for whatever a've getten for him ; but 
that's but little ; he's noan up t' his vittle, though 
a've made him some broth as good as a could 
make 'em." 

" I wouldn't send him away tili he was well 
again, if I were yo' ; but I think yo'd be better 
rid on him," said Sylvia. " It would be differ- 
ent if yo'r brother were in Monkshaven." As 
she spoke she rose to go. 

Widow Dobson held her hand in hers for a 
minute, then the humble woman said, 
^ " Y«|Ul noan be vexed wi' me, missus, if a can 
- not find i' my heart t' turn him out tili he wants 
to go himsel' ? For a wouldn't like to vex yo', 
ibr Christopher's sake ; but a know what it is for 
4' feel for friendless folk, and, choose what may 
oome on it, I can not send him away." 

"No," said Sylvia. " Why should I be vex- 
1 ? It's no business o' mine. Only I should 

nd him away if I was yo'. He migjht go lodge 
where there was men-folk, who know t' ways o' 
tramps, and are up to them." 

Into the sunshine went Sylvia. In the cold 

ghadow the miserable tramp lay sighing. She 

N did not know that she had been so near to him 

toward whom her heart was softening day by 

day. 



CHARTER XMV. 

F1BST WOSD8. 

It was the spring of 1800. Old people yet 
can teil of the hard famine of that year. The 
harvest of the autumn before had failed; the 
war and the corn-laws had brought the price of 
com up to a famine rate ; and rauch of what 
came into the market was unsound, and conse- 
quently unfit for food, yet hungry creatures 
bought it eagerly, and tried to cheat disease by 
mixing the damp, sweet, clammy flour with rice 
or potato meal. Rieh families denied themselves 
pastry, and all unnecessary and luxurious uses 
of wheat in any shape ; the duty on hair-powder 
was inercased; and all these palliatives were 
but as drops in the ocean of the great want of 
the people. ' 

Philip, in spitc of himsclf, recovered and grew 
stronger ; and as he grew stronger, hunger took' 
the place of loathing dislike to food. But his 
money was all spent ; and what was his poor 
penaion of sixpence a day in that terrible year 
of famine ? Many a summer's night he walked 
for hours and hours round the house which once 
was his, which might be his now, with all its 
homely, blcssed comforts, could he but go and 
assert his right to it. But to go with authority, 
and in his poor, maimed guise assert that right, 
he had need be other than Philip Hepburn. So 
he stood in the old sheltcr of the steep, crooked 
lane opening on to the hill out of the market- 
place, and watched the soft fading of the sum- 
mer's eve into night ; 4he closing of the once 
familiär shop; the exit of good, comfortable 
William Coulson, going to his own home, his 
own wifc, his comfortable, plentiful supper. 
Then Philip— there were no policc in those days, 
and scarcely an old watchman in that primitive 
little town — would go round oifthe shady sides 
of streets, and, quickly glancing about him, cross 
the bridge, looking onthe quiet, rippling stream, 
the gray shimmer foretelling the Coming dawn 
over the sca, the black masts and rigging of the 
still vesscls against the sky ; he could see with 
his wistful, cager eyes the shape of the Windows 
— the window of the very room in which his 
wife and child slept, unheeding of him, the hun- 
gry, broken-hearted outeast. He would go back 
to his lodging, and softly lift the latch of the 
door; still more softly, but never without an 
unspoken, grateful prayer, pass by the poor 
slecping woman who had given him a shelter and 
her share of God's blessing — she who, like him, 
knew not the feeling of satisfied hunger ; and 
then he laid him down on the narrow pallet in 
the lean-to, and again gave Sylvia happy lessons 
in the kitchen at Haytersbank, and the dead 
were alive ; and Charley Kinraid, the specksion- 
eer, had never come to trouble the hopeful, gen- 
tle peace. 

For Widow Dobson had" never taken Sylvia's 
advice. The tramp known to her by the name y 
of Freeman — that in which he reeeived his 
pension — lodged with her still, and paid his 
meagre Shilling in advance weekly. A Shilling 
was meagre in those hard days of scarcity. A 
hungry man might easily eat the produce of a 
Shilling in a day. 

Widow Dobson pleaded this to Sylvia as an 
excuse for keeping her lodger on ; to a more 
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oalculating head it might have seemed a reason 
*J for sending him away. 

r , " Yo' se, missus," said she, apologetically, to 
^ Sylvia, one evening, as the latter called upon 
^ the poor widow before going to fetch little 

* Bella (it was now too hot for the child to croas 
~ ' the bridge in the füll heat of the summer sun, 
f. and Jeremiah would take her up to her supper 
" * instead) — " yo' see, missus, there' s not a many 
^ as would take him in for a Shilling when it goes 
;*j so little way ; or if they did, they'd take it out 
f~ On him some other way, and he's not getten 
lc much eise, a reckon. He ca's me granny, but 

£ a'm vast mista'en if he's ten year younger nor 
r: me ; but he's getten a fine appetite of his own, 

- choose how young he may be ; and a can see 
as he could eat a deal more nor he's getten 
money to buy, and it's few as can mak' victual 

* go farther nor me. Eh ! missus, but yo' may 

- trust me, a'U send him off when times is better, 
v but just now it would be sending him to his 

i: death ; for a ha' plenty and to spare, thanks be 

- to God and yo'r bonny face." 

So Sylvia had to be content with the know- 
ledge that the money she gladly gave to Kester's 
sister went partly to feed the lodger who was 
neither laborer nor neighbor, but only just a 
tramp, who, she feared, was preying on the 
good old woman. Still, the cruel famine cut 
sharp enough to penetrate all hearts ; and Sylvia, 
an hour after the conversation recorded above, 
was much touched, on her return from Jeremiah 
Foster's with the little merry, chattering Bella, 
at secing the feeble steps of one whom she 
knew by description must be Widow Dobson's 
lodger, turn up from the newly-cut road which 
' was to lcad to the terrace-walk round the North 
Cliffs — a road which led to no dwelling but 
Widow Dobson's. Tramp and vagrant he might 
be in the eyes of the law ; but, whatever his 
oharacter, Sylvia could see him before her in 
the soft dusk, creeping along over the bridge, 
often stopping to rest and hold by some Support, 
and then going on again toward the town, to 
which she and happy little Bella were wending. 

A thought came over her: she had always 
fancied tliat this unknown man was some fierce 
vagabond, and had dreaded lest in the lonely 
v bit of road between Widow Dobson's cottage 
and the peopled highway he sbould fall upon 
her and rob her if he learned that she had 
money with her; and several times she had 
gone away without leaving the little gift she 
had intended, because she imagincd that she 
had sccn the door of the small Chamber in the 
44 lean-to" open softly while she was there, as if 
the occupant (whom Widow Dobson spoke of 
as never leaving the house before dusk, except- 
ing once a week) were listening for the chink of 
the coin in her little leathern puree. Now that 
she saw him Walking before her with heavy, 
languid steps, this fear gave place to pity ; she 
remembered her mother's gentle superstition 
which had prevented her from ever sending the 
hungry empty away, for fear lest she herseif 
should come to need bread. 

44 Lassie," said she to little Bella, who held 
a cake which Jeremiah's housekeeper had given 
her tight in her hand, 4C yon poor man there is 
x hungry; will Bella give him her cake, and 
mother will make her another to-morrow twice 
aabig?" 



For this consideration, and with the feeling of 
satisfaction which a good supper not an hour ago 
gives even to the hungry stomach of a child of 
three years old, Bella, after some thought, gra- 
ciously assented to the sacrifice. 

Sylvia stopped, the cake in her hand, and 
turned her back to the town and to the slow 
wayfarer in front. Under the cover of her 
shawl she slipped a half crown xLeep into the 
crumb of the cake, and then restoring it to 
little Bella, she gave her her directions. 

44 Mammy will carry Bella ; and when Bella 
goes past the poor man, she shall give him the 
cake over mammy's Shoulder. Poor man is so 
hungry ; and Bella and mammy have plenty to 
eat, and to spare." 

The child's heart was touched by the idea of 
hunger, and her little arm was outstretched ready 
for the moment her mother's hurried steps took • 
her brushing past the startled, trembling Philip. 

44 Poor man, eat this ; Bella not hungry." y 

They were the first words he had ever heard 
his child utter. The echoes of them rang in his 
ears as he stood endeavoring to hide his dis- 
figured face by looking over the parapet of the 
bridge down upon the stream running away 
toward the ocean, into which his hot tears 
slowly feil, unheeded by the weeper. Then he 
changed the intention with which he had set 
out upon his nightly walk, and turned back to 
his lodging. 

Of course the case was different with Sylvia ; 
she would have forgotten the whole affair very 
speedily if it had not been for little Bella's 
frequent recurrence to the story of the hungry 
man, which had touched her small sympathies 
with the sense of an intelligible misfortune. 
She liked to act the dropping of the bun into 
the poor man's hand as she went past him, and 
would take up any article near her in Order to 
illustrate the gesture she had used. One day 
she got hold of Hester's watch fo* this purpose, 
as being of the same round shape as the cake ; 
and though Hester, for whose benefit the child 
was repeating the story in her broken language 
for the third or fourth time, tried to catch the 
watch as it was intended that she should (she 
being the representative of the tl hungry man" 
for the time being), it went to the ground with 
a smash that frightened the little girl, and she 
began to cry at the mischief she had done. 

t4 Don't cry, Bella," said Hester. 4t Never 
play with vatches again. I didn't see thee at 
mine, or I'Oa' stopped thee in time. But I'U 
take it to old Darley's on the quay-side, and 
maybe he'll ■ soon set it to rights agalffT Only 
Bella must never play with watches again." 

44 Niver no more !" promised the little sobbing 
child. And that evening Hester took her watch 
down to old Darley's. 

This William Darley was the brother of the 
gardener at the Rectory ; the uncle to the sailor 
who had been shot by the press-gang years be- 
fore, and to his bedridden sister. He was a clever 
mechanician, and his skill as a repairer of watches 
and Chronometers was great among the sailora, 
with whom he did a very irregulär sort of traffic, 
condueted often without much use of money, 
but rather on the principle of barter,' they 
bringing him foreign coins and odd curiosities 
picked np on their traxfe\& va. «jäöacas^ Ss» >sä 
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watches. If he had ever had capital to extend 
his business, he might have been a rieh man ; 
but it 18 to be doubted if he would have been 
as happy as he was now in his queer little 
habitation of two rooms, the front one being 
both shop and Workshop, the other serving the 
double purpose of bedroom and museum 

The skill of this odd-tempered, shabby old 
man was sometimes sought by the jeweler who 
kept the more ostentatious shop in the High 
Street ; but before Darley would undertake any 
*" tickle " piece of delicate workmanship for the 
other, he sneered at his ignorance, and taunted 
and abused him well Tet he had soft places 
in his heart, and Hester Rose had found her way 
to one by her patient, enduring kindness to his 
bedridden niece. He never snarled at her as he 
did at too many ; and on the few occaaions when 
she had asked him to do any thing for her, he 
had seemed as if she were conferring the favor 
on him, not he on her, and only made the small- 
est possible Charge. 

She found him now sitting where he could 
catch the most light for his work, spectacles on 
nose, and microscope in hand. 

He took her watch, and examined it carefully 
without a word in reply to her. Then he be- 
gan to open it and take it to pieces, in order to 
ascertain the nature of the mischief. 

Suddenly he heard her catch her breath with 
a checked sound of surprise. He looked at her 
from above his spectacles; she was holding a 
watch in her hand which she had just taken up 
off the counter. 

" What's amiss wP thee now ?" said Darley. 
" Hast ta never seen a watch o' that mak' afore ? 
or is it them letters on t' back, as is so won- 
deiful?" 

Yes, it was those letters — that interlaced, old- 
v fashioned cipher. That Z. H. that she knew of 
old stood for Zachary Hepburn, Philipps father. 
She knew hpw Philip valued this watch. She 
remembered havingseen it in his hands the very 
day before his disappearance, when he was 
looking at the time in his annoyance at Sylvia's 
detention in her walk with baby. Hester had 
no doubt that he had taken this watch as a mat- 
ter of course away with him. She feit sure that 
he would not part with this relic of his dead 
father on any slight neecssity. Where, then, 
was Philip ? by what chance of life or death 
had this, his valued property, found its way 
once more to Monkshaven ? 

|* Where did yo' get this ?" sh* asked, in as 
quiet a manner as she could assume, sick with 
eagerness as she was. 

To no one eise would Darley have answered 
such a question. He made a mystery of most 
of his dealings ; not that he had any thing to 
conceal, but simply because he delighted in con- 
cealment. He took it out of her hands, looked 
at the number marked inside, and the maker's 
name— "Natteau Gent, York"— and then re- 
plied, 

" A man brought it me yesterday, at night- 
fall, for t' seil it It's a matter o' forty years 
old. Natteau Gent has been dead and in his 
grave pretty nigh as long as that. But he did 
Eis work well when he were alive, and so I gave 
him as brought it for t' seil about as much as it 
were worth, i' good coin. A tried him first i' t' 
bartering Hne, but he wouldn't bite; like 



enough he wanted food— many a one does 
nowadays." 

u Who was he?" gasped Hester. 

" Bless t' woman ! how should I know f 

" What was he like?— how old?— teil me." 

" My lass, a've summat eise to do wi' my eyes 
than go peering into men's faces i' t' dusk 
light.» 

u But yo' must ha' had light for t' judge about 
the watch." 

" Eh ! how sharp we are ! A'd a candle close 
to my nose. But a didn't tak* it up for to gaze 
int 1 his face. That wouldn't be manners, to my 
thinking." 

Hester was silent Then Darley's heart re- 
lented. 

" If yo're so set npon knowing who t* fellow 
was, a could, mebbe, put yo' on his tracks." 

" How ?" said Hester, eagerly. " I do want 
to know. I want to know very much, and for a 
good reason." 

* " Well, then, all teil yo\ He's a queer tyke, 
that one is. A'll be bound he were sore pressed. 
for t' brass ; yet he out's wi' a good half crown, 
all wrapped up i' paper, and he axes me t' make 
a hole in it Says a, ( It's marring good king's 
coin ; at after a've made a hole in't, it'll never 
pass current again.' So he mumbles, and mum- 
bles, but for all that it must needs be done ; 
and he' s left it here, and is t' call for't to-mor- 
row, at e'en.r 

" Oh William Darley P said Hester, clasping 
her hands tight together, " find out who he is, 
where he is — any thing — every thing about him 
— and I will so bless yo'." 

Darley looked at her sharply, but with some 
signa of sympathy on his grave face. 

" My woman," he said, " a could ha 1 wished 
as yo'd niver seen t' watch. It's poor, thankless 
work thinking too much on one o' God's crea- 
tures. But all do thy bidding," he continued, 
in a lighter and different tone. a A'm a 'cute old 
badger when need be. Come for thy watch in 
a couple o' days, and all teil yo' all as a've 
learned." 

So Hester went away, her heart beating with 
the promise of knowing something about Phil- 
ip — how much, how little, in these first mo- 
ments, she dared not say even to herseif. Some 
sailor newly landed from distant seas might 
have become possessed of Philip's watch in rar- 
off latitudes, in which case Philip would be 
dead. That might be. She tried to think that 
this was the most probable way of aecounting - 
for the watch. She could be certain as to the 
positive identity of the watch, «being in WiHiam 
Darley's possession. Again, it might be that 
Philip himself was near at hand — was here in 
this very place^ — starving, as too many were, for 
insufficiency of means to buy the high-priced 
food. And then her heart burned within her as 
she thought of the sueculent, comfortable meals 
which Sylvia provided every day — nay, three 
times a day — for the household in the market- 
place, at the head of which Philip ought to have 
been ; but his place knew him not For Sylvia 
had inherited her motherti talent for house- 
keeping, and on her, in Alice's decrepitude and 
Hester's other oecupations in the shop, devolved 
the cares of due provision for the somewhat 
heterogeneous family. 
Aad Sylvia! . Hester groaned in heart over 
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the remembrance of Sylvia's words, " I can 
niver forgive him the wrong he did to me," that 
night when Hester had come, and clung to her, 
making the sad, shameful confession of her nn- 
retumed love. 

What could ever bring these two together 
again? Could Hester herseif— ignorant of the 
stränge mystery of Sylvia's heart, as those who 
are guided solely by obedience to principle must 
ever be of the clew to the actions of those who 
are led by the passionate ebb and flow of im- 
pulse? Could Hester herseif? Oh! how should 
ehe speak, how should she act, if Philip were 
near — |f Philip were sad and in miserable es- 
tate? Her own misery at this contemplation of 
the case was too great to bear ; and she sought 
her usual refuge in the thought of some text, 
Borne promise of Scripture, whicfc should 
strengthen her faith. 

" With God all things are possible," Said she, 
repeating the words as though to lull her 
anxiety to rest. 

Yes ; with God all things are possible. But 
ofttimes He does his work with awful instru- 
menta. There is a peacemaker whose name is 
Death. 



CHAPTER XLV. 



SATKD AND LOST. 



Hester went out on the evening of the day 
after that on which the unknown owner of the 
half crown had appointed to call for it again at 
William Darley's. She had schooled herseif to 
believe that time and patience would aerve her 
best. Her plan was to obtain all the knowledge 
about Philip that she could in the first in- 
etance ; and then, if circumstances allowed it, 
as in all probability they would, to let drop 
by drop of healing, peacemaking words and 
thoughts fall on Sylvia's • obdurate, unforgiving 
heart. So Hester put on her things and went 
out down toward the old quay-side on that 
evening after the shop was closed. 

Poor little Sylvia! She was unforgiving, 
but not obdurate to the füll extent of what 
Hester believed. Many a time since Philip 
went away had she unconsciously missed his 
protecting love : when folks spdke shortly to 
her ; when Alice scolded her as one of the non- 
elect ; when Hester's gentle gravity had some- 
thing of severity in it ; when her own heart 
failed her as to whether her mother would have 
judged that she had done well, could that 
mother have known all, as -possibly she did by 
this time. Philip had never spoken otherwise 
than tenderly to her during the eighteen months 
* of their married life, except on the two occa- 
sions before recorded : once when she referred 
to her dream of Kinraid's possible return, and 
once again on the evening of the day before 
her discovery of hia concealment of the secret 
of Kinraid's involuntary disappearance. 

After she had learned that Kinraid was mar- 
riel, her heart had still more strongly turned 
to Philip; she thought that he had judged 
rightly in what he had given as the excuse for 
hü double dealing ; she was even more indig- 
nant at Kinraid's feebleness than she had any 
reason to be ; and she began to learn the value of 



such enduring love as Philipps had been— last-, 
ing ever since the days when she first began to 
fancy what a man's loVe for a woman should 
be, when she had first shrank from the tone of 
tenderness he put into his especial term for 
her, a girl of twelve, "Little lassie," as he 
was wont to call her. 

But across all this relenting came the shadow 
of her vow, like the chill of a great cloud pass- 
ing over a sunny piain. How should she de- 
eide, what would be her duty — if he came 
again, and once more called her wife? She 
shrank from such a possibility with all the 
weakness and superstition of her nature ; and 
this it was which made her strengthen herseif 
with the re-utterance of unforgiving words, and 
shun all recurrence to the subjeet on the rare 
occasion when Hester had tried to bring it back, 
with a hope of softening the heart which to her 
appeared altogether hardened on this one point 

Now, on this bright summer evening, while 
Hester had gone down to the quay-side, Sylvia 
stood with her out-of-door things on in the par- 
lor, rather impatiently watching the sky, füll 
of hurrying clouds, and flushing with the warm 
tinta of the approaching sunset. She could not 
bear Alice : the old woman had grown so in- 
firm that she was never left by her daughter 
and Sylvia at the same time ; yet Sylvia had to 
fetch her little girl from the New Town, where - 
she had been to her supper at Jeremiah Fos- 
ter's. Hester had said that she should not be 
away more than a quarter of an hour ; and 
Hester was generally so punctual that any fail- 
ure of hers in this respect appeared. almost in 
the light of an injury on those who had learned 
to rely upon her. Sylvia wanted to go and see 
Widow Dobson, and to learn when Kester 
might be expected home. His two months 
were long past, and Sylvia had heard through 
the Fosters of some suitable and profitable 
employment for him, of which she thought he 
would be glad to know as soon as possible. It 
was now some time since she had been able to 
get so far as across the bridge, and, for aught 
she knew, Kester might already be come back 
from his expedition to the Cheviots. Kester 
was come back. Scarce -five minutes had 
elapsed after these thoughts had passed through 
her mind before his hasty hand lifted the latch 
of the kitchen door, his hurried Steps brought 
him face to face with her. The smile of greet- 
ing was arrested on her Ups by one look at 
him ; his eyes staring wide, the expression on 
his face wild, and yet pitifut. 

"That's right," said he, seeing that her 
things were already on. " Thou're wanted sore. 
Come along." 

" Oh t dear God ! my child !" cried Sylvia, 
clutching at the chair near her, but recovering 
her eddying senses with the strong fact before 
her that, whatever the terror was, she was 
needed to combat it. 

"Ay, thy child!" said Kester, taking her 
almost roughly by the arm, and drawing her 
away with him out through the open doors on 
to the quay-side. 

u Tell me," said Sylvia, faintly, "is she 
dead?" 

"She's safe now," said Kester. "It's not 
her ; it's him as saved her as needa ^o? ^MScvst 
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x "Hc? who? Oh Philip! Philip! is it yo' 
at last?'' 

Unheeding what spectators might see her 
movements, she threw up her arms, and stag- 
gcred against the parapet of the bridge they 
were then crossing. 

44 Hc— Philip— saved Bella? Bella, our Ut- 
ile Bella, as got her dinner by my side, and 
went out wi' Jeremiah as well as could be. I 
can't takc it in ; teil me, Kester." She kept 
trembling so much in voice and in body, that 
he saw she could notstir without danger of fall ing 
until she was calmed ; as it was, her eyes bc- 
came filmy from time to time, and she drew 
her breath in great, heavy pants, leaning all 
the while against the wall of the bridge. 

14 It were no illness," Kester began. 44 T' 
little one had gone for a walk wi' jeremiah 
Foster, and he were drawn for to go round t' 
edge o' t' cliflf, where they's making t' new 
walk right o'er t' sea. But it's but a bit on a 
pathway now ; and t' one was too oud, and t' 
other too young for t' see the water Coming 
along wi' great leaps; it's allays for Coming 
high up again' t' cliflf, and this spring-tide it's 
Coming in i' terrible big waves. Some one laid as 
they passed t' man a sitting on a bit on a rock 
up above — a dunnot know, a only know as a 
heerd a great fearful screech i' t' air. A were 
just a resting me at after a'd comed in, not 
half an hour i' t' place. A've walked better 
nor a dozen mile to-day ; and a ran out, and a 
lookcd, and just on t' walk, at t' turn, was t' 
swish of awavc running back as quick as t'mis- 
chief int' t' sea, and old Jeremiah Standing 
likc one crazy, looking o'er int' t' watter ; and 
like a stroke o' leeghtnin' comes a man, and 
int' t' very midst on t' great waves like a shot ; 
and then a khew sunimut were in t' watter as 
were nearcr death than life ; and a seeincd to 
misdoubt me that it were our Bella ; and a 
ehouts and a cries for help, and a goee mysel' 
to t' very edge on t' clhT, and a bids oud Jere- 
miah, as was like one beside hisseF, hold tight 
on me, for he were good for naught eise ; and 
a bides my time, and when a seea two arms hold- 
ing out a little drippin', streamin' child, a clutch- 
es her by her waistband, and hauls her to land. 
Shc'rf noan t' worse for her bath, a'll be bound." 
"I must go — let me," said Sylvia, struggling 
with his detaining hand, which hc had laid upon 
her in the fear that she would slip down to the 
ground in a faint, so ashen-gray was her face. 
44 Let me — Bella, I must go see her." 

He let go, and sne stood still, suddenly feel* 
Ing herseif too weak to stir. 

44 Now, if yo'U try a bit to be quiet, a'll lead 
70* along ; but yo' must be a steady and brave 
lass." 

" PH be aught if yo* only let me see Bella," 
said Sylvia, humbly. 

" An' yo' niver ask at after him as saved her," 
said Kester, reproachfully. 

44 1 know it's Philip," she whispered, "and 
yo' said he wanted me ; so I know he's safe ; 
and, Kester, I think I'm 'feared on him, and I'd 
like to gather courage afore seeing him, and a 
look at Bella would give me courage. It were 
a terrible time when I saw him last, and I did 
say— " 

44 Niver think on what thou did say; think 
on what thou will say to him now, for he lies a 



dying ! He were dashed again t' cliff and 
bruised sore in his innards afqre t' men as came 
wi' a boat could pick him up." 

She did not speak ; she did not even-tremble 
now ; she set her teeth together, and, holding 
tight by Kester, she urged him on ; . bat when 
they came to the end of the bridge, she seemed 
uncertain which way to turn. 

44 This way," said Kester. " He's been lodg- 
in' wi' Sally this nine week, and never a one 
about t' place as knowed him ; he's been i' t' 
wäre, and getten his face brunt." 

44 And he was short o' food," moaned Sylvia, 
44 and we had plenty ; and I tried to make your 
sister turn him ou£ and send him away. Oh ! 
will God iver forgive me ?" 

Muttering to herseif, breaking her mutterings 
with aharp cries of pain, Sylvia, with Kester's 
help, reached Widow Dobson's house. It was 
no longer a quiet, lonely dwelling. Several 
sailors stood about the door, awaiting, in silent 
anxiety, for the verdict of the doctor, who was 
even now examin ing Philip's injuries. Two or 
three women stood talkmg eagerly, in low 
voiees, in the doorway. 

But when Sylvia drew near the men feil back, 
and the women moved aside as though to allow 
her to pass, all looking upon her with a certain 
amount of sympathy, but perhaps with rather 
morc of antagonistic wonder as to how she was 
taking it — she who had been living in easeand 
comfort while her husband's shelter was little 
better than a hovel, her husband's daily life a 
struggle inth starvation ; for so much of the 
lodger at Widow Dobson's was popularly known, 
and any distrust of him as a stranger and a 
tramp was quite forgotten now. 

Sylvia feit the hardness of their looks, the^ 
hardness of their .silence ; but it was as nothing 
to her. If such things could have touched her 
at this moment, she would not have stood still 
right in the midst of their averted hearts, and 
murmured something to Kester. He could not 
hear the words uttered by that hoarsc, choked 
voice, until he had stooped down and brought 
his ear to the level of her mouth. 

44 We'd better wait for t' doctors to come out," 
she said again. She stood by the door, shiver- 
ing all over, almost facing the people in the 
road, but with her face turned a little to the 
right, so that they thought she was looking at 
the pathway on the cliff-side, a hundred yards 
or so distant, below which the hungry waves 
still lashed themselves into high ascending 
spray ; while nearer to the cottage, where their 
force was broken by the bar at the entrance to 
the river, they came softly lapping up the shelv- 
ing shore. 

Sylvia saw nothing of all this, though it was 
straight before her eyes. She only saw a blnrred 
mist; she heard no sound of waters th"' 1 : W it 
filled the ears of those around. Inottr.', MicT 
heard low whispers pronouncing Philip's „v:;r. ;' " . / 
doom. 

For the doctors were both agreed ; bis inter- 
nal injury was of a mortal fand, altl.ui'gli, s-.« 
the spine was severely injüred above the siet oi' 
the fatal bruise, he had no pain in the* lower 
half of his body. 

They had spoken in so low a tone th;ü . T o ni 
Foster, Standing only a foot or so away, hn 1 no'; 
»been eiole» lo heax th«ir words. But Sylvia ».: ■. u-d 
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E;each syllable there where ehe stood outside, 
j' shivering all over in the sultry summerevening. 
t Sho turned round to Eester. 
i u I must go to him, Kester ; thou'll see that 
rnoan come in to us when t' doctors oome out." 
;: She spoke in a soft, calm voice ; and he, not 
iiknowing what ehe had heard, made some easy 
: conditional promise. Then those opposite to 
the eottage door feil back, för they could see 
i the grave doctors Coming out, and John Foster, 
E graver, sadder still, following them. Without a 
r word to them — without a word even of inquiry 
[ — which many outside thought and spoke of as 
, Strange— white-faced, dry-eyed Sylvia slipped 
into the house out of their sight. 
And the waves kept lapping on the shelving 
. shore. 

The room inside was dark, all except the little 
halo or circle of Hght made by a dip candle. 
WidowDobson had her back to the bed — her 
bed — on to which Philip had been borne in the 
hurry of terror as to whether he was alive or 
whether he was dead. She was crying — cry- 
; ing quietly, but the tears down-falling fast, as, 
L with her back to the lowly bed, she was gather- 
ing up the dripping clothes cut off from the 
poor raaimed body by the doctors* ordere. She 
only shook her head as she saw Sylvia, spirit- 
like, steal in — white, noiseless, and upborne from 
earth. 

But noiseless as her Step might be, he heard, 
he recognized, and with a sign he türned his 
poor disfigured face to the wall, hiding it in the 
shadow. 

He knew that she was by him ; that she had 
knelt^down by his bed ; that she was kissing his 
hand* over which the languor of approaching 
death was stealing. But no one spoke. 

At length he said, his face still averted, speak- 
ing with an effort, 
* u Little lassie, forgive me now ! I can not 
live to see the morn !" 

There was no answer, only a long, miserable 
sigh, and he feit her soft cheek laid upon his 
band, and the quiver that ran through her 
whole body. 

41 I did thee a cruel wrong," he said, at length. 
"I see it now. But I am a dying man. I 
think that God will forgive me — and I have 
sinned against Him ; try, lassie — try, my Syl- 
vie — will not thou forgive me ?" 

He listened intently for a moment. He 
heard through the open window the waves lap- 
ping on the shelving shore. But there came 
no word from her ; only that same long, shiver- 
ing, miserable sigh broke from her Ups at 
length. 

"Child," said he, once more, "I ha 1 made' 
thee my idol ; and if I could live my life o'er 
again, I would lovo my God more, and thee less ; 
and then I shouldn't have sinned this sin against 
thee. But speak one word of love to me — 
one little word, that I mayknowl have thy 
pardon." 

"Oh, Philip ! Philip !" she moaned, thus ad- 
jured. 
Then she lifted Jier head, and said, 
<( Them were wicked, wicked words as I said, 
and a wicked vow as I vowed ; and Lord God 
Almighty has ta'en me at my word. I'm sorely 
puniahed, Philip, I am indeed." 



v He pressed her hand, he stroked her cheek* 
But he asked for yet another word. 

41 1 did thee a wrong. In my lying heart I 
forgot to do to thee as I would have had thee to 
do to me. And I judged Kinraid in my heart" 

" Thou thought as he was faithless and fickle," 
she answered quickly, "and so he were. He 
were married to another woman not so many 
weeks at after thou went away. Oh, Philip, 
Philip ! and now I have thee back, and — " 

" Dying," was the word she would have said, 
but first the dread of telling him what she be- 
lieved he did not know, and next her passionate 
sobs choked her. 

" I know," said he, once more stroking her 
cheek, and soothing her with gentle, caressing 
hand. " Little lassie 1" he said after a while, 
when she was quiet from very exhaustion, " I 
niver thought to be so happy again. God ifl 
very merciful." 

She lifted up her head, and asked wildly, 
"Will He ever forgive me, think yo'? I 
drove yo' out fra yo'r home, and sent yo* away 
to t* wars, where yo' might ha' getten yo'r 
death ; and when yo' came back, poor and lone, 
and weary, I told her for t' turn yo* out, for a' 
I knew yo' must be starving in these famine 
times. I think I shall go about among them as 
gnash their teeth for iver, while yo' are where 
all tears are wiped away." 

"No," said Philip, turning round his face, 
forgetful of himself in his desire to comfort 
her ; u God pities us as a father pities his poor 
wandering children ; the nearer I come to death, 
the clearer I see him. But you and me have ' 
done wrong to each other ; yet we can see now 
how we were led to it ; we can pity and forgive 
one another. Vm getting low and faint, lassie ; 
but thou must remember this : God knows more, 
and is more forgiving than either you to me, or 
me to you. I think and do believe as we shall 
meet together before His face ; but then I shall 
ha* learned to love thee second to him — not 
first, as I ha* done here upon the earth." 

Then he was silent — very still. Sylvia knew 
— Widow Dobson had brought it in— that there 
was some kind of medicine, sent by the hope- 
less doctors, lying upon the table hard by, and 
she softly rose, and poured it out, and dropped 
it into the half open mouth. Then she knelt 
down again, holding the hand feebly stretched 
out to her, and watching the faint light in the 
wistful loving eyes. And in the stillness she 
heard the ceaseless waves lapping against the 
shelving shore. 

Something like an hour before this time, 
which was the deepest midnight of the summer's 
night, Hester Rose had come hurrying up the 
road to where Eester and his sister Bat outside 
the open door, keeping their waten under the 
starlit sky, all others having gone away one by 
one — even John and Jeremian Foster having 
returned to their own house, where the little 
Bella lay, sleeping a sound and healthy slumber 
after her perilous adventure. 

Hester had heard but little from William Dar- 
ley as to the owner of the watch and the half 
crown ; but he was chagrined at the failure of 
all his skillful interrogations to elicit the truth, 
and promised her farther Information in a few 
days, with all the more vehemence becanse ha 
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wm nnaccustomed to bo baffled. And Hester 
had apain whispcred to herseif " Patience ! Pa- 
tiem-e !" and had slowly returned l>ack to her 
hoiiic to find that Sylvia had left it, why ahe 
did not at once discover. Hut, growing uneasy 
äs the advaneing hours neither brought Sylvia 
nor littlc Bella to their horae, ahe had Ret out 
for Jeremiah Foster's os soon as she had seen 
her mother comfortably asleep in her bed, and 
then she had learned the whole Btory, bit by bit, 
as each person who spoke broke in upon the 
previous narration with some new particular. 
Bat from no one did she clearly learn whether 
Sylvia was with her husband or not, and so she 
came specding along the road, breathless, to 
where Kester sat in wakeful, moumful silence, 
his sister's sleeping head lying on his Shoulder, 
the cottage door open, both for air and that there 
might bc help within call if nceded, and the dim 
slanting oblong of the interior light lying across 
the road. 

Hester came panting up, too agitated and 
breathless to ask how much was truth of the 
fatal, hopeless tale which she had heard. Kes- 
ter looked at her without a word. Through 
this solemn momentary silence the lapping of 
the ccaselese waves was heard, as they came up 
close on the shclving shore. 

"He? Philip?" said she. Kester shook his 
head sadly. 

" And his wife— Sylvia ?" said Hester. 

" In there with him alone," whispered Kester. 

Hester turaed away, and wrung her hands to- 
gether. 

"Oh, Lord God Almighty!" said she, "was I 
not even worthy to bring them togetherat last?" 
and she went away slowly and heavily back to 
the side of her sleeping mother. But "Thy 
will be done" was on her quivering Ups before 
she lay down to her rest. 

The soft gray dawn lightens the darkness of 
a midsummer night soon after two o'clook. 
Philip watched it come, knowing that it was his 
last sight of day as we reckpn days on earth. 

He had been often near death as a soldier ; 
once or twice, as when he rushed into firc to 
Bave Kinraid, his chances of lifo had been as 
one to a hundred ; but yet he had had a chance. 
But now there was the new feeling — the last 
new feeling which we shall any of us experi- 
ence in this world — that death was not only 
close at hand, but inevitable. 

He feit its numbness stealing up him — stcal- 
ing up him. But the head was clear, the brain 
more than commonly active in producing vivid 
impressions. 

It scemed but yesterday since he was a little 
boy at his mother's knee, wishing with all the 
earnestness of his childish heart to be like 
Abraham, who was called the friend of God, or 
David, who was said to be the man after God's 
own heart, or St. John, who was called " the 
Beloved." As very present seemed the day on 
which he made resolutions of trying to be like 
them ; it was in the spring, and some one had 
brought in cowslips; and the scent of those 
flowers was in his nostrils now, as he lay a dy- 
ing — his life ended, his battles fought, his time 
for " being good " over and gone — the oppor- 
tunity, once given in all eternity, past. 

All the temptations that had beset him rose 
clearly before him ; the scenes themselves stood 



upin their solid materialism — he conldbi 
touched the place« ; the people, the thon^ 
the argumeuts that Satan had urged in beai 
of sin, were reproduoed with the vividnearft 
present time. And he knew that the timet 
were illusiona, the argumenta falae and hoBor. 
for in that hour came the perfect viaonofti 
perfect truth ; he saw the " way to eaeape' 
which had come along with the temptatia; 
now, the strong resolve of an ardent boyhoai 
with all a life before it to show the'itnl 
u what a Christian might be ;" and then fe 
swift, terrible now, when his naked, gaütrarf 
shrank into the shadow of God's mercj-se* 
out of the blaze of His anger against all tbs 
who act a lie. 

His mind was wandering, and he pluckedi 
back. Was this death in very deed» ft 
tried to grasp at the present, the earthlj p» 
ent, fading quick away. He lay there on v 
bed — on Sally Dobson's bed in the house-pk 
not on his aecustomed pallet in the lean-to. I 
knew that much. And the door was open ia 
the still, dusk night ; and through the op 
casement he could hear the lapping of & 
waves on the shelving shore, could eee the id 
gvay dawn over the sea — he knew it was *a 
the sea — he saw what lay unseen behindi 
poor walls of the cottage. And it was Sjhi 
who hold his hand tight in her warm, liraf 
grasp ; it was his wife whose arm was thron 
around him, whose sobbing sighs shook i 
numbed frame from time to time. 

"God bless and comfort my darling."* 
said to himself. " She knows me now. Alld 
be right in heaven — in the light of God's rngtr." 

And then he tried to remember all that at 
had ever read about God, and all that the 
blessed Christ — that bringeth glad tidings i 
great joy unto all people, had said of the 
Father, from whom He came. Those Bayiup 
came like balm down upon his troubled beut 
and brain. He remembered bis mother, isi 
how she had loved him ; and he was going toi 
love wiser, tenderer, deeper than hers. 

As he thought this, he moved his hands ö 
if to pray ; but Sylvia clenched her hold, aad 
he lay still, praying all the same for her, fori« 
child, and for himself. Then he saw the skr 
redden with the first flush of dawn ; he hetri 
Kester's long-drawn sigh of weariness outade 
the open door. 

He had seen Widow Dobson pass throagH 
long before to keep the remainder of her watek 
on the bed in the lean-to, which had been üi 
for many and many a sleepless and tearW 
night. Those nights were over; he shoidd 
never see that poor Chamber again, thongh it 
was scarce two feet distant. He began to lose 
all sense of the comparative duration of time; 
it seemed as long since kind Sally Dobson had 
bent over him with soft, Ud gering look, befow 
going into the humble sleeping-room— as long 
as it was since his boyhood, when he stood bj 
his mother dreaming of the life that should b« 
his, with the scent or the cowslips temptinghim 
to be off to the woodlands where they grew. 
Then there came a rush and an eddying through 
his brain— his soul trying her wings for tk 
long flight Again he was in the present; h« 
heard the waves lapping against the shelnng 
shore once again. 
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"im* And now his thoughts came back to Sylvia. | 
e fcOnce more he spoke aloud, in a stränge and 
KtEerrible voice which was not his. Everj sound 

»came with efforts that were new to him. 
kzjr "My wife! Sylvie! Once more— forgive 
:«me all." 

^ s She sprang up, she kissed his poor burnt 
zjj Jips ; she held nun in her arms, she moaned, 

^and said, 

--,. "Oh, wicked me! forgive me — me, 

" ^Philip!" 

:/ Then he spoke and said, "Lord, forgive us 
L ; " pur trespasses as we forgive each other!" And 
"t^ after that the power of speech was conquered 
^T,.by the Coming death. He lay very still, his 
^"'oonsciousness fast fading away, yet Coming 
back in throbs, so that he knew it was Sylvia 
" * who touched his Ups with cordial, and that it 
*_ r was Sylvia who murmured words of love in his 
~^- ear. He seemed to sleep at last, and so he did 
k ~ m ;'— a kind of sleep, but the light of the red 

*7' morning sun feil on his eyes, and with one 
, ~ atrong effort he rose up, and turned so as once 
'*?* more to see his wife's pale face of misery. 
^ "In heaven," he cried, and a bright smile 
- *' came on his face as he feil back on his pillow. 
. JtL Not long after Hester came, the little Bella 
** Bcarce awake in her arms, with the purpose of 
3Ä bringing his child to see him ere yet he passed 
^ away. Hester had watched and prayed through 
-- the livelong night. And now she found him 
*:" dead, and Sylvia, tearless and almost uncon- 
^ icious, lying by him, her hand holding his, her 
^ other thrown around him. 
r -v Eester, poor old man, was sobbing bitterly, 
>* ■ but she not at all. 

* • Then Hester bore her child to her, and Sylvia 
l «? opened wide her miserable eyes, and only stared, 
i as if all sense was gone from her. But Bella, 
-Zi auddenly rousing up at the sight of the poor 

scarred, peaceful face, cried out, 
"■ " Poor man who was so hungry — is he not 
?- hungry now?" 

"No," said Hester, softly. "The former 

* things are passed away, and he is gone where 
there is nb more sorrow and no more pain." 

: But then she broke down into weeping and 

crying. Sylvia sat up and looked at her. 

" Why do you cry, Hester?" she said. "You 
niver said that you wouldn't forgive him as long 
as you lived. You niver broke the heart of him 
that loved you, and let him almost starve at 
\ your very door. Oh, Philip ! my Philip, tender 
and true." 

Then Hester came round and closed the ead, 
half-open eyes, kissing the calm brow with a 
long farewell kiss. As she did so, her eye feil 
on a black ribbon round his neck. She partly 
lifted it out ; to it was huug a half-crown piece. 

" This is the piece he left at William Darley's 
to be bored," said she, " not many days ago." 
Bella had crept to her mother's arms as a known 



haven in this stränge place, and the touch of his. 
child loosened the fountains of her tears. She 
stretched out her hand for the black ribbon, and 
put it round her own neck ; after a while she 
said, 

" If I live very long, and try hard to be very 
good all that time, do-yo', think, Hester, as God 
will let me to him where he is ?" 

******* 

Monkshaven is altered nowjnto a rising bath- 
ing-place. Yet, Standing near the site of Widow 
Dobson's house on a summer's night, at the ebb 
of a spring-tide, you may hear the waves come 
lapping up the shelving shore with the same 
ceaseless, ever-recurrent sound as that which 
Philip listened to in the pauses between life 
and death. 

And so it will be until " there shall be no more 
sea." 

But the memory of man fades away. A few old 
people can still teil you the tradition of the man 
who died in a cottage somewhere about this 
spot — died of starvation while his wife lived in ' 
hard-hearted plenty not two good stone's throw 
away. This is the form into which populär 
feeling, and ignorance of the real facts, have 
moulded the story. Not long since a lady went 
to the " Public Baths," a handsome stone build- 
ing erected on the very site of Widow Dobson's 
cottage, and, finding all the rooms engaged, she 
sat down and had some talk with the bathing 
woman; and, as it chanced, the converSation 
feil on Philip Hepburn and the legend of his 
fate. 

" I knew an old man when I was a girl," said 
the bathing woman, " as could never abide to 
hear the wife blamed. He ^vould say nothing 
again the husband ; he used to say as it were 
not fit for men to be judging ; that she ha<f had 
her sore trial as well as Hepburn hisself." 

The lady asked, " What became of the wife ?" 

u She was a pale, sad woman, always dressed 
in black. I can just remember her when I was 
a little child, but she died before her daughter ' 
was well grown up ; and Miss Rose took the 
lassie, as had always been like her own." 

"Miss Rose?" 

" Hester Rose ! have you niver heard of Hes- 
ter Rose, she as founded the alms-houses for 
poor disabled sailors and soldiers on the Horn- 
castle road ? There's a piece of stone in front 
to say that ( This building is erected in memory 
of P. H.' — and some folk will have it P. H. 
Stands for the name of the man who starved to 
death." 

"And the daughter?" 

" One of the Fosters, them as founded the 
Old Bank, left her a vast o' money ; and she 
were married to a distant cousin of theirs, and 
went off to settle in America many and many a 
year ago." 
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